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CHAPTER  I 

IT  was  r.t  0  of  those  cold,  cheerless  days  when  fog 
and  rain  were  battling  for  mastery  of  the  air. 
The  fog  seemed  to  roll  out  of  the  streets  like 
smoke.  The  rain  fell  from  a  heavy  sky,  now  to  be 
seen  in  zigzag  lines  against  the  background  of 
•ombre  houses,  now  in  vague,  weak  splutterings 
on  the  dull  pavements  and  soggy  roads. 

It  was  as  if  the  hosts  o(  air  and  water  were 
struggling  silently  for  possess-on  of  e  sacked  city, 
for  lights  gleamed  fitfully  in  darke  '  windows, 
the  shops  were  deserted,  the  gaudy  di  .  ay  of  their 
big  panes  making  as  pocr  a  show  in  such  an 
atmosphere  as  their  little  rivab  of  mean  alleys  and 
narrow  turnings.  T^.o  people  jCitled  against  one 
another,  as  If  they  were  all  hurrying  out  of  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  and  the  traffic  added  to  the 
general  impression  of  aimless  haste. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  Fc^  and  rair  had 
been  at  grips  all  day,  first  one  of  them  apparently 
winning  a  victory,  then  the  other.  Once  the  s!«o 
had  been  seen,  red  and  round  like  a  dim  lantern— 
a  far  camp-fire,  a  banner  of  tlie  hosts  of  rain— but 
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a  great  battalion   had  quickly  hidden  his  faint 
glory  in  rolling  clouds  of  dense  fog 

As  mght  approached  the  battie  no  longed  raged 
The  rain,  gaming  strength,  lashed  the  black  h^d^' 
of  Its  enemy  back  into  the  earth,  bu!  thfck  yd  W 
fog  still  hung  over  the  conquered  citv  LnrK JJ 

roon,  in  .  back  st™,.  not  ,.„  mLu..?^k  ^^ 

r  CEn'^'-"  "^  "'"'•-  «'->^^-  "r 
It  was  one  of  many  back  windows,  differine  in 
no  way  from  its  neighbours,  but  it  seemed  tolo^ 
Leonard,  as  she  pressed  her  face  against  the  oa^e 
the  most  wretched  spot  in  the  world  ^  * 

.h,Tp  '^V'''  °^  '"''  *'  '"'«  «  '^^  «^«  of  the  fact 
?s!i    r  ^""'^  "^^  *^  "°^'  ""happy,  ha  J?y 
gTlirndtr^'  '"  <^elightfull/^^gmat. 

Enigmatic  I     Tliat  was  one  of  Miss  LnmarH'. 
favourite  words,  applied  to  hej^  ''s^"„^, 

•^Rc^w  '°,°*"  """P"-    To  -J-o'e  he^^^oAe 

i^di'Zctrr.^Jie^w^rnr'""'''"""''^ 

Her  grey  eyes-tlie  dark-rimmed  iris  to  the  bi^ 

were  hardly  stronger  in  actual  sight  than  the  k«.„ 
■nward  vision  of  her  oUnd.    Th^  iTu^ht  Z 
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the  human  eye  symbolises  that  is  as  far  beyond 
the  mental  as  the  mental  is  beyond  the  physical— 
a  spiritual  insight  and  perception  as  rare  as  it  is 
all  beautiful— but  Rose  Leonard  knew  nothing, 
and  cared  less,  for  such  fine  distinctions. 

Many  people  would  have  smiled  at  the  idea  of 
a  back  room  in  a  small,  but  comfortable  and  warm, 
house  in  Colct  Street  being  the  most  wretched 
spot  on  eartiL  Within  a  mile  of  where  she  stood 
there  were  slums  that  even  this  town-born,  town- 
bred  girl  could  not  realise. 

Colet  Street  was  narrow  and  oddly  old-fashioned, 
in  spite  of  its  big  warehouses  and  bigger  public-' 
houses,  the  successors  of  old-established  businesses 
and  sordid  taverns. 

There  were  many  houses  left  of  an  earlier  date, 
witii  meagre  little  shops,  dark  and  low-ceilinged  ; 
one  or  more  steps  at  the  enb-ances,  pitfalls  for 
unwary  customers ;  and  high,  inconvenient  win- 
dows to  display  their  wares. 

The  road  curved  from  right  to  left,  reminiscent 
of  tiie  far-oflf  days  when  perhaps  it  was  a  country 
lane,  and  tiie  pavement  was  irregular,  narrow  at  all 
parts,  and  hardly  wide  enough  at  street  corners  for 
two  people  to  pass  each  otiier  without  touching. 

Nearly  all  the  shops  were  stamped  second-hand— 
furniture-dealers,  jewellers,  clothiers— and  none  of 
them  had  the  appearance  of  ever  doing  any  trade 
It  was  very  different  with  the  up-to-date  businesses" 
such  as  the  eating-house,  with  its  great  pans  of 
potatoes,  sausages,  and  onions  behind  steaming 
windows  ;  tiie  newspaper  shops,  gay  witii  pictures 
and   coloured    postcards;    the  grocery  store,  sc 
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crowded  with  goods  that  boxes  of  broken  biscuits 
M^  P^^ed  right  on  to  the  pavement?  and""tLe 
boot  factory,  where  repairs  were  being  neatlv 
executed,  as  its  bills  proclaimed,  all  d^ylo^Z 
three  round-shouldered,  grimy  men.  ^  ^  ^ 
Colct  Street,  to  the  casual  observer,  was  as 
ordinary  and  uninteresting  as   dozens   of^th« 

w^t  eToJ^i*"  'r'  ^"  '""^  ^^^--y^  °'^« 

West  End  of  London,  rapidly  disappearing   in 
Aese  days  of  widening  ,t>ads  and  big  Mdfngs 
but  ,t  possessed,  nevertheless,  not  a  few  suggX' 
and  quaint  characteristics.  KB«"ve 

The  private  houses,  dropped  in  between  the 
shops,  were  occupied  by  workers  all  more  or  ^ 
connected  with  the  great  body  of  silv^mitS  a^ 
jewellers,  such  as  gilders,  engravers,  gold  and 
silver  chasers,  watchmakers,  and  lapidaiie^ 

to  Rc^T'^'l^^^'  °^  ^"  ^*^°P  '^^'  represented 
to  R««  Leonard,  at  that  particular  minute  the 
most  dreary  spot  on  earth,  were  two  brass  Sates 

2  M  T  '*"  o  •  "'"''  ^"^  ^«"  polishedi'^crey 
l^wT'''^'"'!  Stringers";  the  other  wJs  % 
i!^  ,  "^  !"g'*^»"g  was  as  faint  as  the  legend  o^ 
a  good  knighfs  shield,  dinted  and  battered-"?^ 

Ta  bn?  ""'f  r"  ^PP*^^^^  -  ^^  cent" 
and  a  long  word,  beginning  with  a  capital  L 

but^^otherwise    undecipherable,  in   the  leM 
th JVr-T  '""^^T^  *°  ^  ^"  °'d  <=»"'osity  shop,  but 
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Old  Mr.  Grey  had  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  as 
his  wife  had  been  the  original  pearl-worker  of  the 
firm,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  long  established. 
Mrs.  Grey  had  been  assisted  by  one  of  her  two 
daughters,  who  threaded  her  first  bead  when  she 
was  a  fresh  young  girl,  and  was  still  threading  as 
a  worn,  middle-aged  woman.  She  had  devoted 
all  her  life  to  "the  stringing,"  sacrificing  youth, 
strength,  and  eyesight  to  her  work. 

The  second  daughter  of  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey 
had  escaped  the  fate  of  her  sister  by  eariy  marriage. 
Her  family  knew  little  of  her  husband,  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  was  on  the  stage.  His  name  was 
Percy  Mordaunt,  and  for  several  years  after  the 
marriage  they  saw  nothing  of  him  or  his  wife. 

Old  Mr.  Grey,  who  had  always  thought  more  of 
his  curiosities  than  of  his  children,  bore  the  separa- 
tion very  equably ;  but  the  mother  and  sister,  sit- 
ting long  hours  at  their  work,  perpetually  discussed 
the  absent  girl  and  brooded  ove-  her  fate.  As  she 
had  coolly  walked  out  of  the  house  one  morning, 
to  marry  her  Percy  Mordaunt,  so  she  as  coolly 
walked  in  again,  eight  or  nine  years  afterwards, 
with  all  her  worldly  possessions— an  old  travelling 
basket  and  many  packages -outside  in  a  four- 
wheeled  cab,  with  her  husband  and  two  children 
looking  anxiously  out  of  the  window  at  their 
future  home. 

Old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  took  thern  in  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  appeared  that  they  had  met  with 
professional  reverses ;  Percy  Mordaunt  had  rarely 
met  with  anything  else  during  the  whole  of  his 
professional  and  private  career;  and  the  family 
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usenii  in  the  house  j  her  husband  wrs  «innn.^ 
to  assist  old  Mr.  G«y  in  the  shop;  h^™T^ 

a  C:±lr^a,""-'t5^  ^Jucated/sc;  a,  to^co™ 
a  wage<amer  as  quicltly  as  possible ;  and  her  tittle 
prl  was  ,„ppo«d  to  be  generally  hel^uT  to  h^ 
auntand  grandmother.    As  a  matter  of  fact  M~ 

Mr.  Grey  ,n  the  shop ;  Master  Mordannt  played  n 
the  street,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  «„S  « 

All  iM.".""  "'"'  ^"  ="""«  f-'fi'Wher  mS 
All  thu  however,  was  andent  history.    Old  Mr 
Grey  and  his  wife  were  no  more;  their  unmirfcd 

ier«hth't'"'i°" ',?'."""  ■"^."«rrsS 

left  school,  into  her  business,  payins  her  the  Mat. 
compliment,  after  a  few  year^,  oflSdinrt!  e  name 
Mo^«.„,  to  that  of  Grey  on  the  ^rJX^':^ 

«,  ^'Jf^y  Mordaunt  was  nominally  the  master  of 
tte  whole  house-literally  of  the  ba^menr^und 
fl«>r,  and  attics,  the  best  rooms  being  letTan 

mirrz!,  '"■""  °'  ■"■'•  ""•  ^-'^- -^ 

littt^rji'"'^^'"  l"  "'''  "'Wng-chair  in  the 
TfC^-  ^'"^  ""  *°P-  ""  «y«  «<«  fixed 
Wl,  n*'/""  "'"='''«'  """looking  the  blwk 
back  walls  of  neighbouring  houses ;  h5  feet  taijrf' 
smartly  on  the  floor  every  time  the  kkSuS 
swung  forward;  there  was  a  newspa~r  |n  fc " 
knees,  spread  open  at  a  pag.  devotS  to  ^j^" 
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fnteretts,  with  illustrations  of  imposdbly  tall,  bone- 
less girls  extinguished  by  their  hats. 

The  room  was  part  office,  part  parlour,  contain- 
ing two  big  tables,  or-  against  the  window  and 
lighted  by  a  hanging  gas-branch  with  a  green 
shade,  the  other  placed  near  the  door  leading  into 
the  shop,  as  a  sort  of  barrier  or  counter ;  there  was 
an  iron  safe  in  one  corner,  a  high  stool  in  another ; 
a  very  old  bookcase  with  glass  doors,  displaying  a 
small  collection  of  books,  the  top  shelves  being 
piled  with  cardboard  boxes,  rolls  of  tissue-paper, 
a  ball  of  twine,  an  empty  ink-bottle,  and  other 
triiles;  the  floor  was  covered  with  oilcloth  from 
which  the  original  pattern  had  long  disappeared 
in  the  centre,  but  still  showed  itself  faintly  in 
untrodden  patches  beneath  tables;  the  window 
was  curtainless,  its  old,  green  linen  blind  cracked 
and  worn  into  a  network  of  lines  and  creases; 
there  was  a  map  of  London  on  one  of  the  walls 
and  a  couple  of  old  pictures  over  the  mantel- 
piece—one  of  them  a  big  engraving  of  "Jephtha's 
Daughter,"  surrounded  by  her  maidens,  sitting  on 
a  hillock,  gazing  pensively  at  the  sky,  the  other  a 
small  picture  of  an  armoured  knight  on  horseback, 
his  helmet  and  face  sharply  outlined  against  a  clear 
background. 

A  small  bowl  of  crocuses  stood  on  the  window- 
ledge,  in  company  with  a  twopenny  bunch  of 
violets  in  a  little  glass  vase. 

On  the  table  by  the  window,  which  was  covered 
by  a  piece  of  green  billiard-cloth,  were  scattered 
the  few  simple  tools  of  Grey  &  Mordaunt's  trade. 
Miss  Grey  was  absent,  but  her  young  niece  and 
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she  has  to  say,  so  repeats  herself  forTe  ^f-  of 
going  on.    "  What's  the  use  of  its  beinrf hi  1    . 

any  advanug.,  I  ,et  out  of  IZ^^'t'Z^r 
hve  ,n  Timbuctoo.     I  might  make  myself  of^me 

importance  there,  but  here i " 

She  rocked  so  violently  at  this  point  that  the 
cha,r  almost  went  over  backwards  **"" 

Shares;  ^L'l:.^^^  j^j::^^^^ 

:  a?tt  ifTj^L^  r  ^  hav^saVrhVoTs 
felt  better     I'm  ^"  ^^  "^''^^'  ""^  ^  «^°»'d  have 
let  better     I  m  l,ke  «  man,  I  always  feel  better  if 
I  Jet  myself  go  and  work  it  off." 
"  What  do  you  want  to  work  off?  "  asked  fK« 

a  wh,stle   but  not  whistling,  as  she  deftly  n^oed 
^loZt^'r'   "-'''  ^'"^  Position^o-'Ter 

an7fl"?"^.'"^'"  ""'^^  ^'^^'  "«'«g  f">m  her  chair 

fnto  Sf  1"'"^  ^"!'^  ^'°^"»'>  fro'"  the  parlour 
into  the  shop  and  back  again     «Thi«  « J-.7i  T 

pr^sion  .hat  sei.«  hold  of^.!!!;.,  J„tV-l^ 
hat.  of  „y„,f  and  eve^-hody  el,,.     „  o„V  ^ 
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ov«r  me  now  and  then,  Nannie.  You  know  how 
sensible  I  am,  don't  you,  Nannie  ?  You  know  I'm 
not  one  of  those  crying,  :A\ly  sort  of  girls.  I  hate 
crying  and  making  scenes.  Yes,  if  there  is  one 
thing  I  hate  more  than  another,  it  is  crying  and 
making  scenes." 

She  stopped  by  the  table,  leaning  both  hands  on 
It  and  stooping  a  little  to  look  at  her  friend  The 
light  under  the  green  shade  fell  on  her  olive-skinned 
eager  face,  passionate  and  undeveloped,  with  the 
grey  eyes  that  looked  almost  black,  the  somewhat 
hard  and  thin  lines  of  the  well-shaped  mouth,  the 
straight  nose,  sharply  defined  jaw  and  chin,  and  the 
curve  of  a  beautiful  throat 

Nannie  Mordaunfs  fingers  stopped  for  a  minute 
pressed  on  the  edge  of  the  board.    She  was  only 
two  years  older  than  her  friend,  four-and-twenty,  but 
there  might  have  been  a  dozen  years  between  them 
Nannie  was  so  grave  and  self-contained.    A  little 
woman  of  the  world— a  narrow  world  of  ways  and 
means,  of  humble  duties  and  petty  cares,  a  world 
that  was  peopled  by  the  few  whom  she  loved  and 
worked  for— a  very  real  world  where  she  spent  the 
long  hours  of  her  life,  but  not  the  stolen  minutes  of 
her  recreation,  for  Nannie  Mordaunt  had  the  rare 
gift  of  imagination.     It  was  as  undeveloped  as  yet  as 
her  friend's  beauty,  but  differing  in  that  its  possi- 
bilities  were  unknown  even  to  herself. 

She  looked  at  Rose  with  a  smile  on  her  plain. 

thm  face—Nannie  had  the  colour  and  plainness  of 

neariy  all  sandy-haired,  pale-eyed  girls-and  shook 

her  head  a  little  doubtfully. 

"Tbafs  one  of  your  delusions,  Rose,"  she  said. 
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••  YouVe  very  fond  of  making  scenes,  although  you 
don  t  often  cry.  TWnk  It  over  for  a  minute.  Isn't 
it  the  truth  ?  ** 

Rose  thought  It  over,  came  to  the  same  conclusion, 
but  gave  vent  to  a  violent  denial. 

"  No  f  You  don't  understand  me  In  the  least  if 
you  thInV  I  enjoy  being  wretched  I "  she  exclaimed. 
I  didut  say  that,"  rejoined  Nannie,  going  on 
with  her  work.  * 

"What  have  I  got  to  live  for?"  said  Rose 
returning  to  the  main  point.  "We're  wretchedly 
poor  mother  and  I.  We  have  no  friends  and  no 
relatives." 

••Oh,  Rose!" 

"As  gcHx^  ,s  none  I  You  know  that  mother's 
too  proud  to  know  her  femily,  and  father's  family 
istooproudtoknowus.  There  you  are!  We're  be- 
tween two  stools.  I'm  not  a  lady-you  know  what 
people  mean  by  a  lady— and  yet  I'm  not  absolutely 
conrimon.  That  comes  of  people  marrying  out  of 
their  class.     If  father  hadn't  married  mother " 

J   V!?,!?**",""!**!  '"  ****  "^^y  *°  *~»"«  about  that, 
isn  t  it  ?  "  asked  the  peari  stringer. 

Rose  could  not  help  smiling. 

"Perhaps  it  is,"  she  admitted,  ••  But  I  am  the 
sufferer  after  all.  so  I  can't  forget  it.  I'm  ambi- 
tious.  I  want  to  make  the  most  of  my  life  I 
want  to  get  it  all  in !  I  want-I  want-the/re 
not  real,  are  they  ?  "  '^ 

She  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  her  wants,  pointing 
to  Jhe  large  pearls  in  a  graduated  row  on  the  board 

MoZnr     ""'  "'  '^""'^"  '^'^""^  ^^''"'^* 
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"  They  look  very  betutiftil  to  me,"  said  Rote, 
sitting  down  by  the  table,  her  elbows  resting  upon 
it,  her  moody  eyes  on  the  pearls.  *  They  are  a  fine 
colour  and  very  shiny." 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  no  true  lustre,"  said  her  friend, 
placing  one  of  the  beads  in  her  palm  ;  "  They're  a 
good  imitation,  but  anybody  can  see  they're 
artificial" 

«  How  ?  "  asked  Rose.  ••  You're  not  a  very  good 
judge,  are  you,  Nannie?  I  mean,  you're  not  an 
expert.  Who  taught  you  to  distinguish  between 
real  and  artificial  pearls  ?  " 

«  Nobody  taught  me,"  rejoined  Nannie, "but  I've 
handled  them  for  nearly  ten  years,  you  know.  Aunt 
says  my  eyes  have  got  properly  trained,  that's  all." 

"Ten  years!"  exclaimed  Rose  Leonard,  a  fact 
that  she  well  knew  suddenly  striking  her  with  new 
force.  "To  think  that  you've  sat  in  this  gloomy 
little  room,  day  in  and  day  out,  looking  at  bricks 
and  mortar,  stringing4)earls  for  other  women  to 
wear  and  enjoy,  for  ten  years!  What  a  life  I 
What  a  girlhood,  Nannie  I " 

With  an  impulse  of  quick,  demonstrative  affec- 
tion she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  threw  her  arms  round 
the  other's  neck,  then,  taking  her  friend's  face  be- 
tween her  hands,  she  turned  it  up  towards  the  light, 
studying  it  with  a  curious,  wondering  expression. 

"  Don't  you  feel  the  dullness  of  it  all  ?  Aren't 
you  weary  of  the  long  sameness  of  the  days? 
Don't  you  long  for  change  and  excitement,  and 
pleasure  and  happiness  ?  At  the  least,  don't  you 
long  for  rest  ?  " 

The  vibrating  voice  softened  on  the  last  word,  her 
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mood  changing  from  young  pasiion  to  young 
melancholy.  Befoit  Nannie  Mordaunt  could  reply, 
she  burst  out  again.  ^^* 

-  You  mu«t  feel  half  dead-buried  alive  in  this 
dreary  place!  Oh,  I  know  it's  your  duty.  I  know 
you  ve  got  to  earn  your  living,  j  know  yiu  mighT 
be  worse  off-I  acknowledge  all  that.    I  can  fee 

ShlwtZrf'  **"*M  ^"''  ■*  -"y  compensation 
Showthemtome,Nan.    Tell  me  your  secret    My 
own  life  is  hard  and  dull  enough,  but  yo^!_r 
nitv  nn^"'"^  "°'  find  words  to  express  the  mingled 
pity  and  contempt  she  felt  for  the  other's  habitual 
patience.    «  Sluggish  indifference  "  she  called  it  in 

inLTi    "?'"1'  ^"/  *^*"  ^^  '*>*»"ghts  changed 

^sens,b  y  m  her  friend's  presence,  and  became 

more  tolerant  and  gentle.  "^««««c 

The  pearl  stringer  returned  her  gaze  for  half  a 

expression  changed  and  she  turned  her  pale-blue 

tn."^*°''n''''.  '^"^  S""^P*  °f  ^^''y  «ky  above 
the  blank  wall  of  the  adjoining  houses. 

sfra^rr.'"'  ''*"  '^'  ^y*"^«  nearly  ci;>sed. 

her  Zh    iTu'  T7  "'°"^^*^  P^^«J  through 
her  mmd.  She  breathed  the  faint  air-she  heard  the 

dr'imr  ''''^"^  melody-of  a  dreamer  of 

sai^R^e  L^e^^ii^^  '"  ^  '"''^  "°'''  °^  ^°"^  -"'" 
"  I  don't  live  in  it,"  answered  Nannie  Mordaunt 

softly  returning  to  her  work.  «  but  I  slip  through 

the  gates  now  and  then." 
She  laughed  a  little  at  her  own  thoughts, 
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"Iff  a  very  strange  felry  world,  dear, 
afraid  you  wouldn't  care  about  it" 

"  Are  there  any  men  ?  "  asked  Rose,  bluntly. 

"  Yes,  men  and  girls,  and  children  and  old  ladies, 
all  sorts  of  people  I" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  care  about  men,"  continued 
Rose,  pursuing  her  own  thoughts.  "  They're  abomin- 
ably selfish,  mother  says,  and  bom  tyrants.  Not 
that  it  matters  to  me.  I  shall  never  get  a  chance 
to  be  married.  All  the  fellows  at  our  office  are 
much  too  ancient,  or  mere  cubs,  and  I  never  speak 
to  any  other  men,  except  Mr.  Challis,  and  your 
father,  and  Perth.  Perth's  the  only  eligible  one, 
and  he's  only  sixteen,  isn't  he  ?  Well,  I  must  wait 
for  Perth." 

Rose  had  recovered  her  good  temper.  She  took 
up  her  hat  and  coat  from  the  place  where  she  had 
thrown  them  down,  on  returning  from  her  work 
earlier  in  the  afternoon,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Good-bye,  Nannie ! "  she  said.  "  1  don't  expect 
I  shall  be  down  again.  Are  you  going  to  work 
all  night?" 

"  Oh,  no,  I've  only  got  to  finish  this  necklace. 
They're  going  to  call  for  it  at  eight  o'clock.  Good 
night,  dearest  I " 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  her  face  up- 
turned. Rose  came  forward,  gave  her  a  careless 
kiss,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

Nannie  Mordaunt  looked  after  her  fondly  and 
admiringly.  Then  she  pulled  the  shaded  gas-jet 
a  little  lower,  cut  some  long  strands  of  white  silk, 
deftly  twisted  a  piece  of  fine  wire  into  the  shape  of 
a  needle,  and  began  to  string  the  artificial  pearls. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  .IWng.K»m  of  the  Moittaunt  family, 
O^.^"**^  »«  In   th.   bu«Mnt 
M.    u  L.      »^»»™ngw.  who  had  not  ctlled  upon 
Mr..  Mori«,nt  brfore.  had  bwn  guilty  of  ouZ 

Approached  by  a  HJght  of  ste^p  staws  it  was 
«|cntially  a  room  for  a  winter  evcLgt^Aen  ™ 
ODUld  forget,  in  the  glow  of  fire  and  gtlight"thit 
thare  were  such  things  as  light  and  funshin; 

The  waUs  were  hur„     ith  old,  dark  Dictur« 
valud^  for  the  most  part,  which  old  Mr  S 
had  bought  at  auction  sales.     The  furniture  ww 
oddly  assorted  ;  there  were  several  plain  J^ 
chami.  and  two  or  three  with  fine  spindle  le^rand 
faded  silk  cushions.    A  big  round  table  wasTlac^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  its  chief  object  bekig  to 
prevent    unwary   visitors   knocking    their  K 
.^Sainst  the  old-fashioned  chandelieT.    Thire  ^ 
pieces  of  coooanut  matting  in  front  of  the  hearth 
and  before  the  piano,  and  a  wide  strip  rca^ng 
from  door  to  window,  the  remainder  of  the  fl^f 

S.  "'"'''""^  ""'"^  ""°'*""'  "•'^  ^  <>ffice  up' 

There  were  several  framed  photographs,  fading 
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with  tgt,  of  Profeuor  Percy  Mordwint  in  the  d«yi 
of  hit  active  tervice  in  hit  profettlon,  and  a  large 
oil  painting  in  which  he  wat  depicted  at  a  nai^ 
officer,  with  a  large-headed  doll  on  his  knee,  the 
artitt  having  added  to  the  general  effectivenett  of 
hit   work    by   painting  huge  gunt,    discharging 
cannon  on  cither  tide  of  a  funnel  belching  enough 
black  tmoke  to  suggest  that  the  ship  wat  on  fire. 
In  the  photographt  Percy  Mordaunt  wat  in  evening 
cbthet,   with   hit   sleeves    rolled  to  the   elbow, 
surrounded  by  the  paraphernalia  of  his  art    It  it 
almost  needless  to  add  that  he  had  been  a  conjurer 
and  ventriloquist — known  as  "Professor"  in  the 
former  branch  of  the  profession,  and  as  "Lieu- 
tenant"  in   the    latter— for    all    conjurers   and 
ventriloquists  of  the  old  school  .trere  identical  in 
style  and  manner.    The  undecipherable  word  on 
the  brass  door-plate  was  "  L^erdemaln." 

The  door-plate  and  the  oil  painting  were  alike 
records  of  his  prosperous  days.  It  was  long  since 
he  had  pocketed  a  professional  fee,  but  he  still 
lived  in  hope  of  a  return  to  work,  and  a  v  ays  spoke 
of  the  years  he  had  lived  in  Colet  Street  as  "  resting 
on  his  oars." 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  shared  the  belief,  so  did  Nannie, 
in  all  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  but  the  Professor 
was  not  so  sure  of  the  loyalty  of  his  son  and  heir. 
Master  Mordaunt  was  of  an  extremely  silent 
not  to  say  sulky  disposition.  He  bore  the  un- 
common first  name  of  Perthshire,  in  consequence 
of  having  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  his  mortal 
struggles,  when  his  parents  were  touring  in  Scotland, 
almost  as  unexpectedly  as  coloured  silk  handker- 
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chie&  appeared  in  the  linings  of  gentlemen's  hats 
at  his  father's  entertainments. 

Eight  years  younger  than  his  sister,  he  was 
utterly  unlike  her  in  appearance  and  character. 

The  law  of  heredity  was  proved  in  Master 
Mordaunt  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  There 
was  a  family  legend  that  he  conjured  with  a  rattle 
in  his  cradle,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  nothing  interested 
him  so  much  in  early  childhood  as  his  father's 
tricks.  He  invented  the  most  cunning  devices  to 
get  hold  of  the  vanishing  bird-cage,  the  magic 
wand,  or  the  fictitious  eggs  that  played  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  Professor's  performances.  The 
first  words  that  he  lisped  were  disjointed  phrases 
of  his  parent's  platform  patter. 

Master  Perth,  on  reaching  school  age,  quickly 
mastered  the  various  pitch-and-toss  tricks  with 
coins  that  were  popular  at  the  time  with  his  young 
companions,  frequently  contriving  to  manoeuvre 
halfpence  from  his  friends'  pockets  to  his  own. 
He  was  a  tall,  black-browed  youth,  with  big,  roving 
eyes— eyes  with  no  depth  in  them,  dark  and  shallow 
—and  a  crop  of  lank,  black  hair. 

When  Nannie  went  downstairs,  having  finished 
stringing  the  artificial  pearis,  she  found  the  other 
members  of  the  family  in  the  sitting-room. 

Her  aunt  had  returned  and  was  having  a  make- 
shift meal  atone  side  of  the  table.  Mrs.  Mordaunt, 
reading  a  novel  from  the  free  library,  sat  as  close 
to  the  fire  as  she  could  without  burning  her  shoes 
and  stockings.  They  were  always  scorched.  Pro- 
fessor Mordaunt  was  engaged  in  transferring 
clippings  of  newspapers  from  an  old  scrap-book 
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to  a  new  one.  Perth  sat  in  a  corner  by  himself, 
practising  sleight-of-hand  tricks  with  an  old  pack 
of  cards.  He  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  greet 
Nannie  with  a  word  of  welcome. 

"Well,  dearie,  have  you  finished  Solomons 
job  ?  "  asked  her  aunt. 

«  How  tired  you  look  I  I've  no  patience  with 
working  overtime.  Come  and  have  a  warm,"  said 
her  mother,  moving  her  chair  about  an  inch  to  one 

side. 
«  Join  the  family  circle,  m'  dear ! "  said  her  father. 
The  girl  knelt  down  in  front  of  the  fire  for  a  few 
minutes,  caressed  the  cat  that  was  curled  into  a 
flattened  ball  on  the  cocoanut  matting,  and  warmed 
her  hands.    Then  she  rose  and  stooped  over  the 
table  beside  her  father. 
"  How  are  you  getting  on,  dad  ?  " 
«  Excellently,  Nannie,  excellently !  If  only  I  was 
not  tempted  to  read  the  extracts  as  I  go  along." 

"Can't    you  resist  the  temptation,  dad?"  she 
asked,  with  an  affectionate  smile. 

He  shook  his  head  doubtfully  and  stirred  the 
paste  round  and  round  in  a  cracked  china  bowl. 

The  Professor  gave  one  the  impression  of  a  man 
who  had  shrunk  in  parts,  as  if  he  had  been  badly 
washed;    for  instance,  his   smooth,  shiny,  black 
hair  looked  like  a  wig  that  was  too  small  for  his 
round,  big  head ;  the  flesh  had  withered  from  his 
face,  giving  the  big,  protruding  eyes  a  peculiarly 
glassy,  staring  appearance;  his  small  mouth  was 
completely    hidden  under  a  wiry,  but  sweeping 
moustache  ;  even  his  clothes  hung  loosely  on  a  spare 
figure  that  suggested  a  broad,  upright  body,  also 
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dwindling  away.  He  wore  an  old  velveteen  jacket, 
frogged  with  faded  blue  cord,  and  a  big  carbuncle 
pin  at  his  open  shirt  collar. 

'*  It's  very  gratifying,  m'  dear,  to  take  a  peep  into 
this  sort  of  thing,"  he  said,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  scrap-book,  filled  with  press  clippings, 
advertisements  cut  out  of  newspapers,  hand  bills, 
programmes,  and  other  records  of  the  Professor's 
career. 

"  It  must  be  very  gratifying,  dad." 

"  I  wonder  whether  you've  ever  noticed  this  little 
bit,  Nannie— where  is  it  again?  I  had  it  in  my 
hand  a  minute  ago."  He  selected  a  piece  of  crumpled 
paper,  smoothed  it  out  and  read  the  words  applying 
to  himself  in  rapid  tones:  '"Professor  Percy 
Mordaunt,  past  master  of  the  art  of  legerdemain — 
er — er — most  amusing  patter— not  a  hint  of 
vulgarity — produced  a  lively  rabbit  from  a  lady's 
muff,  the  little  rodent  evidently  enjoying  the 
Professor's  witticisms — modern  magician ! ' " 

The  Professor  proudly  folded  up  the  piece  of 
paper  and  hunted  for  another. 

*'  Here  they  say  the  audience  was  spell-bound," 
he  went  on,  eagerly.  "  I  recollect  this  particular 
evening  well.  We  were  under  the  distinguished 
patronage  of  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress.  His  wor- 
ship was  kind  enough  to  send  a  message  for  me  to 
be  presented  to  him  afterwards.  I  recollect  that  the 
Mayoress  asked  for  a  reduction  in  the  tickets, 
because  she  had  brought  such  r  large  party  of 
children.  Very  pleasant  recollections  indeed — I 
don't  mean  reducing  the  price  of  the  tickets,  but  the 
presentation  to  their  worships." 
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He  flicked  the  leaves  of  the  scrap-book  with  his 
bony,  flexible  fingers— the  conjurer's  hand  never 
looses  its  flexibility— picking  out  a  sentence  here 

and  there. 

•• '  Worthy  successor  of  the  ancient  wonder-work- 
ers '—Isle  of  white  paper.  '  Well  acquainted  with 
every  sleight  known  in  the  profession  '—that's  from 
a  trade  journal.  '  Best  conjurer  we  have  ever  seen ' 
—small  town  in  Somerset.  '  Professor  Mordaunt 
is  unique;  London  Daily  Press.  Perhaps  that's 
the  gem,  Nannie ! "  exclaimed  her  father,  shutting 
the  scrap-book  with  a  bang.  "  I  remember  having 
t»^e  words  printed  on  my  cards— '  Professor 
Mordaunt  is  unique,  vide  London  Daily  Press.' " 

"  I  suppose  it  was  an  important  paper  said  that, 
dad? "asked  the  girl. 

«•  M— yes !  Oh,  yes,  m'  dear,"  he  replied.  "  It  was 
undoubtedly  important,  but  hardly  sufficiently  well 
known  to  impress  the  general  public,  so  I  thought 
it  more  discreet  to  use  the  comprehensive  words 
« London  Daily  Press ' "  ;  the  Professor  pulled  down 
his  shirt  cuffs  and  coughed  impressively.  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  particular  criticism  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  a  local  paper  published  at  T-athnal 
Green.    Entre  nous,  m'  dear,  entre  nous." 

His  daughter,  who  firmly  believed  in  her  father's 
past  glories,  looked  at  him  admiringly. 

She  knew  the  phrase,  "  Professor  Mordaunt  is 
unique,"  as  well  as  she  knew  the  alphabet,  but  it  gave 
her  a  peculiar  pleasure  that  was  half  pain  to  hear 
him  talk  of  the  old  days.  If  only  he  had  had  more 
energy,  or  better  opportunities,  she  was  sure  he 
would  have  made  a  fortune,  for  he  was  so  clever  I 
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She  had  never  outgrown  her  childish  wonder  at  his 
little  tricks  of  sleight-of-hand.  The  box  where  he 
kept  his  simple  mechanical  appliances  was  still  a 
source  of  mystery,  not  to  be  touched  lightly,  rather 
alarming,  in  point  of  fact 

Mrs.  Mordaunt,  having  finished  her  novel  and 
pronounced  it  rubbish,  began  to  turn  over  a  work- 
basket  piled  with  stockings  and  socks  to  be 
darned. 

Nannie  sat  down  to  help  her,  while  Miss  Grey, 
the  quiet  aunt,  carried  her  tray  of  tea-things  into 
the  scullery,  returned,  put  on  her  spectacles,  and  sat 
down  to  copy  out  one  of  Eliza  Cook's  poems.  She 
was  very  fond  of  Eliza  Cook  and  Mrs.  Hem^ns,  and 
filled  many  copybooks  with  favourite  extracts 
from  their  works ;  no  one  knew  her  object  in  doing 
this,  unless  it  was  in  the  hope  that  it  would  assist 
her  in  committing  them  to  memory.  Sometimes 
»he  would  repeat  a  stray  verse  to  Nannie  when 
tbey  were  at  work,  but  she  rarely  mentioned  the 
iabject  at  other  times. 

"That  Mrs.  Leonard  is  a  caution!"  said  Mrs. 
Mordaunt,  suddenly. 

"Why,  mother?"  asked  Nannie,  as  she  quickly 
threw  up  a  wool  scaffolding,  as  it  were,  across  a 
huge  hole  in  the  heel  of  one  of  Perth's  socks. 

"  She  came  downstairs  for  a  cup  of  tea  at  half 
past  four,  when  your  pa  and  I  were  having  ours, 
because  her  toothache  was  so  bad ;  at  five  she  wanted 
some  hot  water  to  bathe  her  face,  and  just  before 
you  left  off  working  she  sent  Rose  to  borrow  my 
smelling-salts,  although  she's  sniffed  all  the  smell 
out  of  'em  long  ago." 
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"She  seems  b,  martyr  to  the  toothache,  poor 
thing !"  observed  the  Professor. 

"Oh,  I've  no  patience!"  exclaimed  his  wife. 
"Why  don't  she  go  to  a  dentist?  I've  talked  to  her 
till  I'm  tired,  and  so  has  Rose." 

"I  think  Mrs.  Leonard  is  rather  nervous  and 
sensitive,"  said  Nannie,  compassionately. 

"That's  all  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt, 
passing  her  needle  to  her  daughter  to  thread,  "  but 
if  your  teeth  ache,  you  ought  to  have  them 
pulled  out" 

"It  needs  a  little  courage  and  determination," 
began  Nannie. 

"  Oh,  I've  no  patience ! "  repeated  her  mother- 
it  was  her  favourite  expression,  and,  unlike  many 
favourite  expressions,  was  strictly  true.  "  If  you 
broke  your  leg,  I  suppose  you'd  have  it  cut  off, 
wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  should  have  it  set,  m'  dear,"  said  the 
Professor,  timidly. 

"Would  you  !"  snapped  Mrs.  Mordaunt.  "And 
if  you  got  you  head  chopped  off,  I  suppose  you'd 
go  and  have  that  set  ?  " 

"  The  cases  are  hardly  analogous,  m*  dear,"  said 
the  Professor,  abstractedly  stirring  the  paste  round 
and  round  as  if  it  were  a  cup  of  tea. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  being  nervous  and 
sensitive!"  said  his  v/ife,  suddenly  pouncing  on 
Nannie.  "  I'd  like  to  know  what  would  become  of 
you  all  if  I  took  to  being  nervous  and  sensitive." 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  imagine,  mother  dear,"  said 
Nannie. 

Ifi  there  was  a  little  innocent  flattery  in  her  voice 
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there  was  no  irony.  Her  mother  was  mollified. 
She  was  fond  of  little  domestic  storms,  gusts  of  ill 
temper,  or  wordy  skirmishes,  but  her  daughter 
could  usually  make  peace. 

Perth,  during  all  this  conversation,  had  been 
doggedly  practising  his  card  tricks.  He  occasion- 
ally whistled  softly  to  himself,  but  only  at  such 
minutes  as  his  "sleights"  were  successful.  It  was 
not  until  Mrs.  Mordaunt  broke  up  the  party  with 
the  word  "Supper"  that  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
yawned,  and  shook  himself 

"  What  cheer.  Nan ! "  he  said  to  his  sister,  as  if 
she  had  just  come  into  the  room. 

"How  have  you  got  on,  Perth?"  was  her 
answer. 

He  pushed  his  lank  black  hair  back  from  his 
face  and  shook  his  head,  doubtfully. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  make  much  headway.  Nan." 

"  You're  such  a  severe  critic  of  yourself." 

"Quite  right,  m'  dear.  Perth  works  too  hard. 
None  of  us  can  attain  perfection.  Wait  till  you've 
studied  legerdemain  as  long  as  your  father,  my 
boy,"  said  the  Professor,  with  the  dignity  of  a 
master  of  his  art 

Perth  relapsed  into  low  muttering,  indistinct  and 
disrespectful,  and  did  not  speak  again  that  night 
except  to  speculate  gloomily,  at  supper,  on  the 
age  of  the  cheese. 

Some  time  after  the  others  had  gone  upstairs  to 
bed,  Nannie  went  to  the  slip  of  a  room,  with  a 
sloping  roof,  where  her  brother  slept.  She  tapped 
softly  and  he  opened  the  door  at  once.  She  saw 
that  he  had  not  begun  to  undress. 
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-What cheer,  Nan  I "  he  said 
That  was  his  usual  greeting.    She  judged  hia 
mood  by  the  tone  in  which  he  said  it 
« Is  there  any  news,  dear  ?"  she  asked,  entering 

the  room. 

«  Yes,  there's  news,"  he  answered,  bluntly.  "  I  ve 
got  an  answer  from  those  people  in  the  North.  I 
got  it  from  The  Era  office  to-day.  They  will  take 
me  on.    I  start  next  week." 

« Oh,  Perth!" 

Her  face  flushed  with  excitement,  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  unemotional  boy.  He  put  a 
clipping  from  The  Em  and  a  letter  into  her  hand. 
She  sat  down  by  the  chest  of  drawers,  that  served 
for  a  dressing-table,  and  read  them  both  eagerly. 
The  former  was  headed  "  Wanted,"  and  offered  an 
engagement  to  a  smart  young  man  in  a  small 
entertainment  company  on  tour.  Nannie  knitted 
her  brows  over  it. 

" •  Variety  and  fit-up,'"  she  read.  "  What  does 
that  mean,  Perth  ?  " 

"Sometimes  they  appear  in  music-halls  and 
sometimes  on  their  own  account,"   he  answered, 

briefly. 

The  smart  young  man  was  required  to  be 
strictly  sober,  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  stage 
illusions,  and  be  willing  to  make  himself  generally 

useful. 

"  You  are  rather  young,  Perth,"  said  his  sister. 
♦'  I  told  them  I  was  eighteen.     I  had  to  stretch  a 

point" 
"Did    they   ask  whether    you   had   had    any 

^perience  ?  "  she  asked  next 
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"  Yet,  I  had  to  stretch  another  point.    In  fact  I 
made  up  quite  a  good  little  story." 
-Oh,  Perth!" 

He  gave  no  answer  to  her  exclamation  of 
protest,  but  a  set  dogged  expression  came  into  his 
face  that  she  knew  well,  and  dreaded. 

;•  I  am  sure  they  will  be  pleased  with  you,"  she 
said  "When  have  you  arranged  to  join  these 
people  ?  " 

He  pointed  to  the  letter  which  he  had  given  her 
with  the  newspaper  clipping.    She  unfolded  a  big 
sheet,  with  a  printed  heading.    It  was  from  the 
manager  and  proprietor  of  the  Wonder-Workers 
who  thanked  Mr.  Perth  Mordaunt  for  his  favour  of 
even  date,  accepted  his  offer  to  give  his  services 
gratis  for  a  fortnight,  regretting  he  was  unable  to 
meet  his  views  re  payment  of  a  part  of  his  railway 
fare,  and    begged  to   state  that  "The  W.   W.s 
opened  as  above  on  the  following  Monday."    The 
letter  was  dated  from  a  town  in  the  North  and 
the  writer  signed  himself— "  Your's  truely,  Geo 
Hammond  (The  Headless  Man)." 

"The  Headless  Man?"  said  Nannie,  in  a 
puzzled  voice. 

"  I  suppose  that's  his  special  illusion,"  explained 
her  brother.   "  Well,  Nan,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

She  hesitated,  looking  at  the  boy  with  eyes  that 
were  suddenly  bright  with  tears.  Then  she  rose 
and  put  her  arm  timidly  round  his  neck. 

"  I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  Perth 
that  you  would  tell  father  and  mother  "  ' 

"Oh,  we  settled  that  weeks  ago  !"  he  answered, 
impatiently,  but  not  roughly,  pushing  away  her 
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arm.  «  You  can  tell  them  fait  enough  when  I've 
gone  Nothing  they  could  say  would  stop  me 
going,  and  they've  neither  of  'em  got  enough  back- 
bone to  try  force.  I  know  I'm  young  and  raw,"  he 
went  on,  with  unusual  vehemence,  "but  I'm  old 
enough  to  know  my  own  mind,  and  I  won't  stick 
here  any  longer.  I'm  sick  of  the  place,  I'm  sick 
of  my  job  at  the  office,  I'm  sick  of  the  sight  of 
all  of  you  I"  * 

His  boyish  passion  died  out  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  started.    He  grasped  his  sister's  hands. 

••  Look  here,  Nan  I  You're  not  going  to  back 
out  of  your  promise,  are  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  You'll 
lend  r  e  the  money,  won't  you  ? " 

•'  I  didn't  promise  you  the  money  to  go  away 
from  home,  or  deceive  father  and  mother,"  she 
answered,  gravely.  "  You  told  me  it  was  to  study 
stage  illusions,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  at  some 
place  in  London." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  should  have  found  out  for  your- 
self before  you  promised,"  he  said,  roughly.  «  You're 
such  a  simpleton  ! " 

"  I  am  not  going  to  break  my  promise,  Perth," 
she  said,  "  but  I  almost  wish  you  had  chosen  some 
other  work.  Conjuring  is  so  uncertain.  Look  at 
dad " 

"  Yes,  look  at  dad  !"  interrupted  the  boy.  "  No 
wonder  he  was  a  failure.  He  hasn't  got  the  grit 
to  succeed,  even  if  he  hadn't  got  married  and  lost 
his  money.  Catch  me  losing  my  money  when  I've 
earned  it !    Catch  me  getting  married ! " 

••  Well,  not  yet,"  said  his  sister,  with  a  smile. 

"Never!"  said  the  boy,  with  the  decision  of 
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^TJ?^*''  ^  "^ '"  «^"«  «*^» 

Before  you  know  whew  yau  ire,  p'rape  In  a  couple 
t^  ^       «ot  hlf  .  dozen  kW.  on  yiir 

Nannie  laughed  outright    Heinstantly  relapwd 
l^^hl.  usual  .ulky  .Hence.     She  tooked  gnivS 

«r»^  '  u""  *°  I*****  *•**  "«^  **>  fi^ther  and 
motter  when  you  have  run  away,  Perth?"  the 

"Do  as  you  like!  I  ihaU  begone,  I  dont  care!" 

WorklS  "^"^   °^  '^   ^^^^^^ 

Aiiy?r"  **  f!7  *o  8°'  '^on't  you,  Perth  ?  Youll 
ttink  of  us  at  home,  sometimes,  and  write  to  us 
now  and  then  ?  "  asked  Nannie,  wistfully. 

Oh  yes,  of  course  I'll  think  of  you,  and  write 
when  I've  got  time.  Cheer  up.  Nan  I  You  wit 
till  I've  made  my  fortune." 

ev«n  dabbed  her  eyes,  rather  roughly,  half  play- 

^TX  "^l  '"^  "'  ^"  J*^"***-  Then  he  Uy 
opened  the  door  and  she  slipped  away    but  a 

her"  back!"  ""^"*'  '"  *"*  "^"^  *"  ^^^  ^»^ 

"Nan!     You're  not  going  to  split,  are  you? 

You're  going  to  let  me  have  the  mon;y.  all  of  it 

you  can  spare  ?    You'll  send  me  some  m^ire.  won't 

pr^'.^S^i.""'*^'"  '^'  ^"'^"■'*^'  ^  '•"'•^  «^Jy.  "I 


CHAPTER  III 

THERE  are  people  who  travel  far  and  fast 
in  Imagination.  Suggest  a  new  thought, 
or  an  old  one  for  the  matter  of  that,  and 
they  joyfully  leave  the  realms  of  fact  behind  them. 
They  are  In  a  world  of  dreams  on  the  instont 

The  Impossible,  vague  glories  of  Castles  in  Spain 
will  materialise,  In  the  mind's  eye,  at  the  glanwof 
a  stranger,  the  notes  of  an  old  song,  or  the  breath 
of  a  summer  evening.  The  scent  of  a  violet  takes 
one  Into  the  murmuring  woods ;  a  whiff  of  spicey 
perfume  is  the  essence  to  another  of  the  mysteries 
of  far  Eastern  lands ;  the  walls  of  an  old  house,  or 
the  mossy  paths  of  a  familiar  garden,  will  lift  the 
weight  of  years  and  restore  the  days  of  childhood 

Rose  Leonard  was  a  giri  of  fancy,  in  spite  of  her 
talk  of  sterling  common  sense.  But  her  fancy  had 
a  material  foundation.  It  had  all  to  do  with 
personal  desires:  money,  clothes,  jewels;  gifts  for 
her  friends  and  herself. 

It  was  one  of  her  great  pleasures  to  go  shopping 
not  to  buy.  for  she  had  no, money,  but  to  examine 
the  shop  windows,  speculate  on  prices,  and  choose 
the  possessions  she  could  never  possess  The 
whole  business  was  an  elaboration  of  a  child's 
game—"  Let's  pretend  I " 
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g^ly  beg.„  her  topping  |„  Tottenham  Court 
JHHS  •?•  ^^^^  ■  P*""y  ^""ch  of  violet*  un- 

fattened  into  her  coat.    Then  she  besan  a  vZl 
n-pection  of  the  .hop  window,.  turnhS  h^'S!; 

Ov^V?**  West  and  .lowly  maklngirway^ 
OxM  CIrcu..  and  from  Oxford  CInS.  to  K 

In  fancy  she  arrayed  herself  In  eveiy  frock  tried 
on  all  the  hata,  bought  glove,  by  thrdo^  fi^ 
h^  pretty  feet  Into  the  U  lm^rble^^'l*„'2 
Wd  her  guinea  coat  under  Ru«Csable.  oTdl^ 

The   jeweller.'  windows    held  her  caoMv*  ix. 

diamonds,  or  We  ^bl«  I^^        *  f^^*^'  ^"*»*"8 
««.^       »  w  Mg  rubles  and  emera  ds.  wrre  far 

than  Oxford  Street  could  boast  ^ 

one  saw  no  humour  or  pathos  In  th-  ««»i  . 

of  buyers  and  sellers  Sh^?  J  ^  *^*^  "°^ 
shrillcryofaiJJetiedlvl,  "^  "°  ''""^ »"  ^^e 
of  theTert  w^^ilC'  ''°"'"  **  '^'^  ^^* 
/a^Motso-fu^n^oHsr-^r^V^^f" 
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the  pecuMw  greeting  of  .  couple  of  taxi  drims 
who  met  and  parted  with  the  wordt : 
••  'Ullo,  me  o*  partlclai  I    'Ow  ffoei  it  ?  » 
-Oh,'umpty|-  *       " 

The  ttreeta.  to  her,  were  til  .hop  window.    She 

Ji^l'tt^Zl''' r^'^'^-^^fl  -ky  over  her 
bold  u  of  the  earth  under  the  pavement. 

Once  she  stopped  for  several  minutes,  at  the 
comer  of  a  side  street,  to  listen  to  a  deformed  boy 

**  7  X!?  *  '**"*"  '*'°°^*"  ^'°''"  «f  his  own  mak^ 

Ln  !i    i  ^""^  ^  ^^  ^^'^  *»*»'P«n<=e  in  the 
cap  upon  the  ground.  In  front  of  the  little  stool 
where   he    crouched,    deplorable   and   grotesq^ 
touchmg  and  absurd,  making  music 

Imfl^"*'**^*  ^J^^'  ^'"'"'''^  ^"8ht  herself  in 
Imagmation  a  perfect  trousseau.  Rose  crossed  the 
wide  labyrinth  of  roads  into  Hyde  Park. 

The  sun  had  set,  but  the  sky  was  sUll  rosv 
lUthijugh  the  sombre  clouds  of  night  were  drifting 
slowly  towards  the  West.  u"«"ng 

She  was  not  attracted  by  the  flower  beds  In  the 
dis  ancc,  glowmg  like  autumn  fires  with  purple  and 
^ow  chrysanthemums.  Michaelmas  daisies  and 
scarlet  berr.es,  but  strolled  over  the  gravel  to 
where  there  were  several  little  groups  of  peoole 
listening  to  speeches.  ^         ^^^  * 

Rose  was  always  amused  and  interested  in  Hyde 
Park  oratory.  She  never  pushed  her  way  into  a 
crowd,  but  listened  on  the  outskirts.    Still  childish 

Sof   "."J^^^'^i-^.  ^^-  »^oped  to  hear  S 
words  of  wisdom,  to  be  helped  in  her  vain   half 
awakened  thoughts  of  life  Xligion!U"« 
with  this  hope  was  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the 
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oWo^po«rty  „d  fail„„  in  life  of  many  „f  u.. 

^ner,  with  attle  knots  of  men  on  the  gravel 
„f  f.f  ."""e  0"  tiPt«.  to  peer  over  the  bent  head, 
k*rlen  tv  fi  kT  »""?""<"<'  a  -nan  whom  she 
S^  wiSr      ^^"'  *"''  ""'«  "".  »ho  was 

£7onTd;c;^r;--^--„r.th' 

young  ma„\-;:::  :LT^^l^z:^zst 
^.r^:n^--:-tX^i^ 

sho'^I^rs"':?  ht  aren«  '"S  ?"'"'  ~"  '■^ 
awav     She  »=  f  .  ,  ""<^=  and  instantly  turned 

listen  toadu7s^lk:U:  "'".  f "'"  '■'""  *° 
-five  or  six  «^ntlT"'''>""S  Ws  hearers 
with  ;  k  if  '"  '~'"'  '^<'  a  voung  nurse-oirl 

Then  she  became  really  interested  in  the  man 
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standing  on  the  box.  He  spoke  well,  if  a  little 
pedantically.  pl«tding  for  Individualism,  as  opposed 
?u  r'l"™'  J^""  P~P^*  ^^**"«<^  indifferent^ 
than  by  th  o  argumenU  he  used. 

An  eariest,  but  vagt-i,  Socialist,  at  the  back  of 
the  crowd,  occasionally  interrupted  the  speech  by  a 
badly  woraed,  oui  pertinent,  remark.    The  orator 
Ignored  h.m  until  a  loud  voice,  from  the  same 
direction,  suddenly  demanded  fair  play 

"Order!  Order  I "  said  the  anti-Socialist  "What 
has  fair  play  got  tc  do  with  my  point?  Let  the 
gentleman  put  his  question  at  tiie  end  of  the 
meeting.  ^ 

"When   are  you  going  to  end   the  meeting? 
To-morrow  morning?  "  asked  the  same  loud  voife. 

d  JJ^H?  T  *  ^^"^""^  '^"S^^'  ^°'  *h^  orator  was 
decidedly  long-winded,  with  a  tendency  to  prose. 

I   don  t  wish  to  argue  with  you.  my  lad."  he 
i^LuTX'''  V"^  y°""g  ™^"  standing  b^  the 

mr/bts!"    ''^^  "^^  ^"^^ -" -^y -<i  play 

The  laugh  this  time  was  against  tiie  owner  of  the 

ousheTh''    "'^'•'°'"'^  ^"  ''  good-naturedly  and 
pushed  his  way  to  the  front. 

hi,^K°'''^^'"u'  ''"*  ^^"  ''"'■t ;  bare-headed,  and  with 

cSnil/r.'!"  ^"^^  °^  P^"''^^  independence. 
Cleanliness,  and  buoyancy  about  him.     H^was  not 

self-possessed,  not  to  say  insolent  in  look  and  bear- 
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fl?.;7«f  ^'"^'IZ"""?  '"*"-^*  PJ»<=«J  himself  in 
InH  S^l'^^y  ^^"^^  *!"•'«  «=^°«  to  the  platform, 
and  n^ded  to  the  orator  as  if  they  were  old  frienS 

manner,  a  touch  of  the  actor  making  his  first 
entrance,  it  was  lost  on  the  little  crowd^ 

Now.  sir!"  said  the  orator,  witheringly.  and 

'^Perhaos  v  %'  °r  J^'  ^°"*''^  ^"^"^^^  «^»t;tion 
platforr?"^  "'  '''  '°  '^•'^  P°---"  of  this 

the  ^uV^""""'"'  '^  y°"'"  ^'^^P  ^°^"."  -n««^ered 

skiTmLT?/?°'"*f  '"^'■"^""y'  *"^  the  usual 
Srit  n       ^'^'^  P'^''  °"  such  occasions  showed 

sto  TheT.T'  "^''  "^"  ^°^^  Po-'J^'-  -nd 
Shot.  The  indifference  of  the  crowd  changed  to 
amused  approbation.  ^-nangea  to 

not^o?/°""^  '"^".  "^^  '^'^^""y  ^  Socialist,  but 
ne  s  or  Ch°""'''  '^P^'  '''''''  "^  "°  ^^^est- 
seemed  ti'"""  '"  ^'^  ^^^^  ^-^  "»*"n«r;  he 
seemed  to  have  entered  the  fight  for  the  sake  of 
fighting  but  he  used  the  weapon  of  a  sharp  Sngue 

by  the  man  m  whose  defence  he  had  first  spoken. 

the  oriraf-  ^'  ""^^  ^'^""  ^^'--"  them,  for 
the  ongmal  mterrupter  prompted  the  youth  who 
turned  every  muttered  word  into  a  stiSg  Ten 
Ws'l^V^r^'"  ^"^'^''  "'^^  ^  fl-h  of  cLiou  t 

S  fol^r  ''  T'^'  '^^'^  **'^  ^'-•^  "^  and 
we^e  ^d  kc^Vf  r  ^°"/  ""'  "*^y-    "«  hands 

Aftrl    V. '  u"'  ^hort-fingered  and  thick. 

After  a  while,  by  general  acclamation,  he  mounted 
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the  box  ungraciously  relinquished  by  the  Anti- 
Soaahst.  but  directly  he  did  so  his  attraction  for 
the  audience  began  to  wane.    His  speech  was  full 
of  the  commonplaces  of  a  man  who  speaks  by  rote 
rather  than  inspiration.     One  felt  that  he  was' 
putting  a  case  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  but  without 
holdmg  any  strong  personal  opinions 
The  usual  catch-words  came  easily  enough  to 
u ^T  .f ^'^^^""'^  conditions,"  "exploiting  the 

on-but  he  did  not  express  himself,  in  spite  of  his 

HeTt  hirir  '°  P'*^^'  ""'^    ^"^^  ---«-• 
hwrerf         ^^^^'Po^^ssion  with  the  interest  of  his 

His  face  changed,  the  bright,  attractive  smile 
giving  place  to  a  nervous,  irritable  expression 

^cTard  ''"  '^'"^''  *"'  ^^^  "^^^^-S 

He  met  the  fate,  at  the  hands  of  the  little  mob, 

h  s  onL^^        "^J'u"'  ^^°  disappoints  and  fails 
",      .  'ng  followers. 

"  This  c  lo  good  after  all !  "  said  the  Socialist 

whom  he  had  befriended.  socialist 

.  cln  *"  V'*-**  ^''" "  *^^  judicial  man  without 

a  collar  hesitated  for  a  sufficiently  scathing  word  J 
a  flippiant  tumbug  I "  he  concluded,  calmly. 
There  was  a  demand,  from  the  back  of  the 
crowd,  for  the  original  orator.      Once  mo^e  the 

ange?  St   t"  '''  "T  '"?^'  ^^•^'^•>^'  ^»'  ^^ 
anger   this    time,   and    ended    his   poor    speech 

hurriedly   .„d   ineffectively.     Then    h^  ju^ 

down  and   oushed  his  way  through  the  S 

without  another  word.  ^P** 
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A  few  looked  over  their  shoulders ;  there  wsu 
a  jibe  or  two  thrown  after  him,  but  he  was  soor 
forgotten  in  the  pent-up  eloquence  of  his  late 
opponent. 

Rose  Leonard  had  watched  the  whole  scene  with 
intense  curiosity  and  strange  absorption.  The 
young  stranger  interested,  surprised,  and  captivated 
her  imagination.  His  fleeting  look  of  physical 
beauty,  when  he  stood  erect  with  his  bare  head 
held  high,  combined  widi  the  strong,  compelling 
quaHty  of  his  voice,  had  filled  her  with  the  pas- 
sionate, innocent  admiration  rarely  put  into  words 
but  never  entirely  absent,  that  any  man  in  his 
youth  and  strength  awakens  in  dawning  woman- 
hood. 

She  had  hardly  noticed  what  he  said.  It  satis- 
fied her  to  look  at  him,  to  hear  him,  and  when  he 
began  to  fail  she  was  conscious  of  an  exaggerated 
pity  and  regret,  absurd  enough  in  the  circum- 
stances, but  none  the  less  real  and  sincere. 

She  was  not  a  susceptible  girl  as  a  rule,  far  less 
sentimental  and  foolish  than  the  majority  of  girls ; 
but  strange,  subtle  emotion  swept  over  her  as  she 
watched  him.  He  was  so  eloquent,  so  earnest,  so 
brilliant !  She  could  not  judge  him  with  the  cool- 
ness  of  a  throng  of  men.  She  hated  them  all. 
They  jeered  at  him.  They  did  not  understand 
mm.    They  hounded  him  away. 

Obeying  the  thoughtless  impulse  of  the  minute, 
Kose  edged  her  way  out  of  the  crowd  and  fol- 
lowed slowly,  but  decidedly,  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  youth 

If  only  she  dared  to  speak  to  him !    She  raged. 


^.  J^' 
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inwardly,  at  her  own  fears  and  convenHonality. 

WkT  u  r  '"^^^^  *°  **P"*«  ^^'  sympathy. 
What  would  he  say?  What  would  he  think  of 
her? 

She  observed  that,  directly  he  had  left  the 
Marble  Arch  crowd  behind,  his  bearir.g  changed 
once  more.  He  lifted  his  head  and  squared  his 
shoulders.  Rose  divined,  without  seeing  his  face 
that  he  was  rapidly  recovering  from  his  petty 
chagnn.  She  was  glad  of  it-comforted,  touched 
by  his  evident  mastery  of  himself-and  her  own 
mood  changed  at  the  same  time.     She  was  a  little 

Tnl      **    ^'^^^'  *  *"^^  ^'***™*''^  °^  ""^^^  "^^  ^*d 

Ro?."  ^°^!au  ^°''^""**^'y'  a>-e  secrets  well  kept. 
Rose  would  have  confessed  to  many  faults  before 
acknowledgmg  that  she  had  deliberately  followed 
an  unknown  man  in  Hyde  Park.  It  was  very 
ndjculous.  and  every  minute  increased  her  wonder 
at  herself,  but  she  still  followed  him 

A^^hn^"  '°7  ''''°"'  ^^^  ^^^^  °"t  °^  the  sky. 
A  chilly  wind  sprang  up.  The  gravel  path  was 
darkened  by  the  flick  of  rain. 

The  stranger  suddenly  turned  on  to  the  grass 
and  took  shelter  under  a  tree.  Rose,  mak^ 
an  exit  gate  that  she  saw  in  the  d  stance  was 
obliged  to  pass  him.  '  ^^ 

She  was  almost  running.     She  had  drawn  her 
skirts  tightly  together  in  one  hand,  grasS  he 
little  shabby  umbrella  in  the  other     Hercheeks 
were  wet,  for  the  flick  of  rain  rapidly  develo4d 
Z:^^^^'    Shetur^dLheac;^^ 
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There  was  room  for  two  in  the  shelter  of  the 
tree.  Another  minute  and  she  would  have  been 
standing  beside  him;  but  the  glance  that  met 
fte»— the  mstant  recognition  of  a  pretty  girl- the 
invitaUon  of  a  smile  and  a  beckoning  ^Z2l 
her  a  shock  of  surprise.  — k  vc 

She  was  near  enough  to  plainly  see  his  face,  and 
she  knew  the  expression  well.  She  had  seen  it 
again  and  again,  on  the  faces  of  men  in  West  End 
streets,  as  she  went  home  from  her  work  at  night 

Her  own  eyes  became  blank-the  eyes  of  the 
London  g,rl  who  can  take  care  of  herself  and 

i„"«^r  ^5f' /.™~"»  to  encounter  the  covert 
insult,  or  the  danng  approach,  that  she  instinctively 
recognises  and  repels. 

Gladly  and  gratefully,  bewildered  and  enraged, 
she  turned  out  of  the  quiet  park  into  the  shdte 
of  the  busy  streets. 


CHAPTER  IV 

AFTER  her  unaccountable  folly  and  dis- 
illusion in  Hyde  Park-Rose  did  not 
spare  herself— the  girl  went  home  in  a  very 
uncertain  temper.  There  was  no  more  imaginary 
shopping  for  her  that  day.  She  fdt  weary  and 
dispinted. 

Colet  Street  looked  particularly  dull  and  un- 
mteresting.  She  entered  the  house,  according  to 
her  usual  custom,  by  the  shop  door.  Nannie 
Mordaunt  and  the  quiet  aunt  were  finishing  their 
day  s  work  by  gaslight.  She  spoke  at  once  on  the 
subject  of  latest  and  greatest  interest  in  the  house. 

"  Any  more  news  of  Perth  ?  " 

It  was  a  week  since  Perth  Mordaunt  had  run 
away. 

"  Yes  I "  said  Nannie,  looking  up  eagerly  at  the 
sound  of  her  friend's  voice.  "  He  sent  \is  a  picture 
postcard.  Isn't  it  good  of  him  to  think  of  us 
again  so  soon?  It  was  only  the  day  before 
yesterday  we  had  his  letter." 

"Cost  him  a  ha'penny,  didn't  it?"  said  Rose, 
looking  carelessly  at  the  picture  postcard  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

The  bright  smile  of  pleasure  faded  out  of  Nannie's 
face.  She  went  on  threading  a  string  of  seed 
pearls  without  answering. 
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"  Well,  I'm  glad  he  Is  getting  on."  said  Roae, 
quickly.  "  It  must  be  splendid  to  begin  a  new  life, 
with  everything  changed  about  one.  New  scenes, 
new  friends,  new  clothes  I " 

" '  don't  expect  Perth  will  get  any  new  clothes 
for  a  long  while,"  said  Nannie,  shaking  her  head 
rather  ruefully. 

"  No,  but  he's  a  boy,  and  clothes  don't  matter  to 
a  boy,"  said  Rose, "  I  was  thinking  of  how  I  should 
feel  myself  in  his  position." 

She  went  out  of  the  room  as  she  spoke,  and 
made  her  way  slowly  to  the  first  floor. 

A  fretful  voice  greeted  her  entrance  of  the  front 
room. 

"  Is  that  you.  Rose  ?  At  last !  Where  have 
you  been  all  this  time  ? " 

Her  mother  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  straining  her 
eyes  over  a  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Leonard  was  a  haggardly  thin  woman, 
still  young,  with  a  quantity  of  black  hair,  adorned 
with  a  comb  of  artificial  diamonds  and  turquoise. 
She  wore  a  faded  blue  teagown,  trimmed  with  lace, 
and  much- worn  velvet  slippers.  Her  eyes,  lai^^e 
and  lustrous,  were  so  dark  tht-i  they  seemed  to 
shadow  the  whole  face,  making  the  beholder  forget 
everything  else.  Her  nose  was  too  large  and  her 
thin-lipped  mouth  too  wide  for  beauty;  her  skin 
was  sallow,  and  her  noticeably  long  throat  so  small 
that  a  big  hand  could  have  clasped  it.  She  always 
"ttott  her  dresses  cut  low  to  display  her  throat 

M#t.  Leonard,  in  her  childhood,  had  earned  her 
own  living  and  helped  to  suppcnt  her  parents  by 
dancing.    She  had  been  thoroughly  well  trained 
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ftt  one  of  the  big  variety  theatres  in  London  where 
ballets  were  given. 

Strikingly  pretty  as  a  girl,  she  Heft  the  ballet 
when  she  was  nineteen,  to  sing  in  the  chorus  of 
a  musical  comedy,  with  the  hope  that  was  never 
fulfilled  of  being  able  to  win  her  way  to  leading 
parts. 

Shrewd  and  ambitious,  she  quickly  adapted  her- 
self to  her  new  &urroundings,  successfully  apeing 
the  manners  and  speech  of  girls  who  were  better 
educated  and— on  the  surface  at  all  events — better 
bred  than  herself.  It  was  not  long  before  she  was 
perfectly  at  home  in  that  peculiar,  Bohemian, 
extravagant  world  of  musical  comedy  that  apes,  in 
its  turn,  the  larger  world  that  is  called  Smart— a 
world  that  is  always  gay  and  irresponsible,  where 
poor  relations  are  not  admitted  by  the  young 
women  or  any  relations  at  al!  by  the  young  men ; 
a  world  that  is  hard  to  describe  ;  to  call  it  respect- 
able would  be  absurd  ;  to  use  the  word  disreputable 
would  be  untrue — shall  we  say  it  holds  a  skilful 
balance  between  the  two  ?  On  the  whole,  a  very 
amusing,  good-natured,  generous,  flippant  world, 
not  without  its  comedies  and  tragedies,  its  love 
stories,  and  its  struggles  for  power  and  place. 

It  was  in  this  world,  without  any  formal  intro- 
duction, that  the  ex-ballet  girl  met  her  future 
husband.  It  was  love  at  first  sight  on  his  side,  at 
second  or  third  on  hers ;  they  were  engaged  for 
three  weeks  and  married  within  as  many  months. 

Henry  Leonard,  a  frank,  impetuous  boy  of 
twenty-two,  quickly  discovered  that  the  hardships 
of  life  began  with  the  end  of  the  honeymoon.    His 
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own  people  •cknowledged,  and  IgnonA  Mr. 
Leonard.  He  graduaJl/drifted  awaJ^'.ii  i? 
old  (Hendi  and  tMoci^tinnJ  it  \i^  ^^  *"  ^^* 
#..~..^k  u  J  f^'*°°"*'  Unable  to  pursue  hli 
f  T;:**  ?•**  *^  *n*«ndcd  for  the  ArmV-ft^ 
Inevitable  that  he  should  turn  towirdT*^ 
fe«lon  in  which  his  wife  was'2o^',,l'*^~- 

^(ZV^S'^r'  ~°"  ^"^P*  Into th^ 
»et  of  the  theatrical  world,  lone  tours  with  ^ 

f..Uire  of  her  voic.  and  .11  .h.  habiu  oMnddit 

ririinST^'""  "!?'  ""^  "■»"««'  >>"  from  a  ;S.y 
girl  into  a  haggard,  wombat  woman.  '^ 

buf  .h«  „„"?*  "J"""' «««'y  with  her  husband, 
moiner       Her    earliest     recollections     wp«.    «r 

wnen  Mrs.  Leonard  was  out  of  work 

him  w,>K  ^iT  ***'  ''*'^*'  occasionally,  but  loved 
him  with  all  her  passionate  little  heart  He  w^^ 
kind  ajjd  gentle;  he  made  her  li«le  toys  oT ^f 
match-boxes  and  sheets  of  note  pape^The  tU 
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^SL^'lf  ^  *T?  of  omnibuses ;  he  told  her  long, 
ambling  stories ;  he  never  struck  her,  or  pulled  her 
hdr^  her  mother  often  did  in  fits  of  temj^" 

was  "  s!^;a  "^J'"P''"''0"  of  Rose's  after-life 
Zn^fJir^  ?  '^'^  remembrance  of  her  poor 
young  father.  It  never  left  her.  She  dream«S^f 
him  v.v.dly  when  she  was  a  woman.  sS  c^.d 
tt^hful^T  ^''  ^'"^'''  8'^«"  an  artist's  skill,  a. 
WM  dust  as  If  she  had  seen  him  yesterday. 

aff^L^^^  ^  T^i"  °^  *^''"'  '■^^  ^«'-  constancy  of 
affection    would    have   seemed    to    most    xZnZ 

^It       ^'f?  •"*^'-^°ven  into  all  her  thoughts  and 

Mrs.  Leonard  had  gradually  lost  touch  with  her 

w'th  X  .  °"  ')'  '^*^''  ^°«'"^  »^^^  opportuni 'os 
Jal-n.  .  °^  ^°"'**  ^"^   beauty.    She  gave 

income  being  supplemented  by  Rose's  earnings. 
slr^Zl'^f'  of  ambition  and  respurce.  always 
sehr-rehant  and  independent.    She  had  mkde  the 

TZtl,    ';  '^°^^^-'^oo'  training,  passed  the  dff! 
throulh   "     '^'  ?  '"""'^y  ^'  ^  ^'^'^r  '"arching 
eaTedur/"?^u  '°"^"^''^'^  ''^S^'  «"d  owed  he? 
real  education  to  the  interest  taken  by  her  school 

eX^Sc^"'^^°^^^^'-^^^"-'~-^ 

thIiil^''Jl'  '*f  ^  »'*"d'<^«:>P«d  in  her  work  by 
the  bigness  of  her  class,  was  a  woman  of  singularly 
firm  and  s^veet  disposition,  svmpathetic,  absorbed 
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In  Iw  oceupttlon.  unusually  browl-mlnded  and 

^^TJf^a^  ^^'  •'^«''  *^«  n»nn«^  of  the 
■chool.glrl;they  walked  and  talked  together,  the 
mlBtrtu  lent  her  book,,  and  taught  he?  to  mal« 
her  own  clothes. 

K.?:^.?^***  ***'  ^^  '*'»8*»'  "**«••  'saving  school, 
behind  the  counter  of  a  very  small  drapery  establish- 

In  Notting  Hill.     It  was  one  of  those  hopeless 
dull,  peculiar  little  shops  to  be  found  in  S^dTn 

ll^^^'^V'^''^"'''  ^  '''''''''  ^'  ''^  <^^' 
There  were  two  other  young  ladies  employed  by 
Mr  Pash.  and  they  "lived  in."  All  the  young 
ladles  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  but  they 
were  requested  to  turn  up  their  hair,  and  the  counter 
luckily  concealed  the  shortness  of  their  frocks 

Mr  Pash,  hungry-eyed  and  prematurely  old. 
marched  up  and  down  the  small  shop  with  all  the 
t^Wr  ^?.   '"*«*«:^"'"^«  of  a  West  End  shop- 

endowed  Mrs.  Pash  with  all  his  worldly  goods,  and 
she  now  spent  her  life  in  the  underground  kitchen 

for«rrr^fr.^'^'^  ^^^y  ^"^  '^'  cat.  cooking 
for    the  staff"  and  for  two  sets  of  lodgers 

Before  Rose  had  been  in  the  house  a  week  she 

reahsed  unlike  the  other  young  ladies,  the  humour 

and  pathos  of  the  situation.    It  moved  her  to 

l^h.T!!i;"^ .'?  '''  ^"-  P*»^'  «"<=«  ^"<=h  a  pretty! 
light-hearted  girl-she  had  been  a  pupil  of  M„ 

tiny,  fretful  baby  perpetually  at  her  breast     It 
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wnuied   her   equally   to  hear  Mr.  Paah.on 


the 


r  "^.t,.*  *^"**°'"*''  ^^  out  « Forward.  Miss 
Leonard!  Ribbons r  and  to  Me  him  walk  away 
with  astumed  Indlflerence  while  the  customer  made 
up  her  mind  whether  she  should  take  one  yard  and 
a  half  or  two  yards  of"  our  Uhi  satin  "  or  "  our  rich 
lute,"  at  one  penny  three  farthings  per  yard  The 
final  choice  was  the  signal  for  Miss  Leonard  to  rap 
on  the  counter  and  scream  "Cash!"  followed  by 

***«,« J?***"^  '*^'*'*  **'"•  ****  *y'"B  "P  of  the  parcel 
--  Will  you  take  pins  for  the  farthing,  madam  ? 
Thank  you !  "-and  the  opening  of  the  shop  door 
for  the  customer's  departure. 

All  the  young  ladles  were  thin  and  sallow,  but  not 
so  thm  and  sallow  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pash  and  the 
baby.  Rose  would  have  left  them  within  a  week 
of  her  engagement  if  she  had  not  been  hold  by  a 
feehng  of  pity.  She  hated  the  shop,  the  rubbish 
they  sold,  the  attic  she  shared  with  the  two  other 
girls  the  poor  food  ;  she  hated  it  all.  but  the  youn? 
couple  had  taken  her  into  their  confidence,  told 
her  their  difficulties,  and  she  stopped  with  them 
for  several  months. 

Her  next  bid  for  a  place  In  the  labour  market 
was  in  a  paper-box  factory,  piece  work,  but  so 
monotonous  and  poorly  paid  that  she  only  stopped 
for  three  days.  Then  followed  a  period  of 
answering  all  sorts  of  advertisements  without 
success,  for  Rose  cheerfully  ignored  the  fact  of  her 
youth  and  inexperience,  even  to  the  point  of  apply- 
ing, by  correspondence,  for  the  post  of  matron  at 
a  large  orphan  asylum  for  boys. 
It  was  not  stupidity  on  her  part,  but  a  restless 
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H^nH.fr?''  Shewasthetypeofglrl^ 
Hved  in  the  future,  curious  for  knowledge  of  the 
myrteri^  of  Hfe.  n.tunUly  courageous,  im^n^vSy 
pure  .„  heart  and  mind,  but  reckl^  and  pass.Wt2^ 
nwody  and  introspective. 

Rose  by  the  time  she  was  nineteen,  had  devel- 
2rifer"a^/  Jf .^^f'^  ^-'^J  ^nd  clever  shorthand 

N^inl  M    5^^"*'  ^'''^''^  ^"^"^^  "»°««y  from 
Nannie  Mordaunt  to  pay  for  lessons  at  a  business 

She  became  a  typical  business  girl,  not  because 

There   never  was   a  woman    more   essentially 

th^  «Ji"'.^Tu^""'"^  ^^  J»^'  *»«  *^*»entially 

I    iftSf"  mat ''Vr^=  ^  •'"'*  *^^'  ""^^  than 
Limn.  •     I^'i'*'*^'    '*^°™'"fi^    sentimentahty, 
generous  m  thought  and  word  to  other  women 
outwardly  indifferent  to  the  chance  of  m^'^' 

possibility  of  love  as  every  other  innocent  girl  of 
her  age  and  temperament. 

Mrs.  Leonard  \vas  singularly  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  her  only  daughter.  They  we«  excel! 
lent  friends,  with  occasional  and  violent  quarrels, 
but  their  serious  talks  were  all  on  the  subjecTof 
ways  and  means.  ^         ' 

Singing  and  dancing  pupils  came  to  the  first 

!.r  \^t''  ^'"^  »"  very  uncertain  quantiS 
although  Madame  Leonard  ("Madame"  tookS 
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more  impressive  than  ••  Mra."  on  her  cards)  under- 
took  to  train  voices  for  grand  opera,  oratorio,  or 
the  musical  comedy  stage,  and  to  teach  any  style 
of  dancing,  from  classical  Italian  ballet  to  the 
latest  coon  step,  from  Spanish  fandango  to  Irish 
Jig  * 

Her  principal  patrons  were  ladies,  who,  like 
h«i.elf,  were  unable  to  obtain  engagements  them- 
selves but  wished  their  children  to  be  trained  for 
the  stage.  Madame  Leonard's  fees  were  most 
r^nab  e,  but  she  had  to  struggle  against  formid- 
able  rivals  in  the  various  schools  for  stage  dancine 
to  say  nothing  of  more  prosperous  and  successful 
private  teachers. 

On  the  day  of  Rose's  adventure  in  Hyde  Park 
she  found  her  mother,  lying  on  the  sofa  in  Colet 
street,  m  a  particularly  despondent  mood 

••The  ^o  little  Fuggles  have  left  me.  Rose !» 

said    Madame    Leonard,  in    a  tone   of  despair. 

Their  papa  refuses  to  pay  for  another  quarter. 

He  diiapproyes  of  the  profession  and  wishes  his 

daugnters  to  learn  something  useful." 

"Well,  mother,  the  two  little  Fuggles  would 
never  have  earned  their  bread  at  dancing."  said 
R<«c,  consolingly.  •'  I  never  saw  such  flat-footed, 
poker-backed  children."  ' 

"What  did  it  matter?"  exclaimed  her  mother. 
••  Mrs.  Fuggle  always  paid  on  the  tick  " 

it-IwR''  *  ^^\P^y  M"--  F»ggle  has  stopped 
«S      ,     '  preparing  herself  a  cup  of  tea. 
My  elementary  class  is  now  reduced  to  one 


k 
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^ose  crossed  the  room  and  stiooped  down  to  kiss 

"Never  mind,  mother  dear!"  she  said.  "You 
wil  get  more.  Does  your  tooth  still  ache?  You 
look  so  worn  out." 

"It's  all  very  well  to  talk  I »  said  Mrs.  Leonard, 
pushmg  away  her  daughter's  hand,  « but  I  see 
noihmg  ahead  of  me  but  starvation.  I'm  old— I'm 
u^ly— I  wish  I  was  dead  I" 

"  Oh  you're  not  old  and  ugly  I »  cried  Rose,  in  a 
tone  of  distress. 
••Yes,  I  am  !    Look  at  me !" 

„«^!5^  ^uf^T^l  ?*' "P  °"  ^*  ~^*  *"d  «t^*i"ed  her 

hr^H?  TK  ^'  ^""'^  ^~"*  ^*'  ^«^«  ^>th  both 
hands.    The  sallow  skin  looked  like  a  piece  of  old 

«Ik  stretched  over  a  skull,  and  the  tendons  of  her 
long  neck  stood  out  like  cords.  Then  she  laughed, 
toudly  and  hysterically,  showing  her  big  leeth 
between  the  thin,  colourless  lips. 

"My  God !  You  see  what  poverty  does  for  a 
woman  !  she  sa  d.  "  I  used  to  be  happy  and  gay 
all  day  long.  I  used  to  look  in  the  glass,  Hke 
you  re  aljvays.doing,  and  think  it  would  go  on  for 
cvcr# 

Rn^^u^f '  ^"J"'"*  **'^^"e  ^l^Jy."  protested 
Rose,  who  had  not  lost  her  childish  dread  of  such 
outbursts. 

"I  only  wanted  a  little  happiness-a  little 
p^easure-I  only  wanted  to  be  like  other  women." 
Mrs.  Leonard  went  on,  rapidly,  with  all  the  bitter 
self-p,ty  of  the  egoist.  "I  loved  my  husband, 
devoted^,  distractedly,  but  we  were  L  poor.  ^ 
wretchedly  poor !    How  he  disappointed  me      I 


Her  mother 
c  ^  the  sofa 
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thought  he  was  a  rich  man,  but  he  dashed  the  cup 
of  joy  from  ray  lips  on  the  wedding  day.  He 
deceived  me  vilely,  but  I  adored  him." 

"Oh,  mother,  don't  be  so  theatrical ! »  exclaimed 
Rose,  who  had  heard  all  this  before  and  knew  how 
untrue  It  was.  «  Father  always  did  his  best.  You 
knew  he  was  not  a  rich  man.    He  never  deceived 

you,  and  as  for  loving  him  so  much^ " 

She  checked  herself  with  an  effort,  and  sat  down 
at  the  table  to  drink  her  tea. 

"  That's  right-turn  upon  me  I  Insult  me,  you 
cruel,  heartless  girl !  You  serpent  I »  cried  Mrs. 
Leonard. 

Rose  gave  a  contemptuous  laugh, 
burst  into  tears,  threw  herself  back 
cushions  and  cried  uncontrollably. 

"  Oh,  mother,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  How 
weary  I  am  of  these  miserable  scenes.  Oh,  I'm 
so  sick  of  it  all  I  "cried  Rose. 

She  pushed  back  her  chair  violently  and  began 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  Her  W- 
suppressed  boredom  and  loneliness  found  vent  in 
a  torrent  of  words.  Mrs.  Leonard  retorted  sharply. 
There  was  httle  affection  on  the  girl's  side,  and 
no  consideration  on  the  mother's  to  curb  their 
tongues. 

The  foolish  bickering  turned  into  an  ugly  quarrel 
Both  voices  grew  shrill  and  incoherent     As  Mrs 

f^T  ?T  ^'^^  ^°'^  P^^^^-  "^""^  ''•"ths  flashed 
from  hp  to  l,p,  stinging,  cruel,  and  remorseless. 

Then,  at  the  very  height  of  the  storm,  there  was 

a  genUe  persistent  tapping  at  the  door.    It  had 

contmued  for  several  seconds  before  they  heard  it 
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th^^^'  "  '*'"  '""**  ^~*'  ^^*^y-    "Who's 

"May  I  come  in  ? "  asked  a  soft  voice. 
Rose  flung  open  the  door. 

Wg  bunch  of  flaming  yellow  chrysanthemums  and 
glowmg  autumn  leaves. 

Ki "  ?**  *^*/°'  y*""  *"^  ^••»-  Leonard."  she  said 
blushing  a  httle  with  shyness  as  she  held  oltl!^ 

Rose's  face  changed.    She  worshipped  flowers. 
How    beautiful !      Boughs   of  goW  I      Looic 
."mtTti"  ^^--^--'-^^-  angf^forgott'^rli 
rr^SithemTnVa^e??""^^'-"^^^^^ 

an^i.n*Jl*  ^^'^  ''""^*''  "°*^**  '»*«  threshold, 
?^  !!i  ^  unconscious  of  the  storm  she  had  in- 
t^pted.    the    whole    atmosphe,.    seem^^  ^ 

i^r?r^Kr*!L^*'"^*"^*»*'^^  ^i«» »  half-appeal 

Z^1:t^"^r^'-    T^^fo'^veeach^o'ther 

UT 2^hM?    .      r°'^  .°P*"*^  **»«  ^»ndow  and 
toe  fresh  cool  a.r  of  night  soothed  her  quivering 

rLed'^i^r^r ''-'  *  ""'^  ^'-^^  ^' — ' 

Quietly,  deft  of  hand  and  soft  of  tread,  Nannie 
Mordaunt  moved  backwards  and  forwards  deckTng 
the  room  with  her  flowers.  accKmg 


CHAPTER  V 

ON  the  following  day  Rose  Leonanl.  taking 
advantage  of  her  mother's  softened  mood 

««i  ♦       rf  u    *  ''""''*^'  ^«"'  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment for  her  with  Mr.  Chalh's  ^ 

Mr  Challis  was  a  dentist,  but  Mrs.  Leonard 
insisted  on  calling  him  her  medical  man.  It T^ 
*o  much  more  interesting  to  say  he  was  treating 

He^^  t^  known  Mr.  Challis  nearly  all  her  life. 

y^s  his  jumor.    Rose  had  thought  him  a  middlj!! 
aged  man  when  she  was  a  child,  but  as  she  grew 

irL  s'he'^X,  '"  ^''"  ^°""^^^'  ^"^  -*  this 
S^Ifortfes    "^^^'^J^'W^^^  ^^^  to  be  a  man  in 

rfiw'.^^^"  Tu"^'''^  ^^"ther  he  were  a  skilful 
dentist;  mdeed  she  had  advised  her  mother  to  go 
elsewhere  his  charges  being  so  very  low.  She 
th^liS^  K^,rr '  "'  '^"*^^*^'  ^^-  to  suspect  to 

Ltounded  t  ^T^-  '°  """•  ^^°""^  -°"ld  have 
astounded  h.s  richer  patients.     She  thought  he 

^^ed  her  mother  and   herself  just    like  other 

G^f!f''^  *i~"^^  "y^"  ^'''^  «»d  Kensington 
Gardens  on  her  way  to  Bayswater,  where    Mn 
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OiiUis  Uved,  Rose  could  not  banish  from  her  mind 
the  Uttle  adventure  of  the  previous  day.  Had  she 
naUy  followed  an  unknown  man?  What  had  he 
done,  what  had  he  said,  to  affect  her  so  strangely  ? 
It  was  too  absurd  I    It  was  incredible  I 

^S^i.r^J'^u**^  *"*=*•  ^y^  ««««•  W»  fine 
voice,  his  thin  but  full-lipped,  bright^oloured  face. 

She  recalled  the  inviting  smfle.  the  beckoning  hand, 
irtth  which  he  had  greeted  her  as  he  stood  under 
the  trees  in  the  rain. 

It  was  hard  for  Rose  to  confess  herself  a  prude, 
but  it  was  easier  than  believing  that  her  un- 
known hero  had  offended  her  quick  sense  of  rieht 
and  wrong.  That  was  a  subUe  point.  Perhaps 
she  had  mistaken  his  expression.  She  began  to 
blame  herself.  Of  course  he  ought  not  to  have 
smiled  but  then-why  had  she  looked  at  him  at 
au?  Was  that  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  smile? 
Another  subtle  point. 

Perhaps  the  smile  could  be  condoned,  but  the 
gesture  was  unfbrgiveable.  Quite  unforgiveable? 
Analysed,  what  was  it  ?  The  right  hand  raised  to 
the  leve  of  the  shoulder,  the  palm  turned  towards 
the  beckoners  face,  the  first  finger  bent  and 
moving  backwards  and  forwards.  That  was  all 
Such  a  harmless  gesture  1  By  the  time  she  reached 
Bayswater.  Rose  had  forgiven  him. 

She  stopped  at  a  particularly  neat  house  in  a 
duU  by-street.  "Mr.  Challis.  Dental  Surgeon" 
appeared  on  a  brass  plate  on  the  front  door,  like 

scribed :  -  Rmg  and  Knock,"  «  Visitors."  ••  Serva^ta  " 
and  "  Surgery."  *     •^crywiis, 
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J^^*^^^  ""**  knocked,  and  was  admitted  by 
mJ^^  \  Parlour.maid  that  one  might  have 

ir  ^      cap  and  apron.   The  pert  self.possesa,^ 

ook  Roses  umbrella  out  of  her  hand,  banged  it 

no  the  umbrdla^tand.  th«w  open  ;  doofand 

said    in    one   breath-"  Yes-walk-in-please-ihat- 

for  wi  ''"'''*'  ^^  ^  ^""^  *°  "k 

.  J'**/!i;'"'**?*^'f°**"  "^'^  furnished  in  the  usual 
IW  JT""^  '^^^'L"^-'^**'"^  '^^  <*"»  f"™^^re 

grate  flanked  by  an  unnecessary  display  of  poker 
shovel,  tongs,  and  hearth-brush,  ^     ' 

sm«ir  T  '*°'^".  **y  **  *''"**°^'  matching  the 
small  Parlourma,- '  who  had  bounced  out  of  the 
room,  shutting  the  door  behind  her,  aiding  f^m 

Mr.  ChaUis  entered  the  room,  and  was  standing 
^.deh^  before  Rose  heard  him.    His  tread  wa! 
soft  ,n  big,  square-toed  boots.    He  was  a  tall 
somewhat  heavily  built  man,  fresh  and  healthyli' 

hair  and  beard.     H.s  eyes  were  small,  but  par- 
fcularly  bright  and  clear -merry,  twinkling  eyes 
under  straggling,  thick  eyebrows!    His  fafe  w^ 
full  and  round  in  shape,   but  not  too  fat;   his 
manner  was  a  mixture  of  geniality  and  professional 

He  was  so  scrupulously  neat  and  well-brushed. 
«>  spick  and  span  from  his  dull,  grey  necktie  to 
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W«  shiny  bUc:.  boots,  that  his  whole  mppcwance 

S'lfuJ"'*^*^".^  ""^'^'o"-  effort  rone  Ml 
he  was  living  up  to  his  position  as  a  piifessional 

Pertaps,  in  the  conventionality  of  his  views. 

TTitothought  passed  through  Rose's  mind  as 
tiiey  shook  hands.  Mr.  Challis  had  big,  powerful 
hands,  but  his  shake  was  feeble  and  indffinT 

What  a  long  time  since  I  saw  you.  Rose  I" 
t';^^^J'^J^:;!''y  «-«"«  «^c  better  of 

tai'th^VrTh.'n-T  f"y**»'"«  *«  "«tt«r  witii  my 
S!r      ,:  u^"'    "^^  »n»^ered,  showing  a  set 

by  their  even  whiteness,  but  to  despair  from  a 
busmess  point  of  view. 

o^viA"*^  T"  T"'^  **^*=*P*  "»y  »"^ta«on  to 
pay  us  a  pnvate  visit  now  and  then."  he  said. 

Rn3.  '^"''f*^''"  »f^»id  I  had  forgotten,"  said 
Rose,  colouring  a  littie  at  the  confession ;  "  I  didn't 
know  whether  you  really  wanted  me  to  come 
Mr.  Challis,"  she  added  hastily. 

An^Vh"*  "°'  ^''''  }'^'  '^^^  *"^^  '^^  expected. 
Any  other  man  would  have  seized  the  opporUmity 

The  dentist  pondered  a  minute. 
J'Lfr'^  ''"T  ''"^^  '  ^'^  ^*"'  y°"  particularly." 
seeing  you,  all  the  same." 
She  was  surprised  and  annoyed.     It  did  not 

S^'hr  "^^  """'"'•  ^^"•'"  ■»^''" 

"Then  it  was  all  for  the  best!"  she  said.    "I 
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dkta't  want  to  come,  and  you  didn't  want  to  see 

■ma"  ^^ 


••id  Mr.  Challit,  with  emphasis. 
—  ?"  she  repeated  the  word  question- 


me.' 

"Thenl" 

"Then- 
ingly. 

He  waved  her  to  a  seat,  a  little  too  much  as  if 
it  were  the  fataJ  chair  in  the  surgery,  and  sat  down 
himself,  faang  her. 

"My  mother  was  unwell  all  the  summer,"  he 
explained.  "One  of  my  aunts  and  a  couple  of 
cousins  were  stopping  with  us,  and  our  domestic 
arrangements  were  decidedly  uncomfortable.  I 
wished  you  to  visit  us  at  a  more  auspicious  time 
Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  more  than  a  little  surprised  at 
his  unusually  grave  manner. 

He  ahvays  chose  and  pronounced  his  words 
carefully,  as  if  he  had  not  quite  forgotten  a  time 
when  posribly  the  construction  of  a  sentence  gave 
him  trouble,  and  the  aspirate  lurked,  like  a  hidden 
enemy,  ready  to  trip  him  up. 

iwr"^!*?,''"^'  *~""*^  *"  °^^^*^  P»«t'"  continued 
Mr.  Challis.  « My  mother  is  herself  again,  and 
my  relatives  have  returned  to  Tunbridge  Wells- 
may  they  long  live  there  f " 

Rose  laughed. 

"I  mean  Tunbridge  Wells  is  a  delightful  spot 
and  exactly  suited  to  my  poor  aunt's  complaint 
Bayswater  was  not,"  said  Mr.  Challis,  with  those 
twinkling  eyes  of  his  discreetly  half-dosed. 

"As  for  our  domestic  upheaval,"  he  went  on, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  « we  ought  to  be  thankful 
to  have  got  rid  of  Elizabeth  at  any  cost    My 
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P"'*"****!  work  hftd  a  morfaid  attM^^  «_ 
^^«Ml    Whoever  I^SS^^ 
quickly  I  found  he.  on  Ii2l^  nlS^*!' 
kevlioie.    If  »..  .1  Jl^  •*•  Wrtenlng  at  the 

hZTrJ^  '"Olive  we 

hu^Mr^cSUl"'''  ^^"^  ^^  ^»»o  h«d  never 
-  Ti^:,?T  f  «>""»nlcative  before. 

HnJ^  S!^ ''''°  ^?  5^ '"•    Her  name  i,  Olive 
Hooper,  pronounced  In  her  own  «et  OHv  'o«^ 

IhopeAewfllrtopwithu*    H^fiLto^S^^ 

M^aL^JfateJi''""^''"^^^  ^• 
wiZ'V"'     '  .*^  ^"P^*^^'  Mr.  Hooper  lart 

hTIu^^^V ,  "^  *~  "*""^  *«•  Wm,  and  all 
I  IfS^S^J"  ^°'"8f  '•^  to  flood  the  bisement 
I  ^  better  have  done  it  myself.-     ""  °^"»«"*- 
Rose  laughed  agafai. 

««/?"'"  '"^  good-natured,-  she  said.     "Lart 

stupid  man  painting  the  back  of  th^  hous^  don  V 
you  remember?     We  watched  hi      ou^^f  .k 
surgeon  window,  and  I  don't  tWnk  I  h^  hLn  lU 
a  brush  in  his  life     You'rf  f.t.«  u-      ^  handled 


Do  you  think  I 
"Jh,  no  f " 

A  bit  of  a  fool?' 


am  quite  a  fool,  Rose?' 
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•Not- 

"Your  second  'no'  lacked  the  decMon  of  the 
fint,  my  dear." 

He  middenly  laid  one  of  his  big  hands  on  her 
dtoulder. 

"  I've  got  a  sneaking  fondness  for  rogues  and 
vagabonds  like  that  house-painter,"  he  said,  in  a 
tew  voice,  almost  timidly.  ♦•  But  I  never  confess 
it,  Rose.  My  family  is  so  respectable  and  proper. 
I'm  so  respectable  and  proper  myself.  Obliged 
to  be.  Hush  I  Don't  you  betray  me.  Do  you 
know  what  I'd  really  like  to  be?" 

"  No ! "  said  Rose  for  the  third  time. 

•  A  travelling  tinker  I "  he  whispered. 

•  Why? "asked  the  giri. 

She  cottM  not  understand  him  in  the  least  He 
had  never  talked  to  her  like  this  before. 

•  I'd  like  to  sit  at  the  edge  of  the  road,  mending 
kettles,"  he  went  on  ;  "  that's  my  secret  ambition. 
Nobody  knows  it  I  don't  like  town  life,  or  stuffy 
houses,  or  black  clothes— don't  I  look  like  a  mute  ? 
—but  the  long,  windinglanes,  little  dells, and  sleepy 
woods— ah !  Mrs.  Carter  I  How  do  you  do  ?  And 
how  is  the  poor  mouth  ?  " 

He  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence,  as 
the  door  was  thrown  open  by  Oily  'ooper,  to  greet 
the  patient  who  entered.  Then  he  turned  to  Rose 
again  with  his  usual  manner. 

"Now,  Miss  Leonard,  will  you  step  into  the 
surgery  and  I'll  look  at  my  engt^ement  book  to 
make  an  appointment  for  mama.  Pray  be  seated, 
Mrs.  Carter.  I'll  only  detain  you  a  few  minutes. 
Severe  toothache  all  night  ?    Dear  me !    We  must 
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.•n.i'  :  ■■*;';!„;  clinker  k^  MrChtBI.,  with 

"here  they  cwild  h«i?  M™  rl     *"«"g-™oni, 

dr.«r.rs ;  «  ft.  window,  over  ook  *  ^^^5°^ 
kept  gaiden;  at  the  tin  „,,!»."*'"?  of  »«»- 
picture,  on  ft.  wall,  rf  M    /u'"?,""«''  *«  »"'/ 

piece-there  her  eyes  a^p^-'  "  "»  """'e"- 

in.or'snt»;^rdt:":-i^- 
<-::v:°X'^4rora=''^'---^^^ 

;-.»n.ly  rccc^ni  JTht„tV°,7,  """"L  ^"^ 
l'P«.  the  open  shirt  collar  a„rf  k'  i^''' "^  '"" 
=venth.sepeculiari,ie?„e„  1  * '°°"  **«•  f" 
Hyde  Park  orator  '*'"»"eristic  of  her 

"Now. let  m.«e.  shall  w.„yeo.n,or„w  after- 
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-  vi!  ^^^^^''^  ~""<^  'n  W-  chair, 
airily.'''- "^^^^    WhoIsthi.r'MkedR<,.e. 

"tk^  !?  ^^'  f '?•"«"'«»  eye-glasses. 
«a  J.   «     Tk^  '«Jy?  "-there  were  two  photo- 
^pht   on    the  mantelpiece.    "She  is  my  aJ^ 

M^ Ch.m ^  'he  man?"  interrupted  Roae. 
tne  photograph  over  her  shoulder. 
J  Oh,  that  young  fellow  is  a  grandson  of  my  dear 
oW  go^^noj  the  man  to  whom  I  was  app"ntiSd 

Tthl^hefalr:^'  Milraice-E^gene'S^ 
1  think  he  is  going  to  work  with  me,  when  he  can 
make  up  his  mind  to  begin." 

snlT°'''  "^"^  ^°"'"  '^^'^'^  ^<^'  in  a  tone  of 
fdte^^'    "^o  you  mean  he  wants  to*^' 

Q  J*!!  ^''*!  °^  ""'=''  *  *h'"e  if»ve  her  a  httle  shock 

ParV  t°hefh  °'''Vr-  ^^^h  the  crowd  in  HyJ^ 
Park,  the  charm  of  his  appearance  and  voice  and 
then  she  thought  of  the  dull,  disagreeable  ZV  of 

matter     A^dT'  "'""''^  "^^  ^"'^^  -°^^' 
r«dy  ears  ^        """'^  '"""'^'^  ^^"^"^^  ^°  her 

sai^hetltL'Sr^"^^^^^^^^^^  r'-'^'" 
^  living,  and  I  didn't'know  tVt.t  hi  °  ^^ 
I^Jggest.     I  wonder  what  ..u,d  '.ally'  l^ 

He  looked  thoughtfully  and  affectionately  at  the 
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Sr^^  .peaking   more  to  himself  than  to 

-  To  be  sure,  or  a  genius  ! "  said  Mr.  Challis. 
Now  you're  laughing  at  me."  she  cried. 

Eugene  is  no  more  of  an  orator  than  I  am  » 
qmckly.  -but  he's  .  good  lad, .  ve^r  ginl  la? 

ph^:s.r^ '" '""  "'""""^  "^  *• 

'•Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Challis.    Goodbye  I " 
She  put  out  her  hand  for  his  feeble  shake  but 
he^^nsed  her  by  a  gnp  that  was  Sl^\^„"i 

;^grr-:::;s;^sfr;t?^ 

dear.  My  mother  will  be  b.opy  to  offer  you  a  cup 
of  tea  any  afternoon  at  half-past  four  " 
'  "I  don't  leave  the  office  till  five  o'clock.    I'm 
a  workmg  girl,  you  know.  Mr.  Challis." 
••  Then  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company  in 

Wedme  at  half-past  seven.    I  prefer  a  middav 

dinner  myself,  but  I  can't  spare  the  time.''  "" 

i  U  be  veiy  pleased  to  come,"  said  Rose,  and 
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«he  added  as  carelessly  as  she  could,  "Perhaos 
youll^introduce  me  to  the  orator  on  the  «S 

"Eugene?    To  be   sure!    Certainly.    I'll    tell 
hfm  to  stop  after  his  work  " 

Mr^rhir"'  °"^°^  "^^  '"'^^'y  »"to  *e  hall. 
Mr  Cha  s  paused  a  minute  with  his  hand  on  the 
door,  smiling  at  her  rather  ruefully. 

"  I'm  afraid  mama  is  a  little— tryine  when  sh*. 
m"  d~  n "'"  ^'  '    ^°"  '^'  --  -'  ^-blti! 

hereto  <!:;n1de"^^^^  '"  ^^^'^^°"  ^"^  --  — » 

It'linSl^niif  ''"T  ^^  ?."^  ^^'■y  d»"'  Mr.  Challis. 
Jt  isn  t  mother's  fault.    I'm  used  to  her  " 

"Very  hard  and  very  dull?"    He  repeated  the 
words  softly  to  himse'f.  ^         ^* 

"Mv'tri,*^''"''  '^'"''  ^'T  g»^«>Wing,»  she  added. 
My  lot  IS  no  worse   than  that  of  hundreds  of 
other  girls  who  live  as  I  da" 

"You   don't  take   any  interest  in  your  office 
work  ?  "  he  asked. 

hul^A  !''*'^^"''  "°'     ^*»*'  d°  I  care  about 
b^l     and  invoices   and  estimates  and  all  the  rest 

onie  morc!^'  °"''     "  '""*  ""  *''  ^°''*^*-    ^°°^-»>y* 

He  watched  her  down  the  steps,  waving  his  b,V 

hand^and  smiling  blandly  as  she^urned  her  h^'f 

Then  he  went  back  to  the  surgery  and  stood 
i^y  for    several    minutes.   undistS    by  Sjf 

at  his  trim  little  garden.    For  once  the  dahlias  and 
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geraniumaiaaed  to  interest  him.    Whatever  w«« 

ltn™2!  M°",  '"*;'  °'''^«'  "O"''!  luHly  have 
known  him  for  the  man  who,  eveiy  day  „d  ^ 
<J»y,  aympathised  with  his  ™«JZ  i  ' 

f«io„al,  tap^onal,  ^mXTm^n^n^"  "  ""■ 


CHAPTER  VI 

WITH  her  black  bag  in  one  hand,  aad 
a  big  umbrella  held  over  her  head  in 
the  other.  Nannie  Mordaunt  made  her 
way  from  Colet  Street  to  Mayfair. 

Mayfair  was  the  last  neighbourhood  in  London 
where  one  would  have  expected  the  pearl  stringer 
to  have  fnends  and  had  he  seen  her  pick  out  one 

l^li^^^*''  ^""^^  ^"  '^•'"P*"  ^^*^^'  ^^oWy  ring 
the  bell  and  gam  mstent  admittance,  her  dicent 

to  the  lower  regions  of  the  mansion  would     ivc 
mstanUy  occurred  to  his  mind. 

Nannie,  however  was  taken  up,  not  down,  the 

umbrella  and  black  hand-bag.  The  whole  figur^ 
of  the  girl  was  out  of  keeping  with  her  surround- 
ings, although  she  had  on  her  new  winter  coat  and 
hat  and  a  new  pair  of  brown,  shiny  kid  gloves. 

Her  little  feet  tapped  smartly  on  the  polished 
stairs  as  she  followed  a  footman  to  the  third  floor, 
bhe  hardly  gave  a  glance  at  the  white  panelled 
walls,  but  stared  longingly  at  great  b^wls  of 
hyaanths  and  tulips  in  the  glimpses  she  caught 
of  rooms  on  the  way.  The  house  was  familiar  to 
her  She  paid  it  a  visit  every  six  months  or  so 
to  rcstrmg  Lady  Rostron's  pearls. 
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fh5*^*^,  °^  Nannie's  patrons  refused   to  trust 

On  1^^-      1  ^T"'''  '"O'n'nendation 
ner  over,  like  a  little  prisoner,  to  a  lady's  maid  of 
iTa^lt  Sf  ""''  ^^^  "^^^  rright'ene?"''she 

boudoir  ha  f  dress,ng.room.  that  always  made  her 
at  South  Kensmgton  Museum,  with  its  green  waHs  • 

=„?!""■'•  v"*'"^"""'  removed  her  hat  and  jacket 

pwr  of  sharp  sassors  out  of  the  hand-bae  Then 
the  n,a.d  unlocked  a  jewel  box  and  drew  a  string 
of  pearls  into  the  light  * 

Nannie  held    them    between   her   two   hand, 
adnjmngly,  before  she  began  to  work.  ' 

Orients,  well  matched,  of  exquisite  shane  >n,l 
colour  they  hung  together,  pearlSL-i!  Uke 

Hke7e:^ls  r^"""  r  '"'^""^  o'  »  wS  r^ 

cuth"nr.i;eTi'^™'''  r"'  **  ^■''"■p  ««i«  «f«o«. 

a^rf  *   ^^    ^'^ ''""'  '*'»'<«"  ">c  lustrous  beads 
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Lady  Rostron  WM  generally  in  a  huny.    She 

five-and-thirty,  kind  and  sweet  to  everybody,  but 

?rr  "^""Vf  '°"'**  ^•***  *^*  »*«"'  ^^lities  of  life, 
«^h«-  world  was  peopled  with  admirers  and  lovew 
--a   devoted    husband,    fond    children,  perfecUy 

^n^  1^"'^*'^  ^***^"^  pensioner.,  affertionate 
fmnds  humble  flatterers-^nd  she  did  not  believe 
that  there  were  any  evils  that  a  sweet  smile  and 
a  full  purse  could  not  assuage 

.nf^  ""^t?  'i'^  *^^  ^^*"*y  ""^  her  only  hobby. 
Stat  fo7  i^^h''"'"^  "**^*"  '°'  °"^  P--"*  «-^ 

tunh  J!  f  *1  P*  ~"'^'  ''■  ^«  «»  had  equal  oppor- 

J^l  7?r?  °'  ''"''"*^  *^^"**«"'  ^hat  would 
become  of  the  luxury  of  giving  ? 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Harris!     How  do  you 
tL^n""  ^^'  ^T'""^  *°  Nannie-she  always 

ately  with  the  pearl  stringer.      Lady  Rostron's 
hands  were  taper-fingered  and  very  soft 

1  m  afraid  my  pearis  badly  need  attending  to  " 
she  went  on.  stooping  over  Nannie  as  she t?rk^. 
1  ve  been  wearing  them  continually  for  the  last 
few  months.  One  never  wearie.  of  pearls  Al 
other  jewels  are  so  garish.  How  I^n^  you 
Miss  Harris!  Yours  is  such  beautiful  work' 
Isn't  It  beautiful,  Court  ?  " 

"  Yes,  m'lady."  said  the  maid. 
.hn.JlH^''"^''  "^"''^  ^*'  ^^^"^  °^  threading  pearla     I 

«I^irrZr'""°JT'^°^-   Would yourCourt?" 
WO,  m  lady,"  said  the  maid. 
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-^^'C  it^!^J^<^  »f  l*  quit  -at 
md  w^^^  •Wngfag  pearb  for  thfrty  y^ 

the  neTwtth  .hi?''  ":«>"*«'  from  the  old  Xto 
given  to  mV' ^d  ;^™5y"L'"'*"--'»''  <•«» 

«.iitt.e'',Cin"?i^rT^rShT''ii;'  "«"■ 

As  she  spoke  there  was  a  tao  at  th.  j~. 
man  entered  the  room  Mht^-  V        ^°°''  »"<'  > 
maid  went  o„,    7^*1^^"'^  "'""»<'"»•    The 

ciuirwi.hanexte'iS'^t^r"'"''"-"""'- 
Ha,2:'who1sr:«riL"   ^■'""    "*"   •«"'»«   «'« 

« oid'„\rrj-f„^^,s"pii'r^'  "r 

m  Camden  Town."  ^  ^'  Monday 

new«me^,""*"''  "  aerkenwell,"  corrected  the 
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tettas  111  by  thenwelvct-the  red  box,  Hal.  on  the 
opporiteside.    Thanks,  dear!" 

•..S?""'*.,^^'?*""*'  *"*'"'  «>"  ^«'  work,  had 
hjrdly  noticed  Udy  Rostron's  brother-in-law,  and. 
after  one  glance,  his  Indifference  had  equalled  her 
own. 

He  was  accustomed  to  the  passing  of  his  sister- 
h^-Ws  satellites,  maids,  manicurists,  hair  specialists, 
mllhneis,  and  regarded  them  all  with  amused,  but 
Incunous,  eyes.  ' 

He  leaned  on  the  back  of  Lady  Rostron's  chair 

^.n'S^•*'^u"**^.*^^''**^  ^'''    "*  "•*«*  to  see  her 
handlmg  her  jewels.    She  was  like  a  pretty  child 

nMi  ^       \  ^*?    '^'"^"'^y   **»"'    PO««cs   or 
philanthropy  that  he  was  really  bored. 

The  old  pearl  ornaments  consisted  of  a  lone 

neck  chain,  torn  and  worn,  earrings,  and  a  couple 

of  butterfly    brooches.      Nannie    put    down  her 

tweezers  and  arranged  them  in  a  row. 

u  "tl^^^u  T  ^"^  *^"y  mended,  madam,"  she  said, 
although  they  are  badly  broken." 

-wni*""  ^.8^*^'"   exclaimed    Lady    Rostron. 
Will  you  do  it  now?" 

will  'l!?  '^a^^  '  f "''  '^^^  ^^""^  ^°">«'  "adam.  It 
wUl  be  rather  a  long  job.  You  see  the  mother-o'- 
pearl  frames  are  broken." 

^Kf''^  ***'?. °"f  ""^  '***  ''""^fly  b«>oche8  in 
the  palm  ot  her  hand,  examining  it  closely 

tim«  .7  .^*^~"  1°°^***  ^^*^  »"*«^««''  fo'  the  first 
time,  at  the  pearl  stringer,  from  her  thin,  deft 
fingers  to  the  tight  coil  of  her  pale  hair. 

Could  you  make  a  brooch  like  that  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"Oi>.yw.*." 

•*".««"  with  honeSj.'^  "''*^***»«'  ««<^ 

"  "a!^.^  '^Ooyo.  think?  •  he  ,AU 

^w  tong  *»«ld  It  ,.k„«  u,  «.k.  .  rtniW 

m!?.T;S^  '*°~^  thooghtfally. 
Svei^l;^!:'^  "~'  "»  -i"*--!-*  feu,  or 

•»d  saw  fouJ  to^  f^  "™  •dmireUon  tf  d« 

Heao.Ro.tron,  h..,uUng  between  .o^»  Ta 
^^No,  dr.    I,..  .  ^  ^^  ^j_^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

answered  N„nie.  .1^'  "  ,!:^  "*'  ™''»"." 
hundred.  ^^*d,  J~  ^'PS"*P"  '  -«" 
drill  them  h^ jj^^~'  ">■ «"'     =d  to 

'o-.«rdoit,.rs:s,iU":^;^y^<i^g 
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"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  Om,  sir  I " 

Her  aboeked  voice  nnde  Urn  bugh,  but  ft  wm  . 

pntlemm.  Hb  face  wu  wrinkled  and  oJkZ^ 
into  .  network  of  line,,  tanned  «TaZn^^ 
expo«.,e  to  Eartem  skle..     The  dark^in  „^S 

It  was  notjn  Nannie's  power  to  study  or  attempt 
analysis  of  character,  but  Henry  Rosti4  ap3 
to  h«- gentle  nature  from  that  first  h^ur  St  AdJ 
njeeunfr    She  had  a  strange  feeUng  of  ^1^' 

sie-htl^^n"  '^"^^  *  '-^''^^^^  ^'^^^ 

Udv^R '^l?'  "°^r^«<^'ylovely!"cxcIaimed 
Lady  Rostron,  when  Nannie  held  ul  her  newlv 

strung  necklace  ofa  hundred  pearls.       '**'  "^^'^ 

Nannie  looked  at  it  too  with  silent  admiration 

Henry  glaj,ced  from  one  woman  to  the  oT^ 

«coJ.L    r"'"''  °^  *  ^^'^'"  h*^  «W.  quietly, 
an  onion V    '"""'"^  *^"^  ^"^  resemblU'that  of 

ieck  ^      *"  ****"°"^  *=^^^P   ~"nd   her 


•The  pearV  he  went  on,  in  the  sai-c  voice, 
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^  a  diitemper  in  the  creature  that   producae 

Ji^J  "1*^  ^'  •^^  *^«  •^«"-fi»h  Jn  «»«  world 
would  suffer  from  the  same  distemper  as  the  pearl 
oysters  I "  said  Lady  Rctron.  *^ 

-The  6nest  pearl  I  ever  saw  belonged  to  a 

continued.    -  He  was  an  old  German  Jew,  steeped 

exprnsion  of  his  face  as  he  rolled  this  perfect 
pearl  in  the  hollow  of  his  brown  old  palm." 

*hl  ^JUS^  ^''*  Thompson  has  handled  some  of 
U»e  most  lovely   pearb   in  London.-  said  Udy 
RMtron,  giving  Nannie  yet  another  name, 
n^ui      *^°"' °^*"  8«*  "nytWng  finer  tlian  your 

tJ?^;^*'"  "'*'?',  °^  ^""^  '°  ^""y  '^**'"  "Claimed 

« l5n     ^'  m  '^  ^'.  ^•''*  *  P*='"«»"»»  compliment. 

vil  M-^^xi  "'"^  ***"  °'^  ^^  °'«*"'^^.  won't 
you,  Miss  Thompson  ?    They're  the  kind  of  thines 

tTeVHil,"'*!;  **  ?Ll^°^'  Afternoons,'  aren't 
in-law  •  '"'"^"^  *°  ^'^^  ^'°*^"- 

Shll^hT'^^Sl'^i"^  ^°"'  ''^^'  ^^*^^"--' 

"In  connection  with  St.  Barnabas,  in  Wal- 
worth.  No!  It  isn't  St.  Barnabas.  I  can't 
recollect  the  name  of  the  church,  but  we  try 
know"'    hold    of   the   wives    of  drunkards,  yoL 

"Ah!     Isn't  the  name  'Sober  Afternoons'  a 
httle  too  gloomy  ? "  said  Rostron.    « I  should  have 
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thought  'Jolly  Evening. •  or  'Melancholy  Moms' 
would  be  moie  tultable." 

"Of  cxHine  we  use  the  word  'sober'  in  a  wide 
■ense,"  said  Udy  Rostron. 

"Perhaps  that's  as  well."  observed  her  brother- 
in>iaw. 

"We  mean  temperate,  quiet,  thoughtful— just 
the  emotions  to  suggest  a  simple  gown  with  oid- 
liirtUoned  pearl  ornaments,"  she  went  on. 

-Do  the  drunkards'  wives  turn  up  in  simple 
g)wns  with  old-fashioned  pearl  ornaments  ?  "  asked 
Henry  Rostron. 

"Oh,  no,  poor  dears  I"  exclaimed  his  sister-in- 
law  w»th  genuine  distress.  ••  It  would  break  your 
heart  to  talk  to  them,  Hall  Sometimes  I  r^lly 
wonder  whether  we  are  doing  our  best  for  the 
poor,  but  I  suppose  we  are-of  course  we  are !  If 
only  we  could  induce  them  to  be  more  thrifty  and 
temperate  and  self-respecting!  I'm  sure  I  iry,  in 
my  own  way,  to  set  a  good  example." 

In  thriftiness  and  simplicity?    I'm  sure  you 
do,  my  dear  Shelagh."  said  Henry  Rostron.  with 

!  wf  ,  "1""^  '^'  J"^*^'-^^  of  »  room. 
Well,  its  all  comparative,  Hal."  said   Ladv 
Rostron,  plaintively.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  peari  stringer  had  finished  pack- 
ing  the  hand-bag.  put  on  her  hat  and  coat  and 
was  patiently  waiting  to  be  dismissed  ' 

a^ain"^;?^*'  f"l  "**■""'"  ^*'^  Lady  Rostron, 
Til !       ^^  ''^"^'-    "^°"'"  »*"d  back  the  seed 

You'rl  i  7"  ,'^J^  J°°^    ^'^^'^y   b^'^^tiful. 
«  ou  r^  so  clever  {    Qood-bye ! " 
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♦Wnk  I'w »v«^.f^,  *!'''•/•«*  •»<•  I  don't 

"Did  I?    How  «r„^';f'^'»'™"«'y" 

point  of  doing  it     H«SlTk^    '  "•"*  « 
turn.  if.  bJow.     wtrr^'^"'P«"'-«"    I 

or  -S::^:?!.  ^rc:^.f'  *«  poor  girl  H.^ 
J,     we  jeweller's  name  appear^ 
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IL^'^'"******^  ~*  Flciafag,  .wi   the  peart 
Ifl»        name  It  Mordaunt ;  but  otherwise  you're 
right— you're  perfectly  right" 
He  had  made  a  menul  note  of  the  girl's  name 


Now,  show 
"  It  is  so  si. 
"Butlcoul 

II  XT •_ 


CHAPTER  VII 


me  how  you  do  your  work.- 
"mple,  sir." 
II V     '      couldn't  do  it" 

clumsy."       ^^    ^  """  »  fi"8"»  ««  much  too 
"Not  yours,  if  you  cho«  to  try.  sir  " 

of  >.I^"'Ckt1hct"VT  **°"«  *'"  •*»« 
usclei,  in  «  •    "  *°'''''"  ">"«  «>«)'  would   he 

-  h"  you'"b:^„"5  '^'"••'  ■»  ""•   "  No.:!": 

NaZl^*o^tt5y"'t,:^„^  rr*  ■"  '""•"  «■■" 

tabie-L,-th.n  I  A   *f^      •""  °"*  end  on  the 
«v^^    *'," '""ead  my  needle ." 

„  JL"  "  ""    ^""^  "^  ^o-  '>»y  ™ch  peculiar 

«• :  you  couldn-t  C .  „^e  sIL*'""^"  ^»^ 
pearls."  *^      ^'"  ""'  enough  for  seed 

"I  understand,"  said  Rn<f»» 
on  I"  ■        °  Kostron.  gravely.     "Go 

n 
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-Well  you  see  I've  threaded  my  needle."  con- 
tinued  Nannie,  with  equal  gravityf  Cw  I  uke 
thfatiny  spnng  to  keep  the  ring  of  the  snap  firm 
The,^you  aref    Now  I  make  a  knot  befo«  tTe 
fi"t  pearl  ,s  passed  from  the  old  silk  to  the  new 
That^  the  one  difficult  thing  to  make-the  knol' 

a  year  to  learn  how  to  make  a  knot  like  that " 
^  Do   you   always  make  a  knot  between  the 

"Oh,  nof  It's  just  as  the  ladies  wish.  Of 
cou«e  ,t  strengthens  the  silk  to  knot  it.  but  the 
P«ark  look  prettier  teaching  one  another  Don'I 
you  thmk  so.  Mr.  Rostron  ?  " 

I  I.^f^T'  ""^^^y  *'*^*'"''  thought  about  it— ves 

thmk  they  do.    Are  there  many  pearrstrinrr^' 

m  London.  Nannie  ? "  ^       strmgers 

Mv^'nT'  }u  ''"'*  *  *'^''  P*^**P'«  ^^^^  about 
wh'^^u.hThl  "^^'^^JV^'^  «h°P.and  the  lady 
Who  taught  her  was  taught  by  Afr  mother,  then  my 
grandmother  taught  my  aunt,  and  my  auit  tau^JJ 

N^tU''"hf  *^  *'  ^"  '""*"""•  *=^^°"""&  a  little. 
Her^  pale  face  was  never,  even   for  a   momenf. 

sai^'Si^X^''""^"""'^^^""^'^^^'" 

nad  sat  beside  her  as  she  worked.     He  could  not 
h.ve  explained  the  attraction  that  the  smaJl  shop 
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In  Colet  Street  had  bad  for  him  fi«m  .k.  j      _. 

hto  firat  visit  *■"  '■•J'  "^ 

the  silk  that  slipped  through  her  pearls. 

nem  te?  a  m'^'k^^  ^°"*'^*'  "^^^^  ^o^t^"  had 
never  met  a  girl  who  impressed  him  as  beinir  at 
once  so  practical  anH   ^^    -  *"*  **  ocmg  at 

and  so  redc«n       qI  ".!"P'*''  '°  transparent 

^rf    f  K     t'  ^'P*"""^  °^  h^'-   brother  Perth 

Sd  Ih""  '*'"'■  ^"'"^'  ^<>^«  Leonard,  but  ^e' 
had  nothing  to  say  about  herself.      He  wZ  Jv 

^^ndn^beeninthel^SLc^^^ 

InJc^eV"^^"'^^-'^*^'^'''  "''^  **^«  «''^' 
He  laughed. 

county.  L^  .*?  .t  rrenrofT,  liZ 
fnend..  Pearb  have  been  a«ociated  ^h  1^6^ 
you  kno«r  from  time  immemorial.  They  "ay  "tat" 
rte  iun  Qod,  Mith...  wore  earrings  o/j^Z.t^ 
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^fa.  a  le^  that  Vishnu  gave  them  to  his 
daughter,  Pandara,  as  a  wedding  gift." 

^k"^*".??"  "*y  ^*^'  ^*^  Pe^J  stringers  in 
the  cjd.  old  days  I "  exclaimed  Nannie. 

I  think  there  have  been  pearl  stringers  since- 
well,  the  creation  of  the  original  oyster  " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Rostron!"  cried  Nannie.'  "Did  the 
ladies  wear  necklaces  in  those  days  ?  " 

••What  do  you  think  yourself,  Nannie  ?  « 

She  pondered  a  minute. 

"There  were  not  any  ladies  at  all  when  the 

Won  ?*"  "^^'^  "*^''*^'  ""•'^  *•"*'*'  ^'•• 

youtow/J^''*^  "^"  *•"'  ''"""  ^"'y  ^"  *^**'' 
••That's  true,"  said  Nannie ;  "  but  do  you  believe 

You  re  too  literal  for  me,  Nannie." 
The  faint  flush  of  colour  that  he  liked  to  see 
came  again  into  her  face. 

frL\  1?°"'  f  *"*"  *°  ^  impertinent,  sir,  by  con- 
tradicting  what  you  say— " 

"My  dear  child ! "  he  interrupted,  ••  you  could  no 
more  be  impertinent  than  I  could  suspect  you  of 
It.  Besides,  you  didn't  contradict  me.  You  cor- 
rected me  m  a  Biblical  error." 

She  looked  distressed,  and' his  tone  altered. 

a«  To  2  '^f'^'''-  ^V  '^ '    "°^  d°  y°"  ™an. 
age  to  get  along  in  this  hard  old  worid   Miss 

Voutu^^hVir  ?*'^  ^'"^  "^»^*  -"^  ^'  ^'^ 
You  ought  to  live  in  a  mother^'.peari  shell ! " 

She  carefully  tied  the  last  knot  before  replying, 
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Omjhe  clipped  the  .ilk  with  her  Oum  «i~or.. 

"You  have  told  me  such  interesting  thimrs"  »hm 
Sdt     II,™!^K     ^'  ^  »*•>'  •"«■  new  come 

^««»ln'rthrr;^  '"^^  -«•  -"  <--"» 

thIT^"'''°.  '  ''!?''  '°"'*J"    Have  I  given  you 

dil  T^""  °'  ^"S  "  ««y-tempe«rf,TlJ^° 
4^  brute  who  mustn't  ^  coLulcur^ 

N„nfe    '"''    '■«''"'«  ■"«- to  imply  that  I -.^u-d 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  laid  it  over  her.  .„^ 
at  h..  touch,  Nannie  trembled  fL^^o^' 
She  waa  amazed  at  herself,  and  he  was  wh^L' 
«ncon«  ous  of  the  sudd«,  tumult  in  W  ^'«""' 

frie-Sr-he'sL""'     *.:'"'  "".*  -""'^  "'yo" 

when  you  contradict  them-let  'em  wllk  f    a!  f 
«  I'm  con^med,  you  won't  get  rS  7^,0^1^ 

and  I  don't  mean  to  gtt  out  of  it."  " 

and  !«^ir'«"  '^'"  ^f  ""  "^-  «>'■»  fingers 

lazing     If  ^'      .  '  '""'"'  »t  the  idea  of  his 

*"""'■    'f  •«•■  ">««  was  a  mau  whose  ,^ 
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g««»M^  d«,ied  the  words,  it  was  Henry  Rostron. 
His  face,  his  figure,  his  step,  his  gestures,  were  all 
expressive  of  disdplined  energy  and  the  driving 
qualities  of  hard  work  and  mental  concentration.^ 
Then  I  may  talk  to  you  just  as  I  please  and 
you  won't  be  oflfended?"  said  Nanrn^  with  a 
foolish,  vain  desire  to  prolong  the  mood  of  the 
flying  moments. 

*hl  S^  ~i!!!^  ^""r  "*y '    '  ^*"'  to  »^no«^  so««  of 
the  Ideas  bom  of  your  long,  silent  hours  at  work  » 

he  answered ;  "you  asked  me  just  now  if  I  weri 

a  pearl-fisher.  Nannie.     Well.  I  am,  but  the  pearls 

I  seek  are  not  like  yours  ;  they  are  called  thoughts 

and  my  difficulties  are  even  greater  than  thoS 

encountered  in  the  ancient  fisheries  of  Ceylon." 

askeTSLS  '"^  '"'  ^°"  ^'  ^P~--«'- 

"Generally  in  the  oldest  sheUs." 

She  looked  puzzled. 

"Shells  made  of  parchment,  Nannie,"  he  ex- 
P^amed.  with  his  whimsical  smile.  "Sometimes 
there  is  only  one  peari  lost  in  a  hundred  paces 
sometimes  there  is  a  long  string  of  them;  hS  if 

itLT  r  "^  ^f "  ™"'^^*^  ^'^  ^^  ^^  ^  poem 
nstead  of  a  string-it's  a  prettier  word.    Some- 

Umes  one  hunts  through  a  whole  bushel  of  shells 

uit  n  ^'^"^''  °'''  **  *^^  ^'  *««  are  only 
httle.  1  Wbegotten,  stolen  things,  like  the  pearb 
stimulated  to  artificial  growth  in  China." 

in  •m!!^"."''?'..^"^  *"y  S«^  specimens  at  all 
in  up-to^ae  shells?"  asked  Nannie,  thinking  of 
her  own  little  libraiy  of  cheap  editioiis  of  mXn 


P^rti^  ttHwiST-  "»•»«  °f  '«.•»««-  good 

pjjr    A  poor  (Uh«n«n  wlU  ,„i„  Ae  „„y 
"But  the  most  valuable  «n«^; 

"^getting  Wg?.   **'  '°  "^  ""  *«  sraall  hours 
"  Are  you  fond  of  dancing  > "  ..i.  j  ., 

"•y  presence    Cm  vou  S^  '"^-'n-'**  ii»i.ts  on 
"No  ia..  I.        '^   '*'""•  Nannie?" 
No,  «ri  Iv.  „^  ^i^_    The  l«,y  i,  .„ 
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«  tTu         •  *^'  dancing  lessons." 
"  Let  her  teach  you." 

sTrin  of    u  ?  "°*  *""•  *»"  face  up  to  the 

stnp  of  sky  over  the  roofs   as  Rq«.  h-i    1 

^n  her  do,  but  look^ip^aHn^y*^  tZ^ 
Rostron.  She  felt  that  *'*^*""S'y  at  Henry 
her.  ^*'   ^*  ^°"^<*    understand 

IVe««l  and  h^'^LJ"^':?  •"  *«  P~Pl« 

-..™m„g  ana  n^<;i^;^er,*iT„r.' 

ditaney-pots  "L  hL      k°°*^:    '^°'  J**"  *« 

"«d  to  ^kcyTL^"'*^^^-  "«  ««  gi»"ts 
Httl.  hiUoc  J  ^  ^  ^!'«'  .f  f  ft'y  we.« 
Mr.  Rostron?"  ^         "''   '"'  "O-  stupid, 

"  No,  Nannie ;  no." 

»he  'Jem™  "iZL^Z  "I'"?  """  '°  «'  "»■»■•• 

nil.  ■ooking'J^'Shir  t^'-TotnT""  "^ 
^  ".".bling  in   th.  «^.  «„,  ,    "^     «^^o 
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•o«nd  of  a  tournament  I  love  toiimmm«n».  i 
never  thought  of  that  tfll  R<ri^!?T*"^  * 
Scotf.  book  called  .Jvail^r  SmK"  £3 
have  you  read  it?"  *o»tron, 

"Yuan  ago— yes." 

*rb^1u**^"\  ""'  '."■■«  "<*•"  Hood 
^oot  Of  all.    Dyou  know  what  I'd  do  if  I  wa. 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  I'd  go  and  live  in  Sherwood  Po™«    ._  i  i.j 
go  to  the  Holy  Und.    H,  ™J^  ^-^4  ,  " 

■o£tU^jrh*--%^vouHte. 
She  l«,l,ed  a  httle  disappointed. 

•KeniI«;rth-i,Xl^,*°"  ^^""^  "y  *'« 
ShedT'    She  get,  S^ti'L^'^"'^^ 

he?"  Lw!^^^  *^**  '^^'  '°  ^^-  Boffin.  dWn't 
he?  asked  Nannie.  "I've  read  most  of  Charles 
Dickens's  novels,  and  several  of  TKotl  ^"^^'es 
I  don'f  HI,,  w  ,    ^^^^^^  °»  Thackeray's,  but 

J  don  t  like  him  nearly  so  much ;  do  you  ?  " 


na  nuRt  muKon       n 

^,illl!*'fe**""^    TiWi  not  «n  ounce  of 
!Sr**  *>«*'»•«»  my  lovt  for  then  both.- 

h«w"wri:ir  "*^  ^  «>•  chwMtew  In  their 
book.  ?H„„dred..aien't  there?  No  wonder  thi. 
^^i^ZfT^u"^^  I  fancy  I  .ee  them  all  I  '• 
M.  ^  2?**  *'**"**  **"  °"«  another's  shoulden. 

•rwading  out  her  arms.    "Sometimes  it  changes 
toto  a  mjble  hall,  with  high  pilla«  and  X 

It  a  grand,  Mr.  Rostron.    Nobody  sees  it  but  m^ 

you  know ;  and  I  never  tell  n^^^ '^  ^^  »»"*  "»«• 
-  You  are  telling  me." 
"Oh ^you!- 

th.^*!!.  *'°'*^**  abruptly,  suddenly  remembering 
t^M      w  *  "*:*"«*'•    ''  ^^  been  so  easy  to  Cuk 

diJWence  came  rushing  back.    She  would  «y"o 

f«r,  M  r  •  T  '^  ^  y°"  "«*  time.  I'll  brine 
four  old  fnends  of  mine  who  will  be  ibic  to  teU 
you  all  sorts  of  exciting  teles." 

»hl'?xdS?^''  "^*",''  ''»<>^^h«ttosaytothem," 
*  ??.,?***' '"  *"  alarmed  voice. 

A.hi  ^.I?!""  "*•"*'  *'«  Aramis,  Porthos 
A^o^  and  D'Artegnan.  You'll  fall  in  love  wUh' 
O  Artagnan.    I  warn  you ! " 

laugW„g°°'''    ^   '"^^*^"^^  ^^  »»«  burst  out 
tt 
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^c«  poor  UM.  iM  I  I'm  <»ly  Mdag  ,bo«l . 

She  lighted  the  gM  and  went  on  with  her  work. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THERE  are  periods  of  life  that  seem  to 
pass  not  only  quicker  than  all  other  times. 
.„^   *    •'"*■'«  ^~"8*»t  ^'•th  such  subtle  emotion 
ZaZ^^"  Po«.iWlitles  of  joy  that  they  shine  like 
vivid  cobunjever  aftcrwards..n  the  mists  of  memory. 
Time  and  experience  mellow  the  bright  tints  • 

^T\  ^^^"^   ***  ^*y^  •"  y«"th  when  no 
jarring  note  can  spoil  tiie  music  of  the  ringing 

n^u!l^  *  ^'J  °J  ^^'  Pa«ionate,  but  undeveloped, 
infatuation.  He  did  not  make  her  happy  He 
oroll*"'  t'i'''  ""'''  She  lost  an  S^se  of 
an  wisdom,  all  entiiusiasm.  all  knowledge. 

W^Sr^il  ,f.  u  ^'^  ""suspected  meanings  into 
f r«  L  '  ^**  ^"™°"'"'  ^^^  to  seek  at  the  best  of 
Ume,  became  wit ;  she  mistook  his  ignorance  for 
boyish  simplicity,  and  his  inordinate  c^c?  for 
•upremc  self-confidence.  -  ^ 
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•4  IME  pearl  dTRlKGfilt 

Eugene  Milrake  was  three-and-twenty,  but  he 
looked  younger  with  his  waves  of  Ught  hair,  his 
blue  eyes,  a  trifle  too  close  together,  and  his  agile 
fi^re.  Emotional  and  high-spirited,  apparently  in- 
different  to  the  coarser  temptations  of  life,  he  was 
a  man  of  few  definite  vices,  but  of  dangerous 
weakness  and  lack  of  self-control. 

Always  ingratiating  and  affectionate,  there  were 
few  people  who  could  resist  the  appeal  of  his  frank, 
apparently  open  disposition. 

Rose  Leonard  had  forgotten  the  incident  in 
Hyde  Park,  for  she  soon  learned,  from  his  own  lips, 
that  Eugene  was  the  last  man  in  the  worid  to 
offend  a  giri,  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

He  professed  an  absolute  ignorance  of  woman 
and  all  her  ways. 

Mr.  ChalHs  always  invited  Rose  very  kindly  to 
the  house  in  Bayswatcr,  and  his  mother  treated  her 
with  somewhat  chilly  cordiality. 

Mrs.  Challis  was  a  little,  elderly  lady,  who  is  best 
described  by  that  expressive,  but  obsolete,  word, 
genteel.  She  never  mentioned  the  poverty  of  her 
own  youth,  or  the  struggles  of  her  only  son.  Her 
favourite  topics  of  conversation  were  the  frivolities 
of  the  upper,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  lower, 
classes.  Her  chief  occupation  was  making  wool- 
work. 

Rose  Leonard  was  always  amused  by  the  draw- 
ing-room at  the  dentist's  house.  It  was  a  veritable 
temple  of  woolwork.  She  could  not  tell  whether 
Mr.  Challis  shared  his  mother's  tastes.  The  uphol- 
stered furniture,  mercifully  hidden  from  view  on 
ordmary  occasions  by  cretonne  covers,  was    all 
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aglow  with  elaborate  woolwork,  the  favourite  design 
being  a  bouquet  of  roses,  iih'es,  and  variegated 
foliage,  on  a  purple  ground. 

Mrs.  Challis  had  spent  years  over  the  work. 
She  was  fond  of  vivid  colours,  and.  If  she  had  had 
her  way,  her  son  would  have  appeared  in  knitted 
red  waistcoats  with  yellow  stripes,  but  fortunately 
his  conventional  ideas  about  the  appearance  of  a 
professional  man  saved  him.  It  was  only  when 
they  were  alone  that  he  put  on  the  gay  waistcoats 
and  glaring  slippers  of  the  old  lady's  manufacture. 

Little  of  Rose's  time  was  spent  in  the  woolwork 
drawing-room.  She  usually  made  her  way  to  the 
little  outhouse  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 

Often  and  often,  in  the  quiet  years  that  followed. 
Rose  would  recall  those  vital  days,  wondering  at 
herself. 

She  could  feel  again  the  fresh,  soft  wind  of  Spring 
in  the  carefully  tended  little  garden,  with  its  clumps 
of  orderly  primroses— garden  primroses,  not  a  hint 

of  the  sweet  disorder  of  the  woods  about  them 

and  the  first  green  spears  of  lilies-of-the-valley 
driving  through  the  brown  earth. 

Her  heart  would  beat  more  quickly  as  she  neared 
the  closed  door  of  the  outhouse,  its  entrance 
shadowed  by  a  big  lilac  bush.  She  would  pause 
for  a  minute  before  tapping,  to  enjoy  the  thrilling 
thought  that  Eugene  was  so  near,  but  still  uncon- 
scious of  her  approach. 

Then  he  would  throw  open  the  door,  and  the 
well-remembered  sensation  of  mingled  delight  and 
fear  would  sweep  over  her. 

What  did  they  say  to  each  other  in  those  foolish, 
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passionate,  thoughtless  days  ?  Definite  words  were 
forgotten  in  the  passing  of  the  quiet  years,  but  not 
the  grip  of  his  hands,  his  swift  closing  of  the  door 
behind  them,  the  sense  of  welconne  bondage  in  his 
close  embrace. 

The  workshop  was  small  and  uncomfortable. 
The  atmospheie  always  oppressed  her,  but  Eugene 
would  not  open  the  door. 

••  I  never  feel  alone  with  you,  all  alone,  if  I  can 
see  the  garden  and  old  Challis's  window,"  he  said. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  were  whitewashed.  There 
was  a  plaster  bench,  an  oil  stove,  a  big  cabinet,  a 
couple  of  stools,  a  polishing  lathe,  and  quantities 
of  shelves,  laden  with  models  of  artificial  teeth, 
rolls  of  paper,  boxes,  books  of  memoranda,  and  the 
accumulated  odds  and  ends  of  several  months. 
Mr.  Challis  v-ts  as  conscientious  as  a  model  house- 
wife in  the  matter  of  periodical  cleaning. 

The  conversation  of  the  pair,  after  preliminary 
love  making,  usually  opened  with  Eugene's  grow- 
ing distaste  for  his  work. 
•*  It  must  be  hateful ! "  said  Rose.     "  My  own 

work  is  hateful  enough,  >ut  yours " 

"  Oh,  mine  is  infinitely  worse  !  "  he  interrupted, 
sitting  down  beside  her  and  taking  her  hand.  "  If  I 
were  a  man  like  old  Challis  it  wouldn't  matter. 
He's  such  a  good  fellow,  quiet,  plodding,  salt  of 
the  earth!  *"Mt  I'm  moody,  ambitious,  at  odds 
with  the  woiid.  Darling  I  If  you  only  loved  me 
as  I  love — as  I  worship — ^you  !  " 

"I  can't  ims^ine  why  you  consented  to  be  a 
dentist,"  said  Rose ;  "  it  is  absurd  and  incongru- 
ous.  It  jarred  upon  me  from  the  first.  I  remember 
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when  Mr.  Challis  told  me  you  were  going  to  be  his 
assistant        " 

"Didn't  he  say  apprentice?  Didn't  he  say  I 
was  bound  to  him  for  so  many  years  ?  "  interrupted 
Eugene.  "  I  think  Challis  is  a  little  proud  of  it. 
My  grandfather  was  in  his  profession,  but  my 
father  and  I  hoped  for  better  things.  I  never 
dreamed  of  working  at  the  bench  and  touching 
my  cap  to  a  man  like  Challis,  but  it  gives  him 
pleasure.     He  is  my  master,  you  know." 

"That  is  your  word,  Eugene.  I  have  never 
heard  Mr.  Challis  use  it." 

"  Can't  you  read  him,  between  the  lines  ?  Don't 
you  understand  the  petty  soul  of  the  man  ? " 

"  Eugene ! " 

His  contemptuous  words  rang  with  a  bitterness 
that  made  her  stare  at  him  in  amazement.  They 
had  never  before  discussed  the  dentist.  If  Rose 
thought  of  him  at  all  it  was  as  a  kind,  reliable  old 
friend. 

"Oh,  the  smug  respectability  of  the  man!" 
Eugene  went  on.  "  The  boredom  of  his  old  mother ! 
The  weariness  of  life  in  this  hole  of  a  place !  I 
can't  stand  it  I     I  can't  stand  it !  " 

He  spoke  like  a  boy,  flushed  and  panting.  She 
tried  to  soothe  him  with  voice  and  hand,  and  then 
he  knelt  down  in  front  of  her  and  clasped  her  in 
his  arms,  with  his  face  pressed  against  the  heart 
that  beat  so  wildly  at  his  touch.  She  looked  at 
his  closed  eyes  with  pity  and  a  vague  feeling  of 
anger  against  Mr.  Challis. 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  with  your  life, 
dearest  ? "  she  said,  after  silence.  "  Tell  me !    Try 
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to  make  me  understand.   Fame-power-wealth- 

I  feel  it.  Eugene.  I  know  itt  You're  not  like 
other  men.  You  demand  so  much  of  the  world, 
and  It  IS  m  your  power  to  give  so  much." 

dence,"  he  murmured. 

J  J'^^I*  !"  *,*~™  speaker-leader  of  men  I "  the 

tou?n  H  f  P  T'  °?  '  "  '  ^^^'  »■*  ^^«»  '  h~«i 
you  m  Hyde  Parle        " 

MmZ^u^^u  P*^^  "^th'ng."  he  interrupted, 
lifting  his  head  and  smiling  at  her;  "I'm  not  a 

Socialist.  I  don't  care  a  hang  about  Socialism.  I 
was  only  amusing  myself." 

"That  very  fact  proves  the  truth  of  my  words " 
said  Rose.  "If  you  could  do  what  you  ifk^  ll'h 
a  crowd-and  such  a  crowd-when  you  were  on  y 
amusing  yourself,  what  could  you  not  do  ^A 
them  when  you  were  in  earnest  ?  " 

"True!  The  man  of  to-day  has  to  appeal  to 
the  great  heart  of  the  people.    There  neWw« 

Se  vir'""^"**^  ^^L*^'"'  **"  *^«  niaterialism  of 
the  Victorian  days.  The  street  corner  is  the  train- 
ing school  for  the  coming  politician.  The  academic 
o^r  IS  dead  as  the  doda  Class  distinctions' 
empty  forms,  education  itself  is  swept  away  in  the 
broad,  ever-widening  flood  of  democrac^  The 
poor  are  no  longer  under  the  heel  of  the  rich. 
Uboui,  like  a  sleeping  giant,  is  shaking  off^ 

Eugene  had  risen  from  the  ground  and  was 
speaking  to  Rose  as  if  she  were  at  a  pubHc  m^^ 
Ing.  but  the  absurdity  of  the  situation  did  !fot 
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strike  her.  No  girl  Is  deeply  in  love  who  can 
laugh  at  her  lover,  however  ridiculous  he  shows 
himself  to  be,  when  he  is  in  earnest.  She  looked 
at  him  with  liquid,  flattering  eyes. 
••  You  ar.  speaking  like  a  Socialist  now,  Eugene." 
He  vf^  a  little  nettled.  She  ought  to  have 
said  Labour  Member.  His  mood  changed.  He 
knelt  down  by  her  side  again,  clasping  her  as 
before. 

"  What  is  ambition  to  love?"  he  whispered 
"Our  love,  Eugene?    Is  it  so  great?    Will  it 
last  for  ever  ?  " 

"As  long  as  the  grass  grows  I  As  long  as  the 
stars  shine ! " 

There  was  no  future  and  no  past  for  Rose 
Leonard,  as  she  listened  to  her  lover's  voice, 
breaking  on  the  words;  all  hopes,  all  desires,' 
were  crowded  in  the  present  hour.  She  thought 
no  more  of  marriage  than  of  separation.  Her 
passionate,  but  pure  nature  was  satisfied  with  the 
Springtime  of  love— the  promise,  the  essence,  the 
dawn. 

Their  engagement  was  kept  a  secret  by  Eugene's 
command.  He  urged  his  poverty  and  hatred  of 
the  commonplace. 

"I  could  not  endure  gossip  and  discussion,"  he 
said.  "It  would  lower  our  trust  in  each  other 
brush  the  bloom  from  the  peach  and  rob  the 
flower  of  its  perfume." 

"Is  deception  the  perfume  and  the  bloom ? " 
said  Rose. 

"Not  deception,  my  own  darling,  but  Romance." 
He  was  more  of  a  poet,  the  girl  discovered,  than 
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an  orator.  Rose  believed  In  his  genius :  a  dilettante 

u,  ^I^  •  *  '^^y"*""  °'  ""^^W*^    no^xxJy  read. 
His  little  verses  charmed  her  ear,  fidgety  little 
triolets  and  sextains,  meaningless  sonnets,  cut  and 
g)Iished  and  altered  out  of  all  reality  of  feeling. 
His  rhymes  were  more  indicative  of  the  weak, 
fitful  nature  of  Eugene  than  any  of  his  spoken 
words  or  active  deeds.    They  were  conceived  with 
inspiration,    brought    forth  with   some   effort   of 
atrength,  but  always  ineffectual,  poor,  disappointing. 
Mr.  Challis  had  offended  him,  beyond  forgive- 
nMs   by  saying  that  it  was  better  to  make  good 
artificial    teeth  than  bad  poetry.     Eugene   and 
Rose  never  mentioned  the  word  in  his  hearing 
after  that,  but  the  dentist  did  not  seem  to  notice 
their  reticence.    He  cheerfully  read  his  Tennyson 
and  Longfellow  when  he  had  time,  and  ignored 
the  living  poet  beneath  his  roof. 

i:..^/«^***"''  ^^^"  ^*  thought  of  him  at  all, 
filled  Rose  with  amazement  He  utterly  failed  to 
understand  ^  -  -,  Not  only  his  verses,  but  his 
views  and  i,  made  no  impression  on  the 

t    nuul  ^'  •'''•     ^^•'"    Eugene    talked. 

Mr.  Challis  ,cd.  It  was  only  just  to  acknow- 
ledge  that  he  listened,  but  he  never  attempted  to 
argue  any  point  with  his  young  assistant,  and  at 
last  Rose  came  to  the  painful  conclusion  that 
Eugene's  eloquence  had  the  effect  of  making  him 
sleepy.  ** 

He  would  sit  at  ease  in  his  old  armchair,  in  the 
evening,  with  his  bushy  eyebrows  drawn  together 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fair,  excited  face  of 
Eugene.    Now  and  again  he  murmured  a  word. 
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bat  gradually  hit  head  would  fall  back  on  the 
cushion  behind  him,  his  eyelids  droop,  and  his 
Wg,  square  hands  rest  limply,  palms  upwards,  on 
the  arms  of  his  chair. 

It  struck  her,  one  day,  that  Mr.  Challis  looked 
rather  fine  when  he  was  asleep.  She  had  never 
before  noticed  the  vast  difference  that  sleep  makes 
in  a  face.  It  is  a  revelation  of  hidden  things.  It 
mirrors  the  dignity  of  death.  She  appreciated,  for 
the  first  time,  the  fine  modelling  of  Challis's  brow, 
big  nose,  and  well-placed  ears  ;  he  looked  younger ; 
she  could  see  the  splendid  shape  of  his  throat  as 
he  lay  back  upon  the  cushion. 

She  suddenly  felt  the  appeal  that  a  man's 
strength  makes  to  a  woman— her  overwhelming 
delight  in  it— that  was  unlike  any  emotion  she  had 
ever  experienced  before. 

It  passed  as  quickly  as  it  came.  She  looked  at 
Eugene.  For  a  minute  his  words  were  meaning- 
less.^ She  was  comparing  his  face  with  the  sleeping 
man's,  and  judging  them  both.  Then  the  treachery 
of  her  secret  verdict— in  favour  of  Challis— smote 
her  heart.    She  adored  Eugene  ! 

If  Mr.  Challis  suspected  that  Eugene  and  Rose 
were  in  love  with  each  other,  he  did  not  betray  his 
suspicion  by  a  word  or  hint.  He  rarely  went  Into 
the  workshop  at  the  hour  when  Rose  was  there, 
being  engaged  in  the  surgery  every  afternoon.' 
Mrs.  Challis  never  entered  it. 

At  first  Eugene  had  lived  with  them,  but  he 
disliked  the  restrictions  of  early  hours  and  was 
yarding,  at  this  time,  with  a  family  in  Bayswater. 
He  never  invited  Rose  to  the  house  where  he 
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lived,  although  she  knew,  by  chance  word*  he  let 
•lipb  that  he  was  more  like  a  son  of  the  house  than 
an  ordinary  kxiger.  That  there  could  be  any 
serious  reason  for  his  avoidance  >f  the  subject— for 
•he  had  given  him  more  than  one  hint  of  her 
desire  to  meet  his  friend*— never  entered  her 
head. 

She  was  singularly  free  from  jealousy,  for 
Eugene  was  a  man  whose  every  word  and  deed 
suggested  indiflTerence  to  all  women  in  the  world, 
excepting  the  one.  He  occasionally  hinted,  darkly' 
at  the  perfidy  of  men,  wondered  at  lovers'  incon- 
stancy, but  professed  boyish  ignorance  of  evil. 

All  these  qualities  endeared  him  to  Rose.  When- 
ever he  agitated  her  or  jarred  upon  her  nerves— 
and  even  his  love-making  did  that— she  reproached 
herself  bitterly.  In  her  girl's  phrase,  "he  was  so 
good  I "  What  of  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
his  character?  What  oi  his  inconsistency  and 
pettish  humours  ?    He  was  so  good. 


CHAPTER  IX 

MY  brother  Perth  has  left  the  Wonder 
Workers  I"  said  Nannie  Mordaunt. 
It  was  her  greeUng  to  Henry  Rostron, 
as  he  entered  the  little  back  room  in  Colet  Street 
on  a  cold,  December  day. 

He  held  her  hand  for  a  minute,  looking  down 
into  her  excited  face.  Then  he  pulled  off  his  big, 
fur-lined  coat,  threw  it  over  a  chair-back,  and  sat 
down  in  his  accustomed  place  by  the  pearl 
stringer's  table. 

The  silent  aunt,  on  the  opposite  side,  gave  him 
a  glance  and  nod  of  welcome.  They  were  excellent 
friends,  but  they  never  talked  to  each  other. 

"So  Perth  has  left  th  Wonder  Wo-kers,  has 
he  ?    Tell  me  all  about '  ,"  said  Rostrc" 

"  He  left  them  two  months  ago.  bu'  ^  didn't 
let  us  know !  "  exclaimed  Nannie. 

••Oh!    Why  not?" 

"  Because  he  was  too  proud  to  c  ■^^-^  \u3w 
they'd   fleeced   him  ! "  she  answered,  ^«tly. 

"It  was  shocking,  Mr.  Rostron.  Dad  ,ys  he 
never  heard  of  such  a  bad  case  in  the  whok  of  his 
professional  career,  and  dad  has  had  p%  i  ex- 
perience, of  C(jurse." 

"  Great  experience  of  fleecing,  Nannie  ?  ' 
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"No,  Uie  ways  of  the  show  world  gencmlly. 
Perth  layi  that  the  Headiest  Man,  who  managed 
the  Wonder  Workers,  only  paid  him  his  salary 
once  in  wtry  three  weeks  and  always  borrowed  it 
directly  afterwards." 

*  How  did  Perth  manage  to  live  ?  " 

••  Well,  we  sent  him  a  trifle  now  and  again  from 
home." 

"K««i  sent  it.  Nan!"  put  in  the  quiet  aunt, 
without  looking  up  from  her  seed-pearl  work. 

-  It's  all  the  sane  I "  said  Nannie,  hastily. 

"Where  is  your  brother  nowi'"  asked  Rostron 
knowing  that  she  hated  to  speak  of  her  own 
generosity. 

"He's  got  an  engagement  with  a  new  troup. 
They  have  quite  a  grand  act,  Perth  says,  but  he 
thinks  it's  a  little  too  sensational  for  London. 
They  tic  him  up  in  a  sack  every  evening,  then  he's 
burnt  to  a  cinder,  and  comes  out  of  the  sack  again 
M  a  huge  bouquet  of  real  flowers." 

"  How  does  he  do  that,  Nannie  ? "  asked  Rostron. 
warming  his  hands  at  the  fire. 

••  Of  course  it's  only  an  'illusion,'  Mr.  Rostron." 

"Ah!  Then  it  can't  be  explained,  ^c  none 
of  us  can  explain  our  illusions,  Nannv '  said 
Rostron. 

"  Except  dad—but  you're  not  speaking  of  a  stage 
Illusion,  are  you,  Mr.  Rostron  ?  You  mean  the 
real  thing." 

"  Yes,  if  it  is  a  real  thing." 

Nannie  said  no  more.  She  had  grown  so 
accustomed  to  his  moods  as  to  be  able  to  adapt 
herself  on  the  instant    It  was  her  all  unconscious 
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charm  for  him.  They  wowlj  rt  together  in  silence 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  tii.  .  SK  >ftc.i  wondered 
what  was  In  hit  mind  as  he  bn  .ued  aver  the  fire, 
or  Idly  watched  her  stringing  pearlr 

I  J^J*T  *^'  ***  ^^  "^^"^  ''~n»  «rvlce  In 

i   K^  /li*?  ^"  '*^'^'  *'  •"  *"'y  •««•    So  much 

<L  ill   .  *"?  "**  ""*"•  °^*»*»  P^^t«  *ff«i'». 

ahe  little        v.  and  could  not  readily  have  under- 

stood,  his  n.  r  character  ;  his  thwarted  ambition  : 

his  devouon  to  work  for  ever  abandoned;  the 

perpetual  struggle  of  his   undaunted  spirit  with 

physical  weakness  and  lassitude-all  these  thines 

were  as  a  closed  book  to  the  gentle,  ignorant  giri. 

Ml!?.  1     """^l^  *"**  '^^^^  »»'"»  *>y  «»e  very 
childishness  of  her  affection  never  occurred  to  her 

knew  "*^*  ****'  ***^^^'     '^'***  """^  *"  ^**« 

Henry  Rostron.  after  a  long  silence,  shook  off 

iLZtlt^'T'  ^""^  ^"'""^  ~""**  •■"  »»«  <^hair. 
leaning  both  elbows  on  the  t  jle. 

"I've  been  collecting  all  sorts  of  curious  facts 
a^bout  pearls  for  you  and  Miss  Grey,  Nannie,"  he 

arl?h  ^v  ^T°" .'    "*''*'  y°"  sot  time  to  think 
ot  us  ?    asked  Nannie. 

"  I  have  too  much  time,"  he  replied.  "  That  is 
one  of  the  troubles  of  life,  my  child.  Time  i  too 
short  for  Uie  man  who  can  work,  and  too  long  for 
hin*  whose  work  is  over.  You  read  poetry,  don't 
you,  Miss  Grey  ? "  *^»/i  "wn  i 

The  quiet  aunt  looked  up. 
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«  Then  you  must  know  that  the  beauty  of  pearls 
has  been  sung  all  down  the  ages."  he  went  on. 

In  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  said  to  have 
been  written  in  China  over  two  thousand  years 
before  Chnst,  there  is  a  mention  of  pearls.  They 
gleam  m  Persian  verse,  and  add  their  lustre  to  the 
tales  of  Palestine.  They  were  taken  to  Egypt  from 
Arabia.    They  were  the  gifts  of  the  East  to  Italy." 

Nannie  looked  at  him  with  wide-open  eyes. 
R^t^n"^"    to   ^   »n    love  with  pearls,   Mr. 

"There  is  only  one  jewel  in  the  world  that  is 
more  beautiful,  Nannie." 

"A  diamond?" 

"  No,  a  dewdrop." 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  It  doesn't  last." 

"  Your  pearls  do  not  last,"  said  Rostron.  "  Do 
you  know  that  they  have  been  discovered  in  ancient 
tombs  and  crumbled  to  dust  at  a  touch  ?  Many  a 
fine  old  ring  has  nothing  to  show  of  its  pearls  but 
a  little  fine  brown  powder." 

Nannie  looked  at  him  thoughtfully  for  a  minute, 
dippmg  her  delicate  fingers  into  a  box  of  tiny 
beads.  ' 

"Does  everything  that  is  beautiful  pass  away, 
Mr.  Rostron?" 

"  No,  but  it  changes,  Nannie." 

"  Is  it  always  for  the  better?" 

"  I  believe  so.  I  think  so.  Look  how  you  have 
changed  yourself  since  I  first  knew  you !  " 

Nannie  laughed,  and  even  Miss  Grey  smiled  and 
shook  her  head. 
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"  I  am  right,"  Henry  Rostron  persisted.  "  You 
are  much  quickcr-witted  than  you  used  to.  be. 
You  read  and  enjoy  finer  books.  You  care  to  look 
at  pictures.  Even  your  work  is  of  more  interest  to 
you  than  of  old." 

"You  are  the  magician,  Mr.  Rostron!"  she 
exclaimed.  "It  is  you  who  have  opened  my 
eyes." 

He  made  her  a  serious  little  bow,  but  suddenly 
left  off  talking  and  turned  again  towards  the  fire. 
Presently  the  quiet  aunt  went  out  of  the  room. 
Nannie  began  to  pack  up  her  day's  work  in  pieces 
of  tissue  p&per. 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  help  your 
brother,"  said  Rostron,  "  but  I  know  so  little  of  the 
theatrical  worid.  I  can  only  offer  the  base,  but 
usually  welcome,  gift  of  money.  Will  you  let  me 
do  that  ?  It  is  too  bad  that  your  little  purse  is 
always  open." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Rostron !  I  couldn't  accept  any  money 
for  Perth.     Indeed,  it  isn't  necessary." 

•'  Too  proud  to  let  me  do  anything  for  you. 
Nannie?  Why  not?  I  take  an  interest  in  con- 
junng  and  illusions,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  ve  seen  the  famous  rope  trick  and  the  mango  trick 
in  India.  If  Perth  is  really  as  clever  as  you 
imagine,  why  not  let  me  help  him  ?  " 

Nannie  was  embarrassed  and  pleased.  Her 
usually  clever  fingers  picked  awkwardly  at  the 

r  K?ul"  u  P'^''®  °^  ''""&•    Rostron  watched  the 
ugnt  blush  pass  over  her  face  and  neck 

"What  a  sensitive  child  it  is!"  he  exclaimed. 
Won  t  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  sending  a  five 
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pound  note,  now  and  again,  to  the  boy,  Nan?  It 
isn  t  for  yourself,  you  know.  Come  I  Let  me 
speculate  in  Perth.  Let  me  take  shares  in  your 
sisterly  aflFection." 
"If  you  put  it  that  way-"  she  began. 
Its  the  sensible  way,"  he  interrupted, taking  his 
sovereign  purse  out  of  his  pocket.  "  There  we 
are!  You  needn't  tell  Perth  about  me.  Say 
you  found  the  money  in  your  own  little  money- 

He  talked  aimlessly  for  a  minute  or  two,  to 
check  Nannie's  thanks,  but  without  success. 

"My  dear  child,"  then  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to 
take  everything  from  me  in  the  same  spirit  as  I 
give  jt.  *^ 

"But,  Mr.  Rostron,  those  books  and  the 
flowers- " 

tKl?°'n'"^;>^^""'^'  "°'^'"el  Passing  them  on. 
^lu  K  ,  ^f'^"''  '  °"^y  ^^^^  y«"  to  take  care 
to  ytu,^d  1%^^  ""     '  "'^^^  "^"^"^  «^-  *^- 

"I'm  quicker-witted  than  I  used  to  be!"  she 
repeated  his  own  words,  nodding  wisely.  "So  I 
know  what  that  means." 

"Very  well,  I  will  allow  that  you  do,"  he  re- 

I  should  like,  If  It  is  possible,  to  add  a  little 
pleasure  and  colour  to  your  quiet  life.  So  much 
of  my  time  is  spent  in  idleness-enforced  idle- 
ness-that  might  be  devoted  to  this  scheme. 
What  do  you  say?  Can't  we  set  out  together 
to  discover  London?  Can't  you  spare  one  day 
m  the  week?"  ' 
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•To  go  out— with  you!"  she  asked,  a 
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little 


breathlessly 

••Yes.  I  will  show  you  all  sorts  of  curious 
things.  You  will  come  back  to  your  peari  string- 
ing like  a  new  giri.  Adventures  to  the  adven- 
turous, you  know ! "  , 

'•  I  should  be  afraid  of  boring  you,  Mr.  Rostron." 

"  You  would  do  me  a  worid  of  good.  You're  a 
very  intelligent  child,  on  the  whole,  Nannie." 

They  both  laughed,  but  he  saw  that  she  was 
troubled. 

«  Yes,  we  will  explore  London,"  he  went  on.  "  I 
am  almost  as  ignorant  of  the  city  as  you  are, 
Nannie,  for  all  my  holidays,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
were  spent  in  Gloucestershire,  and  I  went  out  to 
India  at  an  early  age.  I  know  the  West  End,  of 
course,  and  something  of  the  East,  but  the  North 
is  a  cold  mystery,  and  I  have  not  yet  discovered 
the  South." 

"I   always  take  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday" 
said  practical  Nannie. 

"  Then  we  will  make  Saturday  our  day  out ! " 
he  answered. 

The  slightly  troubled  expression  had  not  left 
her  face.    He  suspected  the  drift  of  her  thoughts. 

••  You  know,  Nannie,"  he  said,  very  gently,  "if  I 
were  not  the  man  I  am,  nearly  old  enough' to  be 
your  father,  odd,  eccentric,  doing  whatever  I  like 
without  consulting  my  little  worid,  it  might  be 
difficult  for  me  to  take  possession  of  you  and  your 
holidays  in  this  selfish  way.  My  only  motive— 
our  mutual  pleasure— might  be  mistaken  by  people 
who  did  not  understand  us  both." 
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A  frankly  puzzled  lifting  of  her  brows  swept 
away  the  troubled  expression  on  her  face. 

"  I  mean,  Nannie,"  he  went  on.  "  that  you  need 
not  hesitate  to  confide  in  me,  and  to  tH-'nk  of  me 
as  a  dull  old  fogey  whom  it  is  in  your  power  to 
cheer  and  befriend.    The  debt  will  be  all  on  my 

"  No,  on  mine ! "  exclaimed  the  girl, 

•'Well,  we'll  owe  it  to  each  other.  This  is  what 
we  11  do,  Nannie.    We'll  dive  for  pearls ! " 

"Int(,  books?"  she  asked,  remembering  one  of 
their  first  talks  together. 

••No,  into  houses  and  streets,  museums  and 
theatres,  gardens  and  churches." 

••It's  very  hard  work  diving  for  pearls,"  said 
literal  Nannie. 

••So  is  the  task  of  enjoying  oneself,  my  child." 
said  Rostron  "But  we  are  amateur  divers,  you 
know.  We'll  sit  in  our  canoe,  and  drift  over  the 
surface  of  life,  only  taking  a  plunge  into  deep 
waters  if  we  happei;  to  spy  a  pearl  that  is  too 
beautiful  to  be  ignored." 

tron"  ^°"''  ""'^^*'^**"'^  ^"^^  y°"  say'  Mr.  Ros- 

••That  is  my  fault,  not  yours,  Nannie.  I  have 
a  trick  of  thinking  half  my  thoughts  and  talking 
the  other  half.  It  is  one  of  those  things  you  must 
learn  to  tolerate.  I  shall  tax  your  patience  sadly. 
Uo  you  think  you  can  endure  it  ?  " 

Nannie  did  not  answer.  Her  fingers  were  busy 
with  spools  of  thread.  She  did  not  fully  realise 
as  yet  the  possibility  of  new  happiness  that  had 
come  into  hei  life,  but  she  was  conscious  of  un- 
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known  elation,  a  strange  and  sudden  sense  of 
youth  and  mirth.  At  last  she  would  enjoy  herself 
like  other  girls  I  At  last  she  would  share  in  Rose 
Leonard's  inexplicable  delight  in  sights  and  sounds 
away  from  home.  It  was  very  bewildering  and 
exciting. 

Then  her  conscience  smote  her.  She  thought 
of  Professor  Mordaunt,  her  mother,  and  the  silent 
aunt. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  right  to  enjoy  yourself 
without   your   family,  Mr.   Rostron?"  she   said, 
already  accustomed  to  laying  her  little  troubles 
before  him. 

"Is  it  possible  to  enjoy  yourself  with  your 
family?  "he  asked;  then,  perceiving  that  she  had 
put  a  serious  question— "  Yes,  change  of  com- 
panionship makes  one  appreciate  his  usual  sur- 
roundings all  the  more.  It's  a  truism  that  people 
like  yourself,  Nannie,  are  too  apt  to  forget." 

"  It  is  so  dreadful  to  be  selfish ! "  she  urged. 

"  It  is  so  dreadful  to  think  one  is  indispensable !  " 
he  said,  mocking  her  tone.  "  Colet  Street  will  not 
fall  mto  ruins,  you  know,  because  one  little  pearl 
stringer  leaves  it  for  half  a  day." 

"I  expect  not!"  said  Nannie,  laughing  at 
herself. 

So  they  -ok  hands  and  parted.  There  was 
often  a  pe.  ar  brusqueness  in  his  coming  and 
going,  for  at  such  minutes  she  was  inclined  to  turn 
into  the  ordinary  shop-girl,  constrained,  over- 
anxious to  say  the  correct  thing,  and  Henry 
Kostron  purposely  spared  her  shyness. 

At  the  door  he  passed,  with  a  smile  and  bow, 
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the  girl  whom  he  knew  to  be  Nannie's  great  friend. 
The  dark  beauty  of  her  face,  enhanced  by  a  big. 
^wcry  hat,  had  never  struck  him  so  forcibly. 
He  had  always  admired  her,  but  on  this  particular 
occasion  he  was  amazed  by  her  bright  and  tri- 
umphant expression;  the  warmth  and  glow  of 
youth  seemed  to  radiate  from  her  whole  figure. 

He  felt  that  her  bright  word  of  greeting  was 
entirely  impersonal.  She  was  too  happy,  for  some 
reason  known  to  herself,  to  discriminate  between 
he-  friends,  but  ready  to  include  them  all  in  her 
minute  of  joy. 

Rose  Leonard  ran  into  the  room  at  the  back 
of  the  shop,  and  threw  her  arms  round  Nannie 
in  a  smothering  embrace.  Her  exuberance  seemed 
to  sweep  over  the  gentle  pearl  stringer,  making 
her  almost  faint  in  its  warmth  and  colour  and 
rush. 

"  I  have  great  news  for  you,  Nannie !  Wonder- 
ful  news,  darling!  Guess  what  it  is.  Can  you  guess? 
Try,  dariingi"  cried  Rose,  holding  the  other  giri 
closely  in  her  arms,  taking  possession  of  her,  with 
lips  against  her  cheek.  Before  Nannie  could  speak 
or  even  shape  her  thoughts,  Rose  went  on  in  gasp-' 
>ng,  laughing,  broken  sentences. 

"  It  is  about  Eugene-^f  course,  it  is  about 
tugene !  There  is  no  other  man  in  the  world 
for  me  Nannie!  He  is  rich-rich-rich f  It's 
like  a  fairy  story.  My  fairy  prince !  It's  like 
the  plot  of  a  novel !  All  his  drudgery  is  over. 
He  will  be  able  to  fulfil  his  dreams.  I  can't 
believe  it!  Can  you?  Oh,  my  dariing,  if  you 
knew  how  I  have  longed  for  this  I " 
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"  Tell  me  what  has  happened,"  said  Nannie.  ••  I 
am  bewildered  and  amazed." 

"  I  haven't  seen  him  yet,"  Rose  went  on  incon- 
sequently.    "  I  heard  the  news  from  Mr.  Challis." 

"3ut  tell  me  the  news,"  urged  her  friend. 

"  Mr.  Challis  had  heard  from  Eugene  this  morn- 
ing. An  aunt  of  his,  a  woman  whom  he  hadn't 
seen  half  a  dozen  times  in  his  life,  died  in  Scot- 
land last  week,  and  Eugene  has  inherited  all  her 
property !  A  fortune,  Nannie !  Isn't  it  wonder- 
ful?" 

"  How  big  a  fortune  ?    What  is  it  worth  ? " 
"  I  don't  know.    I  don't  know  any  of  the  details. 
Mr.  Challis  could  tell  me  nothing.     He  was  very 
pleased,  but   I'm   afraid  I  was  rather  unkind  to 
Mr.  Challis,  Nannie.     He  seemed  to  take  it  calmly 
and  coldly,  as  if  it  were  the  kind  of  thing  to  happen 
every  day." 
"  Did  he  think  it  was  a  big  fortune  ?  " 
"I  tell  you,  he   'dn't  know.     'Property'  and 
'  fortune '  were  the     ords  in  Eugene's  letter— just 
a  scrawl;   but  Mr    Challis  spoke  of  his  habit  of 
exaggeration.   Exaggeration,  indeed  !  As  if  Eugene 
were  not  the  soul  of  truth.    Perhaps  Mr.  Challis 
is  jealous.     No !     It's  mean  of  me  to  say  that 
There  is   nothing  petty  and  jealous  about  Mr. 
Challis,  for  all  his  old-fashioned  ways  and  anti- 
quated notions." 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Eugene  yourself?" 
"  Not  yet." 

Rose  released  her  friend,  whom  she  had  clasped 
m  her  arms  all  this  time,  and  crossed  the  room 
to  look  in  the  glass.    She  pulled  the  hat-pins  out 
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of  the  flowe:y  hat.  to«ed  it  on  one  ildc  tnd  benn 
to  pat  ..nd  pull  the  coil,  tnd  curlTof  her  S 
derl  ha^r,  curving  and  twisting  her  .lender  throat, 
and  smiling  at  the  radiance  of  her  own  «X- 

••  Of  course,  he  will  write  to  me  at  once,"  she 

«id.  as  if  Nannie  had  repeated  her  questioT 
bhe  smoothed  her  eyebrows  with  the  tips  of  her 

^  orhefn"eSr  ""  """^"  ''^  ^*^"^'  ^^^ 

suZn*  Itr  "";•  ^u*""^""  •'»*  ««^J*i«ned,  with  a 
sudden  change  in  her  voice  and  manner,  all  self- 
conscousness  and  conceit  forgotten  in  consum- 
mate  delight.  "  He  loves  me  f  I  know  it  I 
believe  it.  I  love  him  utterly!" 
She  closed  her  eyes  and  swayed  backwards  and 

The  pearl  stringer  looked  at  her  wonderioRly 
and  w,th  a  little  fear.    Passion  was  stn^nge  fn^' 

h  r-    .^7"*^'  ^'***  *"  ^'^  '^"^'^  *"d  its  joy 

.ts  a;"pea,'      '       °'  '"  '"^'  ^'^  ""  ^^'^^^^  ^^' 

-Rose  knelt  down   in   front  of  her,  no  longer 

"rkneL"  ''^"°-'^^>-. -d  hid  heV  face  u^^ 

'•Nannie,"  she  said,  "you  don't  know  what  it 
means,  do  you,  to  love  so  much  ?  " 

"  Yes !    I  am  too  happy  for  words  I    I  am  too 
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hippy  for  thoughts  f    I  only  want  to  live  for  his 
sake." 

She  pressed  her  face  against  Nannie's  neck,  and 
whispered  in  her  ear. 

••  I  want  to  be  his.  I  want  to  know— I  want  to 
marry  him.  Give  him  to  me— I  pray  God,  give 
him  to  me— and  let  me  die !  " 

Her  words  ended  in  a  wild  burst  of  tears.  She 
had  dragged  herself  away  from  Nannie's  embrace 
and  thrown  up  her  hands  in  prayer,  swept  away 
by  the  passion  of  her  youth  and  womanhood. 

For  a  minute  her  gestures— her  voice,  her  face, 
her  whole  body— were  terrible  and  beautiful  in 
their  utter  self-abandonment ;  unconsciously  tragic, 
elementary,  as  truly  a  symbol  and  a  miiror  of  the 
great  forces  of  Nature  as  the  wild  wind  flower  is 
a  symbol  of  the  storm,  and  the  shadow  of  a  stream 
IS  the  mirror  of  the  sweeping  clouds. 

"  Rose ! "  said  the  pearl  stringer  softly.  "  Mv 
dearest  Rose!"  '  ^ 

With  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  her  eyes  shining  and 
lips  smiling,  while  her  cheeks  were  still  wet  the 
passionate  girl  returned  to  the  shelter  of' her 
friends  arms. 

"Oh,  it  is  sweet,  sweet,  sweet  to  rest  here  on 
your  heart  1 "  she  murmured.  "  You  are  so  godd 
to  me,  Nan.  The  world  would  be  dark  without  you. 
Whatever  happened  to  me-if  I  were  wretched  and 
base  and  vile— I  would  come  to  you ! " 

Gradually  the  pearl  stringer  soothed  her  into 
silence.  She  did  not  echo  the  words  of  affection 
and  admiration  that  Rose  poured  out,  for  they 
were  spoken,    in   spite   of  their  sincerity,  with 
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the  exaggeration  and  MntlmenUlity  of  her  on- 
developed,  impulsive  nature.  Nannie  Mordaunt 
felt,  without  critidBing,  that  time  alone  could  prove 
their  metal. 

The  lilvery  splendour  of  fine  friendship  is  more 
rare  than  the  glittering  gold  of  quick  love; 


CHAPTER  X 

TO  understand  the  source  of  Eugene  Mil- 
rake's  sudden  wealth,  and  the  reason  oi 
his  unexpected  succession  to  property— 
"just  like  a  novel !  "  as  Rose  Leonard  said.— it  it 
necessary  to  touch  on  the  history  of  the  Milrake 
family. 

The  records  of  nearly  every  family,  given  in  full, 
would  fill  a  volume.  Judiciously  edited,  they  may 
be  compressed  into  a  couple  of  paragraphs. 

Eugene's  wealthy  aunt,  who  had  died  in  Scotland^ 
had  been  an  unmarried  lady  of  eccentric  habits  and  4 
sense  of  humour.  Eugene  was  the  only  relative 
with  whom  she  had  never  held  any  communicatio» 

Having  quarrelled  with  his  mother  in  early  % 
she  had  ignored  the  fact  that  the  boy  was  «ier 
godson,  and  apparently  bestowed  all  her  affection 
on  other  members  of  the  family.  Some  of  the 
nephews  and  nieces  paid  her  annual  visits,  with  all 
she  corresponded.  From  them  she  heard  of  his 
school  failures,  his  Socialistic  views,  and  his 
apprenticeship  to  a  dentist 

Had  his  kind  cousins  praised  Eugene,  instead  of 
abusing  him,  no  doubt  they  would  have  made  the 
desired  impression  on  the  old  lady,  but,  as  it  was 
the  contrariness  of  her  disposition  made  her  se-' 
cretly  regard  him  with  interest  and  admiration 
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Sh«   chow   to   look    upon  his  neslect  u  In- 

m.Wng  him  the  heir  to  her  little  fortune  ap^led 
more  and  more  strongly  to  the  vindicUve  old  dTme 

ij^Jr^'V***"^  *^"'>'  ^'^  ^^  lawyer  that' 
afforded  her  unbounded  satisfaction. 

SSL^r     '"i^r^'y  «<^t«d,  she  believed,  by 
•elfish  motives.    The  thought  of  their  disappoint- 

^n^JlL'".? "*M  V?PP^  ^"*^  ^''  .hoes,  almost 
reconciled  the  old  lady  to  the  idea  of  departing 

from  a  world  she  abused  and  loved.    There  wa! 

delighted  to  hint  was  her  favourite  and  heir,  chieflv 
because  he  supplied  her  with  tea-she  steejlcd  her^ 
u!L  K?"**""*  '^^''  ultimately  received;  having 
X.f°r  • '  *T^*'°"^  fo*-  "»«"/  a  weary  year,  the 

?f^M   J!l  "'^  '-T'  **  *^*^  ^'**'»-    The  knowi;dge 
of  th,s  bequest  .n  her  will  added  a  flavour  to  even. 

cupof  Souchong  that  she  drank  at  this  unfortunato 
man  s  expense. 

Eugene  was  elated  by  his  good  fortune.  He 
promptly  severed  his  connection  with  Mr.  Challis 
i'heriun^^^'r'^"'  *°  ''''  possession  of  hS 
profj^rty.  <=0"««ting   of    .^all     house 

wiS'S'"^  ^^^fl.'^^'"  ^""^  ^^  '"  keeping 
with  their  long  dalliance-passionate,  full  of  protes- 

unsatisfied  and  vaguely  unhappy 

.1,  '^  !!!".• '^"*  ^^'^  *'''"^'  "''^«"  she  was  freed  from 
the  agitation  and  delight  of  his  actual  presencT, 
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that  Rote  began  to  feel  the  mingled  natiety  and 
longing  of  an  enUnglcment  with  a  man  of  Eusene's 
temperament  • 

She  told  herself  that  if  he  had  loved  her  more, 
or  less,  she  would  have  'been  able  to  act  freely,  to 
tear  him  out  of  her  heart  or  to  marry  him  at  once  • 
her  nature  was  more  decisive  than  his,  more 
tiansparent;  she  could  not  understand  the  com- 
plexity of  his  feelings,  a  complexity  that  makes  a 
mans  desire  for  a  woman  both  stDnger  and  less 
absorbing  than  her  own. 

To  Rose  it  was  a  simple  problem.  To  meet,  to 
love,  to  marry-there  was  her  philosophy  of  life  In 
halt  a  dozen  words. 

Sl»  was  as  direct  in  her  line  of  reasoning,  as 
piercing  to  the  heart  of  things,  as  the  most  simple- 
minded  of  her  sex,  for  her  instinctive  knowledge  of 
Eugene's  character,  and  her  wilful  blindness  to  all 
his  faults,  did  not  affect  in  the  very  least  her  belief 
that  he  was  ordained  to  be  her  husband. 

Choice  is  inexplicable,  she  would  have  argued. 

and  outweighs  all  other  considerations.      It  is  not 

the  result  of  circumstances,  she  believed,  but  their 

master     The  idea  that  Eugene's  love  for  her  was 

the  accident  of  propinquity,  a  bright  episode  in  a 

secretly  corrupt  youth,  would  have  struck  her  as 

too  absurd  to  awaken  indignation.     They  often 

made  each  other  unhappy  and  were  unsuited  in 

many  ways,  she  acknowledged,  but  they  loved- 

iJrJhirf  ""*^*  "^"^  ^^  beginning  and  the  end  of 

The  weeks  of  Eugene's  absence,  when  she  wrote 

to  him  every  day.  were  singularly  memoi^blc  to 
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Rose.  It  was  midsummer.  She  was  usually  re- 
sponsive  to  the  blush  and  bloom  of  the  pride  of 
the  year.  *^ 

The  freedom  from  office  work,  during  her  brief 
vacation,  had  never  been  more  welcome.  Her 
mother  and  Mrs.  Mordaunt  had  gone  to  Worthinjr 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  so  that  she  was  left  entirely  to 
herself  during  the  hours  when  Nannie  Mordaunt 
was  at  work.  Nannie  and  her  aunt  usually  spent  a 
quiet  holiday  together  later  in  the  year 

It  was  impossible  for  Rose  to  keep  away  from 
Bayswater.  There  was  a  certain  luxury  of  loneliness 
in  haunting  Mr.  Challis's  garden  and  workshop. 
A  new  assistant  was  installed  in  Eugene's  place 
one  of  those  stolid,  dull  young  men  of  whom  their' 
families  boast  "steadiness  »  as  an  apology  for  the 
absence  of  all  other  good  qualities.  Mr.  Challis's  un- 
wearied patience  with  this  homely  youth  filled  Rose 
with  admiration. 

Her  old  friendship  with  the  dentist  had  developed 
into  very  pleasing  intimacy,  in  spite  of  his  blindness 
to  the  perfections  of  Eugene.  Even  old  Mrs  Challis 
over  her  woolwork,  admitted  that  Rose  was  an 
amiable  young  woman,  little  suspecting  that  the 
absence  of  young  Milrake  alone  accounted  for  her 
long  visits  to  the  drawing-room. 

Mr  Challis's  friends  were  few  and  peculiar.     He 
had  little  time  to  devote  to  their  entertainment 

It  dawned  upon  Rose,  as  she  grew  to  know  him 
better  every  day,  that  Sydney  Challis  was  a  man  of 
far  more  liberal  opinions  and  wider  outlook  than 
she  had  ever  suspected.  That  he  had  never  taken 
Eugene  seriously,  or  troubled  to  argue  with  him. 
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was  a  new  interpretation  of  his  behaviour  to  her 
lover. 

Such  an  idea  never  entered  her  head  until  she 
heard  him  talking  politics  with  one  of  his  old 
friends.  She  discovered  that  he  was  widely  read, 
but  his  taste  for  literature  was  like  his  taste  in  a 
garden,  old-fashioned,  fragrant,  simple,  quaint. 

Old  Mrs.  ChalHs  disapproved  of  novels,  so  that 
Rose  was  surprised  to  hear  her  discussing  with  her 
son  famous  characters  in  fiction  as  if  they  were 
living,  personal  friends.  Mr.  Challis  explained,  when 
she  questioned  him  afterwards,  that  writers  like 
Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray  were  represented 
on  his  shelves  as  the  authors  of  Works,  not  novels 
and  on  that  account  he  had  been  able  to  persuade 
the  old  lady  to  read  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Challis's  friends  were 
few  and  peculiar.  He  numbered  among  them, 
oddly  enough,  Nannie  Mordaunt's  father.  Professor 
Percy  Mordaunt  eternally  blessed  the  broken  tooth 
that  was  the  cause  of  his  first  entrance  into  the 
dentist's  house.  His  favourite  topic  of  conversa- 
i!r°"'r'??,  "^  °^  legerdemain,  greatly  interested 
Mr.  Chalhs,  who  listened  to  the  oft-told  tale  of  the 
little  conjurer's  professional  experiences  with  almost 
as  much  patience  as  Nannie  herself. 

It  was  a  remarkable  thing  to  see  the  Professor 
on  occasion,  producing  a  billiard  ball,  or  even  a 
live  rabbit,  from  the  dentist's  pockets.  Keeping 
rabbits,  by  the  way,  was  the  Professor's  sole  hobby, 
their  brief  professional  career  generally  ending  in 
family  pie,  although  Nannie  could  not  be  induced 
to  eat  them. 
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Another  of  Challis's  old  cronies  was  a  dogged 
Baconian,  who  had  spent  several  evenings  a  month 
for  fifteen  years  trying  to  undermine  his  friend's 
loyalty  to  Shakespeare. 

A  couple  of  very  old  gentlemen,  who  played 
chess  together  and  never  talked,  treated  Mr. 
Chalhss  house  very  much  like  a  club  on  the 
strength  of  having  lent  his  father  a  big  sum  of 
money,  which  had  been  repaid,  long  before  the 
dentist  was  born. 

An  eccentric  literary  man  was  a  less  frequent 
but  most  cordially  welcomed,  guest  The  dentist 
called  him  a  literary  man,  but  he  did  not  appear 
to  have  written  anything  since  the  davs  of  his 
youth;  his  hands  were  rather  shaky,  his  clothes 
were  mossy ;  he  recited  long  poems  with  exquisite 
appreciation  of  their  meaning  and  beauty;  his 
visits  usually  terminated  in  a  whispered  conversa- 
tion with  his  host  in  the  hall,  when  a  keen  ear 
could  catch  the  jingle  of  coins,  followed  by  mur- 
mured  thanks  and  faint  expostulations. 

It  was  a  habit  of  this  derelict  of  the  sea  of  letters 
to  keep  accounts  of  his  expenditure  on  scraps  of 
paper,  which  he  insisted  on  the  dentist  accepting 
and  checking.  Mr.  Challis  showed  some  of  them 
to  Rose.  They  resembled  FalstafTs  famous  bill  at 
the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  but  always  ended  with 
Dessert "  or  «  Bon-bons,"  instead  of  bread,  «  One 
halfpenny." 

Afellow-dentistandhiswife;  a  mysterious,  well- 
bred  man  whom  Mr.  Challis  had  become  acquainted 
with  m  the  train  and  who  kept  his  address  and 
occupation,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself, 
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a  profound  secret;  a  Unitarian  roinister,  whose 
church  Mr.  ChaUis  attended  ;  the  silent  mother  and 
stolid  sisters  of  the  new  apprentice  completed  the 
list  of  his  personal  friends. 

Rose  lost  count  of  his  relations,  there  were  so 
many  of  them,  and  rarely  a  week  passed  without 
the  appearance,  at  a  meal,  of  one  or  another.  Even 
Mr.  Challis  himself,  entering  the  dining-room  from 
his  surgery,  would  look  puzzled  for  a  minute  before 
advc  cing  with  his  kind,  cordial  smile  and  ex- 
clamation of— "Why,  it's  Aunt  Harriet  I"  or 
-Cousin  Mary!"  or  "Good  old  Tom  I"  as  the 
case  might  be. 

Rose  was  amused  and  interested,  if  a  little  bored 
at  times,  with  the  Challis  household. 

She  yearned  for  the  return  of  Eugene.  His 
letters  were  not  satisfactory ;  too  short ;  it  must  be 
admitted,  commonplace.  Her  fancy  translated 
the  careless,  hurried  lines  into  fond  and  subtle 
meanings,  for  she  would  not  confess  his  evident 
dislike  of  letter-writing. 

She  discovered  a  peculiar  evasiveness  in  Eugene's 
personality  that  made  his  most  attractive  qualities 
fade  from  the  mind,  when  he  was  not  there  to 
constantly  renew  the  impression. 

Distance  often  blurs  the  e  chantment  of  the 
scene.  Her  eager  longing  wore  itself  out.  She 
grew  moody,  impatient  of  his  willing  absence. 
There  never  was  a  girl  less  fitted  to  wait  in  silence. 
She  was  too  much  in  love,  too  absorbed  in  her  own 
affairs,  to  look  beyond  the  minute's  rapture  or 
despair. 

The  mere  emptiness  of  the  days  changed  into 
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desolation.    Her  pride  fell.    She  wrote  to  Eugene 
in  abject  terms  of  entreaty. 

She  felt  the  drag  of  the  pen  in  his  reply.  There 
was  still  much  to  settle  with  his  lawyer.  Summer 
was  delightful  in  Scotland  How  he  longed  for 
her  presence  among  the  heather ! 

Thus  three  sides  of  a  sheet  of  notepaper  were 
discreetly  filled,  the  fourth  being  devoted  to  tardy 
messages  to  the  Chailis  household  and  a  great 
.Tu'^  °J  "'"S"**""-  The  use  of  the  surname 
stabbed  her.  He  had  always  before  signed  his 
letters  "Eugene."  For  a  few  minutes  she  hated 
h»m.  Of  such  trifles  is  the  gaudy  fabric  of  youne 
love  woven.  ^ 

The  peari  stringer,  who  only  knew  Milrake  by 
her  friend's  description,  smiled  at  the  doubts  and 
fears  that  haunted  Rose.     They  were  so  childish 
Nannie  tried  to  persuade  her  out  of  a  sudden 
determination  to  avoid  Mr.  Challis's  house 

Mt  is  unreasonable,"  she  said,  "and  most 
unkind." 

"  Don't  you  understand  ?  "  said  Rose.  « I  can- 
not go  there  any  longer  without  Eugene  I  I  used 
to  think  of  him  in  the  rooms,  and  the  garden,  and 
the  workshop.    He  was  always  with  me  in  spirit " 

"  He  is  with  you  still,  surely ! "  exclaimed  the 
pearl  stringer. 

"  Not  there ! "  said  Rose.  «  He  was  never  really 
happy  m  that  dull,  ordinary  house.  I  ought  to 
have  thought  of  it  before.  I  have  displeased  him 
by  going  to  Bayswater  day  after  day,  and  bored 
him  with  all  their  petty  affairs.in  my  long,  weari- 
some  letters.    How  tactless  of  me,  Nannie  I " 
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- 1  see  you  will  make  excuses  for  Eugene  if  the 
roof  fftlh  in !  '  said  Nannie. 

Rose  went  no  more  to  Bayswater.  Her  holiday 
was  over  and  her  mother  had  returned  to  town. 

All  the  old  dreariness  of  office  work  and  home 
anxieties  began  over  again.  Mrs.  Leonard's  pupils 
were  few  and  literally  far  to  seek. 

"Private  tuition  at  their  own  residences"  was 
unfortunately  more  popular  than  attendance  at 
Madame  Leonard's  Dancing  Academy  in  Colet 
Street,  and  there  is  not  much  profit  in  fees  of  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  per  hour  when  one  considers 
the  expense  of  journeying  to  Tooting,  Anerley, 
New  Barnet,  and  other  districts  on  the  edge  of  the 
map. 

Mrs.  Leonard's  semi-private,  semi-professional 
connection  made  no  appeal  to  her  daughter.  The 
precocious  little  girls  and  their  proud  "  Mummies," 
with  endless  talk  of  probable  pantomime  engage- 
ments at  Christmas  or  in  Cinema  shows,  bored  her 
excessively. 

She  had  never  been  stage-struck,  and  could  not 
understand  her  mother's  life-long  devotion  to  the 
occupation  of  her  girlhood.  It  seemed,  in  com- 
panson  with  her  own  conception  of  life  and  love  to 
be  all  unreal  and  ridiculous.  She  never  put  her 
thoughts  into  words,  but  her  lack  of  interest  was  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  to  Mrs.  Leonard 
They  fretted  and  jarred  upon  each  other,  more  like 
a  couple  of  uncongenial  sisters  than  mother  and 
child. 

Midsummer  drifted  into  early  September. 
Rose  grew  pale  and  listless,  as  her  lover's  letters 
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b«^me  lew  and  le»  f«q«„t    A  rtrange  aptthy 

On  iMWng  the  office  ,he  went  into  Hyde  Park 
*^ft«  day.  to  ,it  by  herself  /„  ^  IZ''^' 

J^fJ^^'^i  ^''j'''  '""'  ""xxn")  in  the  «„. 
was  gone  for  ever,  but  the  expression  of  her  sombre 
fccesuggestedthestrugglinggrowthofnewsueng* 

t^^7'  ""  """"'■'«  "f  »  womanhood  that 
"ould  be  strenuous,  proud,  determined. 

^  One  evening,  when  she  noticed  the  first  grey 

bushes.  Rose  Leonard  was  sitting  alone  in  her 
favourite  spot.    Over  her  head  the  dark  Soughs  „f 

twiught ,  a  few  people,  scattered  over  the  erass  and 
■;f '"^  ',~'"^  "■"  ^'•x'"'"  hurr,J;?g^™'' 

the^JfiH    ""i       '""'•  *'  gloomy  sileSc^  even 

the  cold  wmd,  were  in  harmony  with  melancholy 
Rose  w«  not  happy,  but  at  peace.    She  ^^d 

ft.„k  of  Eugene  without  anger,  without  paSon, 

aw*k:::e:."''""° '""'"""  "'^ "''-"« ^ «-; 

she^*"^"  ""^  'T  '^'''  •"  ■•"-■■"  >•«•  «=««'  l>=art 
would^  kT?","  *  '""°'  '°  '"at  belief-they 
would  be  able  to  clasp  hands  with  a  knowled«  of 
ead.  other  that  .11  the  bliss  of  their  fim  W  had 

was  nothing  to  forgive.  She  would  take  him  with, 
out  question,  without  remor«. 
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The  thought  of  their  marriage,  in  the  quietude  of 
this  hour,  no  longer  thrilled  her  to  inexpressible 
depths  and  heights.  Sympathy,  tolerance,  the 
warm  affection  that  keeps  the  hearth  bright  and 
shares  the  common  trivialities,  as  well  as  the  great 
moments  of  life,  would  be  the  foundations  of  her 
future  with  Eugene. 

She  told  herself  that  passion  was  dead.  She 
would  never  feel  it  again.  All  was  well  f  If  her 
lover  had  stolen  over  the  grass,  as  stealthily  as  the 
grty  mist  was  stealing,  she  would  hardly  have 
started  to  her  feet  at  seeing  him.  The  quickening 
touch  of  his  hands  and  lips  was  forgotten  in  the 
softness  of  her  present  mood. 

She  saw  him,  in  imagination,  standing  by  her 
side -Eugene  chastened,  Eugene  refined,  Eugene 
even  Platonic— in  brief,  Eugene  as  he  never  had 
been,  and  never  could  be,  on  this  side  of  the 
stars. 

Rose  was  so  absorbed  in  her  reverie,  so  possessed 
with  this  mental  vision,  that  she  did  not  notice  the 
approach  of  a  man— alas !  not  Eugene— until  he 
was  close  beside  her.  He  stopped,  with  a  word 
of  surprise. 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  that  it  was  Mr. 
Chains— dear,  commonplace,  kind  Mr.  Challis 
with  his  dog  at  his  heels.  A  good  dog,  Mr.  Challis's 
Bumble,  with  short,  hurrying  legs  and  hair  all  over 
his  devoted  eyes ;  curious  and  sdf-assertive  to  a 
degree,  very  demonstrative  and  rather  stupid,  with 
his  bit  of  red  flannel  of  a  tongue  hanging  out  of 
his  gasping  mouth,  and  his  coat  all  blowing  side- 
ways in  the  wind. 
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"  Rote  I  ••  exclaimed  the  dentist,  in  a  piewed 
v^oe.    "My  dear  girl  I    You  haven't  foJgott^ 

nie  t 

She  wa«  puzzled  for  a  second  as  they  shook 
hands,  and  then  abashed  at  his  mild  reproach. 

she  sa^d.  quickly.  '  I'm  so  sorry,  but  I  haven't  been 

anywhere  for  weeks " 

"  That's  all  right  I "  he  interrupted,  genially  « I 
was  only  a  little  surprised  at  the  manner  of  your 
disappearance.  It  was  •  rayther  a  sudden  pull-up. 
Sammy,'  wasn't  it? "  *^       *^' 

There  was  a  vacant  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cedar.    Mr.  Ciialhs  fetched  it  and  sat  down.    She 

US  K?T  ^^  *°.  "^  **^™-  ^""»"«  showed  his 
*hi!5  **y  ;^°"7!"S  imaginary  rats  round  about 
the  edge  of  her  skirt 

"This  is  not  a  very  cheery  situation,"  said  the 
dentist,  glancing  round    "  Are  you  not  cold  ?  " 

He  laid  one  of  his  bare,  warm  hands  over  both 

hers  grasping  them  easily  between  his  fingers. 

I   don't  mind  if  I  am  cold,"  she  answered 

vaguely    "I  sit  here  every  day.    I  am  waiting  for' 
the  winter."  * 

Chluia**'   *   ^"''"  statement,"  observed  Mr. 

He  looked  at  her  a  little  anxiously.  She  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  impulse  to  confide  in  him.  If 
only  he  had  appreciated  Eugene ! 

.w.^^  J°»F'ii  *=0"««t"t»'onal  myself  at  about 
this  time "  Mr.  Challis  went  on.  before  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  speak.  «  It  is  a  new  rule  of 
mine  to  knock  off  work  from  six  to  seven     I 
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wonder  I  haven't  met  you  before.  You  will  be 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  Thomaa  ia  settins  on  caoi- 
tally."  •      "•  r 

"  Thomaa  ?  Who  is  Thomas,  Mr.  Challls  ? "  she 
repeated 

••  My  new  young  man,  you  know,  the  lad  I  took 
after  young  Milrake  left  me." 

"Of  course  I  I  had  forgotten  his  name,"  said 
Rose,  still  debating  in  her  mind  whether  she  would 
give  him  her  confidence. 

••  Thomas  is  slow,  but  I  can't  say  Thomas  is  sure," 
the  dentist  continued,  in  his  half-playful,  half- 
serious  way.  "He  made  his  first  complete  case 
of  teeth  last  week-by  a  case,  my  dear,  we  mean 
a  set— but  unfortunately,  being  left  entirely  to 
himself,  he  introduced  a  canine  in  place  of  a  central 
incisor." 

While  Mr.  Challis  was  enjoying  this  professional 
anecdote,  Rose  had  decided  to  speak. 

"  Mr.  Challis,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about 
Eugene  Milrake,"  she  said,  unable  to  keep  her 
voice  from  trembling.    "  Perhaps  you  have  already 

guessed,  for  I  am  sure  you  must  have  seen " 

She  stopped  hesitatingly,  for  the  change  in  his 
face  both  startled  and  alarmed  her. 

It  was  at  that  minute,  and  never  before  that 
minute,  that  the  remote  possibility  of  his  old 
loyal  friendship  evolving  into  love  flashed  into 
her  mmd.  Her  quick  blood  responded  to  the 
new,  utteriy  unexpected  thought.  She  felt  its 
rush  to  throat  and  brow.  For  a  minute  .  was 
bewildered,  confused,  angry  with  herself,  forgetful 
of  Eugene. 


-^aw.Mirai^Sa-aafciM 
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-.^^T-SLTLrioT**  "^^  —  ""«• 

j»^JI«_.fr.ld  y«,  won't  uiule,«,mJ  EMgen.^ 
thi^l'l  """*"""  ^  '»«^Ptol  he.  In  wort. 

^^>i  !  r*"^  '"  ■"•  """"«'•    "Before  we 
«lc  «bout  Eugene.  I  „««  really  uk  yJVt^ 

to  London?    Have  you  heart  from  Wm?» 
kuZill'^'^'^-'^^y-   She^turned 
••  I  did  not  know  that  Eugene  had  retummA  »  .k- 

r^t^' "'  -^  -'^«"Si- iTvor*: 

Mr.  Challia  nodded  his  head  once  or  twice,  as 

oBuml*"'^''''*'*"'^^-    Tl^enhewhSle" 
to^umble.  and  stooped  down  to  puJl  the  dog's 

boy^  old  Bumble!"  he   said.     "Good   old 

ttli    '^;!,--!:-^yo"  know  of  Eugene    Where 

1  T^  ***"?''  "^'^^  **"  *»«»d  ^rom  the  doff  and 
looked  at  her  again.  He  was  a  little  SJshed 
perhaps  with  stooping.  ^°' 

but  he  did  not  come  to  our  house.     We  haDDened 
Rose  made  a  little   a,und   of  distress     Mr. 
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ChAllif  leemed  to  find  a  ludden  point  of  Interest 
on  the  distant  Serpentine,  where  he  fixed  his  eyes, 
nrownlng.  '^ 

"  I  never  enjoyed  Eugene's  confidence,"  he  went 

^*:!i   .VJ'''^  °'  ^^*  professional  pomposity. 

be-how  shall  I  put  It  ?-entangled,  honourably 
entangled,  he  assures  me,  with  a  certain  young 
laay""""" 

i."^*"'-!*'  y°"  "•*"'"  R«^  interrupted, 
sharply.    "  Speak  plainly,  Mr.  Challls." 

def 5:.:  woT^' ""  ^" '"  p"p'*^^^'  "^y  ^ 

Eugene  had  never  called  her,  she  was  sure,  "a 
certain  young  lady,"  or  used  the  absurd  phrase, 
•*  honourably  entangled." 

«hl\?.  tTi.  ?*\C»»*'"»  <^0"«nued,  more  easily, 

«>  lon^    I      I  '^r"*'  **°"**  ^'^  *»»«  girl  for 
•o  long,  the  whole  family  regarding   him   with 

affection,  that  he  feels  himself  bound^th^e  were 
his  exact  words— to  keep  his  promise  " 

at^r?*!t^??.'*  *°  ^^'  ^^'-  She  understood, 
at  last,  the  halting  words.  Her  pride  and  her 
passion  struggled  for  utterance. 
'^  Eugene  is  going  to  be  married  I "  she  said. 
Yes,  said  Mr.  Challis,  bluntly,  with  his 
frown.„g  feee  still  turned  on  the  Lk  iL  of 
wacer, 

..J^'f*'''  L""^  '"'■  '""''  °"  ""e  back  of  the 
ch«r.  for   d»   w«   suddenly  weak   and   trem- 

J  M  Eugene  speak  of  me  ?  •■  Ae  asked,  in  .  low 
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•N^nor  Mr.  ChalUf  tntwerad  quickly. 
hJr^^TJlf"'.**^*^    Then  he  turned  hi. 
^^fhSSJull^ln'Slei'*'  ''  -"•^  •'''^^ 
J  Why  should  Eugene  ipealc  of  you  ?  •  he  aiked. 
-He  only  ulked  of  hlm«If.  m  he  .Iway.  dcS 
Hli  fortune  secme  to  have  dwindled  considerably 
•Ince  we  first  heard  of  It.    The  amount  was  greasy 
exjgge«ted.    He  thinks  of  living  In  Scotland^Ind 
devoting  himself  to  poetry-hls  own  poetri,  of 
course.   His  political  ambition  has  died  aSTy^He 

•ry.    Well,  well,  his  views  were  very  elementary 

thT*  "^^  ***'"»  ^"^'y'  "  you  know,  ISurf 
think  we  can  manage  to  rub  along  without  Eugene 
M  our  champion.-  ^-Rene 

of  w.  u '■  S*"!!"**  "!~"«*«'^  on.  with  no  suggestion 
of  W.  knowledge  ofthe  girl's  agiution.e!^  tha! 

JJ  .^  uT  *?f*P^  *«*^"  °^^  ^^  on  the  back 
of  he  chair.  Very  gradually  he  drew  herrouS^ 
until  she  was  again  seated  at  his  side  ' 

rJ^J  ^^?u'^lT^  '^*  '*'"  »'"""«^'  incapable  of 
radising  Uie  full  morning  of  U,e  news  he  had  told 

her  She  longed  for  Eugcne-childishly-hopc 
lessly— and  Eugene  was  false.  ^ 

The  sky  darkened  and  the  night  drew  near 
iJJMove  and  all   delight  had  gone  out  of  "he 

Rwe  Leonard,  cold  and  impassive,  leaned  her 
cheek  agamstChallis's  arm  and  clos;d  her  eyes 

rf  hJ^  '^  ^^"*"*  '°  ^''  '^'"P^^y-  Not  a  word 
^h^dli  f  u"*  misery  had  passed  between  them. 
She  did  not  know,  or  care,  whether  he  understood. 
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He  WM  a  fellonr-being.  quiet  end  inctkioiu.    Thet 
wee  enough. 

So,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  her  youth,  Sydney 
Challif  waited  at  her  side,  with  the  patient,  selileu 
devotion  of  the  secret  of  his  lifo. 


CHA/TER   XI 

NANNIE  MORDAUNT  and  HentyRas- 
tron  rapidly   developed    into  the  most 

venturers        ^^'  "°''  discriminating,  of  ad- 

They  were  an  odd  pair,  dissimilar  in  outlook 
expenence.  education,  habits,  class.  The  gW  was 
ZZfZl  ^"^-r--ble.  the  L„  L 

Th7i^r  V""*  '"^^"""^  '^'*^"^«  of  his  life 

The    intimacy    between     them    blossomed    and 
bloomed,  like  a  hardy  little  plant  in  poor  soH 

was  Nannie  who  found    so  much    to    say    and 
Rostron  so  much  to  hear.  ^' 

Every  Saturday  afternoon,  through  that  eventful 

s"trlTbkh"?^r"'  'f  "'"*^^'  Na'nnie  le™ 
Street  behind  her  and  he  forgot  Mayfair. 

exSlmion      M '  ''"   ^T    *°    '^"^'^    '^^    day's 

^wfrSs;^!!?^^^^^ 

MuMum,  and  pfctare  galleries  were  no  longer 
.mposmg,  rather  dull  places,  where  one  wanS 
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aimlessly  from  room  to  room ;  Mr.  Rostron  made 
them  interesting,  for  he  seemed  like  the  disguised 
owner  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  best  things 
to  be  seen.  Hampton  Court  and  Kew  Gardens 
belonged  to  him,  and  to  Nannie,  while  the  London 
Museum,  Soane  House,  and  the  Wallace  Collection 
were  their  own  private  pet  collections,  to  which 
they  graciously  admitted  the  general  public. 

They  were  like  children  in  their  love  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  rejoicing  in  all  the  strangest 
beasts-the  mild,  little  Tasmanian  devil,  the  liquid- 
eyed  giraffe,  the  laughing  hyena  who  never  laughs, 
and  the  great  wise  elephants. 

They  ignored  guide  books,  for  Rostron  taught 
Nannie  to  make  her  own  discoveries.  Much  was 
lost  of  useful  information,  doubtless,  in  their 
haphazard  wanderings,  but  much  was  gained  in 
the  delight  of  surprises. 

The  Anglo-Indian  and  the  pearl  stringer  were 
not  the  kind  of  people  to  tax  their  memories  with 
the  exact  number  of  books  in  the  British  Museum 
Reading  Room,  or  the  price  that  was  paid  for  a 
Raphael  in  the  National  Gallery,  or  the  number  of 
trams  that  pass  through  Clapham  Junction  on 
Bank  Holidays. 

When  they  passed  through  old  St.  John's  Gate, 
m  Clerkenwell,  they  thought  of  the  good  monks 
who  had  built  that  noble  arch.  When  they  came 
upon  Eastcheap,  one  day  quite  by  accident,  it  was 
as  if  Sir  John  Falstaff  himself  had  suddenly 
appeared  m  the  flesh-too  much  flesh  as  of  yore, 
hearts  of  gold!  ^ 

Many   and    many  a   Ume  they  stood   beside 
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milkmaids  trippmg  past,  led  by  their  piper-a 
mighty  pretty  sight  piper—a 

evei-na""".^''  T^***  ^^"^'•'«  C*^^«  ™eant    an 
evening    w,th    Dr.    Johnson,    who    was   one    of 

inS'  °^d-;,fr'ends.  while  a  walk  round  Lho 

louTf?."".'^  '"  *  ^'^^  °^**^*  »'  th«  hospitable 
house^of  Dr.  Burney.  and  a  chat  with  the  spngWy 

itsItoHc  ","**f  ""^^  Kensington,  not  so  much  for 
Its  histoncal  interest,  as  for  love  of  Thacker;iv  an^ 
John  Everett  Millai,  and  that  otheltbr  Jot 
-John     Leech -who    once    lived    there     and 
Kensington  Gardens  was  dear  to  them  on  account 
of    two    very    different    characters-William    o 
Orange,  who  once  dwelt  in  the  oalace  anH  p  f 
Pan.  who  still  dwells,  as  we  all  k„^    :*  he  sect? 
places  behind  the  flower-beds. 

It  was  Rostron's  fault  that  fact  and  fiction  wore 
thus  entangled  in  thoughts  and  lives     Th 

precision  of  the  p.  ringer's  daily  work  had 

estrnidh  .  "^'"^^P"^  his  quick  imagination. 
o?h./L  u""  ""^  *^^  °''^'"*'y  pleasures  of  men 
of^his^  world,  sport  and  spending,  and  simplified 

«d!l!  ^^^P*"^, ^''"^elf  to  Nannie  as  she  could  have 
adapted  herself  to  a  "ttle  child,  consciously  and 
unconsciously  bringing  light  and  colour  into  her 

She    brought   him    nany  confidences,  at  first 
ancc  and  perfect  freedom    Naturally  pious  and 
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devout,  Nannie  talked  njuch  of  religion.  He  con- 
tradicted none  of  her  good,  but  narrow,  beliefs ; 
she  thought  that  he  entirely  agreed. 

Her  little  homilies  and  obvious  conclusions,  her 
glib  use  of  the  words  «  pagan  "  and  "  heathen  " 
applied  to  the  people  with  whom  he  had  lived  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  aroused  no  impatience  or 
anger  in  Henry  Rostron.  He  had  met  with  too 
much  ignorance  in  his  masters  and  rulers  to  be 
surprised  at  the  ignorance  of  a  little  pparl  stringer ; 
but  he  taught  the  little  peari  stringer,  with  story 
and  l^end,  and  the  inner  meaning  of  story  and 
legend,  to  be  tolerant  and  broad-minded.  It  was 
his  own  characteristic  way  of  doing  it.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  Ihe  pupil  would  have 
missed  the  application  of  the  childish  lessons,  but 
he  had  not  misjudged  her  intuition. 

All  their  expeditions  were  not  in  search  of  old 
associations.  Nannie's  quiet  life  and  Rostron's 
social  position  were  responsible  for  a  certain 
Ignorance  in  them  both  of  many  phases  of  modern 
life. 

They  went  to  Hampstead  Heath  on  Bank 
Holidays,  the  giri  a  little  alarmed  and  shocked  at 
the  noise  and  bustle,  the  man  as  frankly  astounded 
and  interested  as  if  he  had  discovered  a  new  order 
of  human  beings  in  'Arry  and  'Arriet,  H'Emly 
and   Grace,  Maude  and  'Erb. 

They  we;  to  Brighton  by  Sunday  League 
Excursion-wondrous  day  of  ripple  and  sunshine, 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  little  pearl  stringer 

There  was  a  certain  Cinema  show,  near  Charing 
Cross,  where  they  saw  a  set  of  pictures  that  started 
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Rostron  on  tales  of  his  early  years  in  InHJo     u 
never  tallroH  f«  m-  ""'v  xc«rs  m  india.    He 

aftir  """  »'»'"  ■"■»  »<>''■.  l-fore  or 

They  often  went  to  the  theafr.  i-  .k.    •. 
times  in  the  eallerv  l,.,t  d    .  ^      *'  ?">  """e- 
»M  very  Lfted      H         °""" '  "^^'^  "f  P"-y» 
««i.y  ^relltmsel^'Ilte^"'  '»«<'-*' 

■ctea,  and  a  certain  W^t  i?«  j  ''cBJng  it 

tliey  saw  in  everv  ol,  „>  ?t  •     "^  """P^"y  "hon, 
thr«  ,im«  atl^r      *"'  P'"""'"""  '"o  or 

Jetr  tot.r'tt.  5"'  "'  "'•"'■'  ""' 
shared  his  child  iTJi?""  '''""'■>  """^  Nannie 
feats  of  stA„«h  or  tt"'*'™  f"  J-^gl'ng  tricks, 
-hats.  tuXl^troSr-™^"-  "^ 

stalls  are  pill)  with  fru7,^T''''■  *'""«  «>« 
tabiM    ti,.      :  ""  *"<'  ""were  and  vaie. 

co^k?4  and  -to'"'"  "'  =='P'°"«'-  "fr^^g 

a  Plare,tn,prh:  "p:rr  r '";i' "'Z'"'^'^"- 
possible  to  have  one's  ch»?/?^'  *"''  """"  "'  ''» 
future  life  corrKtlvtoW  f  ■  '«"■?«»'"'.  »"<i 
^aranteed.  orr^e;t.„':eS.'"-"''--«»'««°n 

fron,  the  Oxte«  tTof  "cS^  S,"!,"^"'"'^ 
the  front  seat    an^T      ,       S'®*  ^*''«^' secure 

dtiei^  '^Sl'  1,        ^^''^^^  *°  far-distant  garden 
ciUe.  and  ^ttle-known  parks.    Or  they  woddrush 
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away  by  train  from  bricks  and  mortar,  and  wander 
into  open  fields,  flowery  lanes,  and  darkling  woods 
where  the  jerry-builder  is  yet  unknown. 

On  other  occasions,  in  a  more  social  mood,  they 
walked  through  the  West  End  in  the  evening, 
watched  the  people  going  into  theatres,  looked  at 
shops,  tramped  through  Fleet  Street,  listened  to 
the  sob-sob-sob  of  printing  machines  down  side 
turnings,  and  lost  themselves  in  the  endless, 
narrow  by-ways  of  the  city. 

They  became  good  j'ldges  of  open-air  oratory. 
It  amused  her  companion  to  watch  Nannie 
Mordaunt  in  a  street  corner  crowd,  with  her  mild 
blue  eyes  earnestly  upturned  to  the  speaker's  face, 
complacently  weighing  the  arguments  for  Socialism, 
Anarchy,  Free  Thought,  National  Prohibition,  as 
the  case  might  be. 

He  little  suspected  that  all  her  attention  and 
interest  hung  on  his  approval,  that  she  was  never 
foigetful,  for  a  minute,  of  his  presence  beside  her 

His  beliefs  were  hers  ;  his  advocacy  moved  her 
to  enthusiasm  on  the  question  of  Women's  Suff- 
rage;  his  benevolent,  good-humoured  forbearance 
taught  her  patience ;  his  quick  observation  showed 
her  the  possibility  of  finding  pleasure  and  pathos 
and  humour  in  every  changing  icene  of  the  lone 
uneventful  years.  *• 

Thaf  *here  was  anything  unusual  or  incongruous 
in  then  companionship  never  occurred  to  Nannie's 
mind  She  was  no  fool ;  she  had  read  many 
novels ;  but  the  personality  of  Rostron,  or  her  own 

^^     a    .  ^i"\'  ^*P'  ^^'  judgment  and    her 
emotion  finely  balanced. 
9 
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« tne  end  of  their  performance,  on  his  armn  fh.Vk 
thoulders  and  head  •  «« Mo  «  x       r  '  "*^'*^' 

youth  as  a  ten-K^f  J  .  ^**'  '*"°"*  '"  her 

youin  as  a  top-boot  dancer,  but  now  devotine  her 

^Tr.  'r  /"*"*g«'"«nt,  wardrobe,   and   gen^a 
comfort  of  the  Family:  three  sons,  ^wo  daugS 

Sn«.."""   •"'""""   """"'   of  *«   show 
''p^""«"r'"'»™'^««^  an" 
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dissatisfied  boy  who  had  run  away  from  home. 
His  lank  black  hair  was  flattened  into  a  curl  on 
his  left  temple ;  his  face  had  grown  thin  and 
shrewd ;  he  was  inclined  to  patronise  his  mother, 
fatiier,  and  sister. 

Rose  Leonard,  handsome  and  moody,  did  not 
impress  Rostron  as  favourably  as  on  former 
occasions,  except  in  the  invariable  sweetness  of 
her  manner  to  Nannie. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  Mrs.  Tee  rivalled  each  other 
in  amiability  and  jewellery.  Even  Rostron 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
emeralds,  was  dazzled  by  the  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Tee,  who  wore  spangled  black  net  over 
orange  velvet,  and  a  perfect  constellation  of 
diamond  stars  on  her  breast,  while  her  elaborately 
curled  brown  hair  was  adorned  witii  a  sparkling 

studded  comb  behind.    Mr.  Tee.  perhaps  a^  a  foil 

to  his  wife  s  splendour,  had   come  in  a  glossy 

broadcloth  suit,  known  as  his  "  blacks  " 
Professor  Percy  Mordaunt.  the  little  conjurer 

presented  an  unconventional  appearance  in  a 
swallow-tail  coat,  one  of  the  reli^of  old  days 
and  a  pair  of  striped  grey  trousers.  Rostron 
wondered  what  his  sister-in-law,  who  loved  all  her 
fellow-beings  at  a  distance,  would  have  thought  of 
the  costumes  of  the  party. 

nrinV^""!!*'**  and  pleased  him  to  see  Nannie's 
H.  H.."  ^I'J'^'^''  ^"d  ^^'  brother's  friends. 
He  determined  to  play  his  part  well,  but  con- 
versation  was  a  little  difficult. 
Rose  Leonard  was  almost  as  silent  as  Perth. 


■  S 
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!SLIL*!*ii^*?^".'""^  "^  •  "«•  P«n>Ie.  velvet. 
petaUed  tulip  he  had  seen  in  Kensington  Gardens 
on  Ws  w.y  to  Colet  Street.  The  ^.  fla^S 
her  dark  beauty,  seemed  as  Indifferent  as  a  flowe? 
to  her  surroundings. 

The  silent  aunt  devoted  all  her  attention  to  the 
comwlssanat    Mr.  Tee  meandered  through  a  long 

h!  .^^''T  *^"'  "  ^°"P'«  °f  Ws  friends  whoS 
«?i    J*i  ^'?.'"    *^*^''   P~fc»ional   occupationT 

unable  to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  story,  foUowed 

"S:^1:^;r"'fv'^'"^'  "^^^  cxdamationTof 

The  silent  aunt's  announcement  that  high  tea 
spirits  of  the  company. 

Rostron,  a  little  uncomfortable  by  having  Miss 
Grey  wait  on  him.  had  the  honour  of  sitting  nex 

hidden  behind  a  York  ham  at  one  end  of  the 
table.  Miu  Mordaunt  behind  a  gigantic  teaUy 
like  an  eiderdown  quilt,  at  the  other.  ^' 

There  was  a  plate  of  big  pink  prawns-a  prawn 
as  we  al  know,  is  a  delicacy,  while  a  shrimp  1 
a  vulgarity-and  brown  bread  and  butter  wa?e 
cresses,  radishes,  heavy  home-made  cake,  a^d  Hght 
pastrycooks'  tarts.  ^ 

onIa!.Tfn'''  °^  '^,'  ^u  "•'  ^'*^  reminiscent  remarks 

^metiZ  ^'"^''k'  '^°'^^  **^*^  conversation  for 

W^ltf^  '  "^  u,"*^^'  °"   ^^^'^'^   Rostron   found 
himself  incapable   of  throwing  any    new   light 

^is  w^  fol  owed  by  such  topics  as  the  weather, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  the  Royal  Family, 
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recent  murder  mysteries,  fashions  In  ladles'  dresses, 
and  anecdotal  matter  of  the  [younger  generation 
of  Tees. 

After  the  table  had  been  cleared  by  Nannie  and 
her  aunt,  the  talk  became  entirely  professional. 

"  I  suppose  you're  not  one  of  us,  are  you,  sir  ?  " 
Mrs.  Tee  asked  Rostron,  who  had  been  the  object 
of  her  curiosity  since  he  was  introduced. 

He  admitted  his  ignorance  of  the  show  world. 

"  P'raps  you're  in  trade  or  one  of  the  learned 
profession?"  queried  the  lady. 

"  I  was  ir  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  but  I  have 
retired,"  replied  Rostron,  good-naturedly. 

"Ah!  India's  a  wonderful  country,"  observed 
Mr.  Tee.  "  There  isn't  much  about  India  that  / 
don't  know." 

''You've  been  to  India  then?"  asked  Rostron, 
in  some  surprise. 

"  No,  I've  not  been  there  as  yet,"  said  Mr.  Tee, 
"but  I'm  acquainted  with  a  man-you  know.  Ma 
Tommy  Porter— who  has  a  troup  of  real  live 
Indians,  and  he's  told  me  all  about  'em.  Queer 
chaps  I  Most  peculiar  in  their  ways— but  harmless 
you  know,  quite  harmless.  Is  that  your  experience 
of  em  at  home  in  their  own  country,  sir?" 

"Personally,  I  have  always  found  them  harm- 
less, said  Rostron,  gravely. 
^  "Then  there's  Burmah,"  continued  Mr.  Tee, 
there  s  another  most  extreeordinary  place.  An 
old  friend  of  ours-you  know.  Ma,  one  of  the 
Frickers— had  a  team  of  Burmese  ball-players 
over  here  a  while  ago.  They  gave  a  very  neat 
tattle  turn.    They  was  'topping  the  biU'  when 
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amy  was  in  keeping  'em  warm.  He  treated  tlu^ 
«^g.nero«.ly,  ,„  ^  .„„.    T^^T^JZ 

^r^,;-*  r  T'"  •"/""  •"''  »•»•  no*,  but  they 
•eene.,  when  the  stage  was  a  bit  drauehty  with 
their  teeth  chatterin'  in  their  heads.    That  ;I^J 

lindress"'"™' "'"'  ""»*•  '<" «"  -J^s: 

•hou^it'h*  w^  .aughi:gThirT'°"-     "' 
^...-nntes^roresgecfuid'X^rinl^: 

w.«n  She  was  a  ^ri,  T^  J  »  ga/pedX''^r 

Mo.^u„M„XC^::-f4-P-». 

son,."'^  t'orTtrotw^n'r '""  '""'"««'  '» 
Mrs.  Tee     "Her^L      u  ?'.""  ^  S"''"  ""d 

^-w^is^drr;?,^^^"'""*''- 

^he^n-^t^arfstic  wor..  IVe  ever  co^e  ac™,- 
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"There  wu  the  Union  Jack  on  one  of  her  arme 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  other,"  continued 
Mrt.  Tee.  "Then  there  was  birds  and  bouquets 
of  flowers  and  anchors  all  over  her ;  but  the  best 
of  all  was  a  group  of  notabilities  on  her  back- 
famous  men  done  from  photographs,  all  as  life-like 
and  serious  as  judges.  The  poor  lady  was  a  great 
favourite  wherever  they  showed." 

••At  fairs  and  vulgar  •shops'  like  that,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  put  in  Perth. 

••  Mostly  at  country  fairs,"  said  Mrs.  Ter  "  Well, 
after  a  time  she  retired  into  private  life.  Then 
her  family  had  reverses— we  all  have  our  ups  and 
downs  in  this  world— and  she  determined  to  go 
back  into  the  show  business.  There  was  her 
tattoos  as  good  as  ever,  but  the  poor  lady  had 
groum  stout/" 

Again  Mrs.  Tee  was  choked  with  laughter,  but 
the  company  failed  to  grasp  the  joke. 

"Can't  you  imagine  how  she  looked?"  cried 
Mrs.  Tee.  "The  beautiful  tattooing  was  all 
stretched,  and  the  group  of  notabilities  on  her 
back  was  every  one  of  'em  on  the  broad  grin  I " 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  was  greatly  shocked,  even  the 
Professor  murmured  that  such  stories  were  hardly— 
hardly— but  Rostron  and  Perth  joined  in  Mrs.  Tee's 
amusement,  while  Mr.  Tee  repeated  that  the  poor 
lady  deserved  their  sympathy. 

Nannie  caused  a  diversion  by  asking  her  brother 
to  entertain  them. 

Perth,  who  had  practised  unceasingly  since  he 
left  home,  delighted  Rostron  with  his  grace  and 
skill.    He  juggled  exceptionally  well,  and  ended 
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with  hi<  paraphernalia     « «-.»-      J      /.      "*" 

biuinesa"  *"'   '"   o"«" 

^^And^«rict  «bri.o,.  T«)dy.  on  .„d  off.-  «««, 

"i.  •  '''^'  "  y*'"  was  a  guzzler  ?  " 

Rhiey  Act."  ^  *""'  J"""  "«•»  by  » 

A  rLv  Ac,    T!"  *  «•"«««„  of  tr.v.1  tool 

o-di„r  oex^iri^v  r^  •"»■<'"'"•• 

R«fr^/*"  ''■"  ""'  •  '»•'  »•><>'  "•y^if."  «.d 

"Then  you'd  appredate  my  son  Alf.  oerfcr 
».an«  „,  ow  M«.ley,"  «,d  Mr":  T.^    -  h1  Sf^'j 
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the  nxMtextreeordlnary  things  with  the  rifle.cRn't  he, 
Ma  f    We've  got  the  front  Uken  out  of  an  upright 
grand  piano,  a  two  hundred  guinea  Instrument 
and  he  plays  •  Rule  Britannia '  by  shootlne  at  the 
strings." 

"  It  takes  rather  a  long  time,  doesn't  it  ?  "  asked 
Rostron. 

"Don't  you  fretC  exclaimed  Mr.  Tee.  "He 
plays  It  nearly  as  quick  as  you  could  whistle  the 
tune.  A  couple  of  the  girls  pass  him  the  rifles  and 
he's  never  struck  a  false  note  yet.  There's  a 
musician  for  you  I  He's  working  out  a  very  tasty 
little  idea  of  his  own  just  now.  He's  going  to  have 
a  lady,  in  full  evening  dress,  come  on  to  the  stage 
and  then  shoot  off  her  head." 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  gave  a  little  squeal  of  horror, 
and  even  Rose  Leonard,  lounging  In  her  chair, 
took  a  momentary  Interest  In  the  conversation. 

"  Isn't  there  a  chance  of  the  supply  of  ladles 
falling  off?  -  asked  Rostron. 

"  I  mean,  sir,"  explained  Mr.  Tee,  gravely  "  my 
son  will  take   aim    at    visiting   cards,  sixpenny 
pieces,  and  other  small  objects  placed  on  top  of 
her  colffewer.     It  requires  great  nerve." 
"  On  the  part  of  the  lady  ?  " 

"No,  sir  I    AH  she's  got  to  do  Is  to  sit  still  and 
smile. 

•|  She  might  be  shot  f "  cried  Mm.  Mordaunt 
"  And  if  she  was,  who  would  suffer  by  It  most  ?— 
my  son  I "  answered  Mr.  Tee.  «  He's  responsible  for 
the  proper  working  of  the  act.  We  needn't  waste 
our  sympathy  over  the  lady,  whatever  happens. 
Your  pomt  of  view.  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  reminds  ine  of 
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»«^  of  mine  who  went  In  Jor  lion  taming.  He 
«g.»ed  .nun  to  tr.«l  ,«i  look  irfier  the  •  pm-. 
Md  the  feller  refiued  to  groom  two  young  tiJ^ 
bj«u«  ft  w«n-t  mentioned  when  he  ^  ftet^ 

^1^"*  "^  '^',''  """  «"«  *«»  young  «^ 

*  "KX  el^'butV^'''  "'""^  f^" 
m»  ^„  ^»  ««ties,  Dut  the  management  slaneed 

a^smart  a.  they  w.3  rep««nted  in  the  print- 
Nannie  again  quelled  the  rising  storm-fo,  she 
Um'L    h  ^T  T  "'•  T~  ^  •  "«"  of  £ 

«:;^;;;tict"'''^*"^*°*°''"'-»- 

at^'h^T'  '"•"^  Mordaunt,   nervously  pulling 
was  too  modest,  too  much  of  an  old  fogey  to 

There  was  much  good-natured  entreaty  befn™ 
t."^^'"^":^  '°  '-">  *«  old,Zt^o^ 

pe"  d^  ^'^T'^  *""  °'  "»*«'"  «  P'rth  whis- 
pered to  his  sister-seemed  to  have  a  magical 

ne  rolled  up  his  sleeves— "No  deception  ladi« 
and  gentlemen  "-with  all   the   gust?  and  t^ 
possesrionofhisyoutK 
The  Wwviowr  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tee  impressed 
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Rostron  very  pleasantly,  for  it  displayed  a  delicacy 
and  consideration  that  are  the  foundation  of  all 
good  manners.  They  loudly  applauded  the  Pro- 
fessor's obvious  little  tricks,  laughed  uproariously 
at  his  simple  and  silly  patter,  and  expressed  as 
much  astonishment  when  Mrs.  Tec's  gold  bracelets 
were  discovered  in  the  lining  of  Mr.  Tee's  silk  hat 
as  if  they  had  never  even  heard  of  such  a  feat 
Perth,  on  the  other  hand,  treated  his  father's 
efforts  with  supreme  contempt. 

When  Rostron  caught  Nannie's  eyes,  as  he 
glanced  at  her  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
she  looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly,  trying 
to  discover  his  real  opinion  of  her  father's  skill. 
He  smiled  reassuringly,  and  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible blu.sh  he  knew  so  well  passed  over  her 
features.  She  turned  her  eyes  away,  satisfied  and 
happy. 

It  was  an  easy  matter,  having  once  begun,  to 
persuade  the  Professor  to  give  them,  in  Mrs.  Tee's 
words,  «a  specimen  of  his  ventriloquial  accom- 
plishments." 

Retiring  for  a  few  minutes  to  make  preparations 
he  returned  in  the  character  of  Lieutenant 
Mordaunt,  in  an  old  blue  jacket  with  brass  buttons 
and  a  peaked  naval  cap.  ' 

His  dolls— all  ventriloquists'  dolls  bear  a  ghastly 
resemblance  to  jovial  human  beings-were  three  in 
number,  a  sailor  boy,  a  coster,  and  an  old  country- 
woman. The  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
Lieutenant's  throat  were  plplnly  visible  when  he 
threw  his  voice,  and  the  antiquity  of  his  jokes 
reminded  Rostron  of  his  childhood,  when  he  had  ^ 
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He  would  not  have  said  such  a  thine  for  the 
Character  of  Lieutenant  even  exceeded  her  pride  in 
^  her  fnend  to  Rostron,  at  the  end  of  the 
^rr^ial."  ""  '^''"'^  '^  «-"  ^ 

wreli'in'iTr'''  ""^'"'  •""•  The  rea«," 
was  explained  by  her  return  with  the  trav  laden 
w«h  glasses,  knives,  spoons,  forks-Se  Iteh" 
artillery,  as  it  were,  of  the  advancing  arm     o 

ZT'  ^°.*'  *""*''  °'  '*««'"■'•  "ho  hIdXugh 
that  high  tea  was  the  last  meal  of  the  day 

of  hantin"?"  '''^"-  ^'"^''-  P»«i"e  plates 
!L^  '•  f  '"  8ood  condition  and  fnih  ear- 
nished  with  parsley,  after  the  severe  attack  it  ht^ 
encountered  .  few  ho„„  previously  r^ldbt? 
sandwiches,  and  bright  pink  jelly.    He  a  e  litUe 

n  tstofk    ^"  '^""  vi/eloquent  ™'t' 
necMsity  of  keeping  up  one's  strength.     Her  hus. 
tend  argued  that  sedentary  occupftions  dS  no 
exhaust  the  vitality,  "use  up  your  fuel"  as  te 
expressed  it,  like  physical  labour  ' 

Lieutenant  Mordaunt  did  not  agree.     Ventrilo 
quisn,  was  wholly  intellectual,  buf  he  ZZZt 

SStdffe^  '"•  "^r  ^""^  Pn.fe.sed  com. 
pr^IsJS  or  "  °"  '■'"  '"''J~*-  ™« """-t  aunt, 
weakness  for  strong  tea;  adding  that  she  liked 
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to  see  people  enjoy  their  food.  All  the  com- 
pany seemed  anxious  to  gratify  her  on  that 
point. 

Mrs,  Tee  summed  up  the  argument,  as  if  it 
were  a  public  debate,  by  recounting  her  own 
experiments  in  diet  when  she  was  engaged  in 
an  occupation  that  required,  as  she  emphatically 
declared,  equal  exertion  of  mind  and  body— top- 
boot  dancing. 

Nannie  said  little.  She  was  tired  of  the  loud 
voices  and  laughter.  She  felt,  in  spite  of  Rostron's 
adaptability,  that  the  brightness  of  their  friendship 
was  blurred  by  an  attempt  at  intimate  associa- 
tion.  It  was  a  subtle  feeling  she  could  not  have 
put  into  words,  and  did  not  affect  her  loyalty  to 
her  own  people  or  her  admiration  of  her  brother's 
new  friends. 

When  she  parted  from  Rostron  that  night,  at 
the  street  door,  he  was  surprised  to  feel  that  her 
hand  trembled  and  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears. 

"  My  dear  child  f "  he  exclaimed  ;    "  are  you 

Nannr?"'      ^"^^PP^^      ^hat    is    the    matter, 

'•I'm  very  well,  and  very  happy,"  she  answered. 
Ihere  are  such  things  as  tears  of  joy,  Mr.  Ros- 
tron, and  of  deep  gratitude." 

r  ,'?*'"u°"i"'''*  P^^" '  Are  you  so  deeply  grate- 
[hiv^V'^K.''"'!?'  ^^^^^  deserves  eJe^O^ing 
lai^Rtt^n'^"-    ^^^  ^^^^  -  amazingly  clever.? 
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HJtedWs  hand  and  touched  it  with  her  lipa     ^ 

"My  dear  child  I"  he  exclaimed  for  the  second 
Wme    «you  must  never  do  a  thing  Hke  that" 
wem  awa^  ^*  ^''  good-night,  very  kindJy,  and 
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CHAPTER  XII 

OSE'S  reflections,  after  the  party,  were  cie> 

cided  and  characteristic. 

The  kind-hearted  Tees,  she  thought,  were 

!ST"J*!!i'^"'  ^^'^  ^*"  »  coxcomb;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mordaunt  were  ridiculous  j  and  Mr.  Ros- 
tron  was  dull.  She  was  too  fond  of  Nannie  to 
include  her  in  the  criticism,  and  she  always  forgot 
the  existence  of  the  silent  aunt. 

She  wondered   what   her   friend  could  see  in 
Henry  Rostron.    He  was  so  very  dull.    He  was 

even  more  dull  than She  checked  the  words, 

although  they  were  only  spoken  to  her  own  image 
in  the  glass.  ^ 

It^was  ungrateful  and  ungracious  to  disparage 
Mr.  Challis,  even  in  thought,  after  all  his  goodness 
«md  sympathy  So  much  the  unhappiness  of  the 
past  few  months  had  teught  her,  if  nothing  more. 
She  had  not  confided  in  Mr.  ChalUs,  perhaps 
because  he  had  not  sought  her  confidencTThe 
name  of  Eugene  Milrake  had  not  been  spoken 

l^Hyde  P^t  ""  *^'  ^''^^^  ^  *^  »««»8 
Rose  had  kept  her  own  counsel.  Baffled  love— 
hate-revengc-yearning  had  spent  their  fuiy  in 
^  and  secret  fits  of  weeping.  It  is  only^tie 
youth  of  womanhood,  forgotten  in  the  pawing  of 
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years,  that  the  flame  of  passion  burns  so  purely 
and  leaps  so  high.  *^    ^ 

hl"^!^  T"  .^"««»«~on<»;  he  had  not  seen 
iw^wefJd  '^"'''"  '°  him^nce;  he  had  not 

thaT  Wln?^'*^  ^I'^  uf  *l'"^'  ^"»'*  unreasonably, 
that  Wind,  inexplicable  Fate  had  parted  her  from 
her  lover.    At  times   her  anger   flamed  against 

thought  of  him  as  a  thief  who  had  robbed  her  of 
himself    Her  sense  of  possession  was  outraged 
She  had  thought  of  him  for  so  long  as  her  own--* 
her  future  husband;  as  bound  to  her  in  honour 
aa^if  there  had  been  the  marriage  tie  between 

Why  had  Eugene   failed    her?    What  did  it 
m«n?    She  could  .ot  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his 

2^f7'  """^  "^"^"^^  '*^*  ^''*^«'  <»•  «ven  guess, 
that  the  great  romance  of  her  youth  was  a  mere 
incident  in  the  youth  of  Eugene?    He  had  loved 

S.™;il2  ^*'  *;^  ''7*'  *  ^°^  that  haunted  and 
troubled  him ;  but  there  were  numberless  reasons 
for  his  marnage  with  another  woman. 

His  wife  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  had  lived ;   a   soft  and  clinging 

T^  rLi^'  P^M? "^^  °^  *  ""^'"  q"'«t  tenacity 
and  stubborn  will;  devoted  to  Eugene,  and  none 
the  less  devoted  because  she  understood,  as  Rose 
had  never  suspected,  the  inconstancy  and  weakness 
of  his  character. 

His  clandestine  courtship  of  this  girl  was  of 
jarher  date  than  his  friendship  with  Rose ;  for  a 
time  he  had  successfully  played  with  them  both. 
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bnt  the  jealousy  of  his  old  love,  combined  with 
their  daily  companionship,  had  gradoally  drawn 
him  away  from  the  new. 

On  returning  to  London,  after  his  long  absence 
in  Scotland,  he  found  that  his  secret  treachery 
had  been  discovered.  His  conduct  towards  the 
daughter  of  his  old  friends,  seen  in  the  fierce  light 
of  their  indignation,  appeared  monstrous. 

Th  girl  was  very  young.  That  she  herself  had 
betrayal  the  secret  ilirtaUon  to  her  people  did  not 
enter  his  mind.  She  had  never  seemed  so  loving, 
so  dependent,  so  guileless  before.  Her  tears,  her 
flattery,  and  the  loss  of  his  own  self-esteem  swept 
him,  for  once,  into  definite  action.  Less  than  a 
month  after  his  return  frc^m  Scotland  he  was 
married. 

On  the  one  occasion  when  Rose  had  seen  him, 
a  few  days  before  the  marriage,  he  was  strolling 
with  his  bride  through  one  of  the  big  West  End 
shops.  She  saw  them  in  the  distance,  and  instantly 
drew  mto  a  shadowy  corner,  where  she  stood,  un- 
noticed, till  they  passed  her  by. 

The  girl  was  a  blonde,  taller  than  her  lover, 
with  a  quantity  of  flaxen  hair,  and  a  round, 
pretty,  rather  foolish  face,  spoilt  by  the  rabbit- 
shaped  mouth,  but  clear-skinned,  and  in  the  very 
bloom  of  youth. 

She  stared  about  the  shop  with  big,  delighted 
eyes.  Eugene  was  obviously  bored;  but  when 
she  touched  his  arm,  to  draw  attention  to  this 
tnfle  or  that,  he  answered  smilingly,  willing  to 
hnger  as  long  as  she  pleased.  Once,  as  she 
stoo^d  over  a  counter,  Rose  saw  him  look  her 
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?L^J'^'^  ^"»  ^«^  ^o  foo*.  with  the  quick 
inquiritive  Knitiny  sJie  knew  w/wdl.  ^       ' 

«f  fiT  ?!  '**^'  ^°~  ^o"W  have  stepped  out 
beating  too  rtormily.  She  could  not  have  .pokcn 
•harp,  sudden  pain  across  her  forchead-a  ohvslcd 

They  drew  nearer ;  .he  could  bear  their  voices  • 
Jlittle  crowd  came  between  ;  they  were  p^™! 
thty  were  gone.  i~«iiiig , 

With  the  self<ontrol  of  pride  and  a  sense  of 
deep  njury,  Ro«,  turned  her  steps  in  the  ^,^i?J 
dkection   and  walked   quickly  out   of  theS 

fwtjrgdrr^^^"^'^^^-^^^^'-^* 

She  had  longed  and  dreaded  to  see  him     The 

s^kl  n^'"  °^"-    ^~"  '^'  <»*y  »J^'  ne^c 

^u.elM"!   t^'^/^'"  '°  ^^'^  pearl  stringer. 
Eugene  M.lrake  had  passed  out  of  her  life. 

mnJ^l  r'"*""  '^^^'^  ^°"°^  ^^  memorable, 
most  unhappy  summer  was  full  of  petty  cares  and 
real  anxiety  for  both  Mrs.  Leonard  and  W 
They  were   obliged    to    leave    Colet    Street    for 

theT:.  ^^f  T  ^"""^"  ^°"'^  ^^^^  lo«^ered 
InH  ?K^  "  '^^^  "^^^  overruled  by  her  parents 
and  the  quiet  aunt  *^ 

Mrs    Leonard,  always  inclined  to  exaggerate 
every  httle  ache  and  pain,  sank  into  a  Ite  ^ 

nuor?h"'^  ';*^  ^"'^"^  '"■^«^'»^  Her  only 
pup  Is,  three  unfortunate  litUe  girls,  were  the  prin- 
cipal  victims  of  her  irritability,  and  cried  so  much 
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during  the  dandng  leuons  that  their  three  little 
handkerchieff  had  to  be  frequently  spread  out  to 
dry  on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

It  chanced  to  be  a  particularly  foggy  year,  and 
Mrs.  Leonard  hated  fog.  Rose  was  one  of  the 
many  workers  who  suffered  from  a  dull  season, 
being  discharged  from  the  office  where  she  had 
been  engaged  for  several  years  as  typist  and 
shorthand-writer.  She  had  some  difficulty  in 
securing  another  situation,  where  the  salary  was 
smaller  and  the  hours  longer. 

Mr.  Challis's  advice  and  friendship  became  more 
necessary  to  her  every  month.  Embittered  and 
saddened  by  the  disiUusion  of  her  first  love,  she 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  a  second,  although  she 
knew  pcriectly  well  that  the  minute  in  Hyde  Park, 
when  she  had  seen  her  oU  friend  was  beginning 
to  love  her,  had  been  a  true  revelation. 

Mr.  Challis  was  not  at  all  sentimental  Rose 
accompanied  him,  now  and  again,  on  long  country 
walks.  Walking  was  his  favourite  recreation.  He 
told  her  many  stories  of  his  professional  experiences 
long  stories,  full  of  details,  and  without  much 
point  When  she  could  not  go  with  him  he  went 
alone,  and  apparently  enjoyed  himself  just  as 
much. 

The  peari  stringer,  accustomed  to  the  whimsical, 
fitful  talk  of  Henry  Rostron,  would  have  found 
the  dentist  a  dull,  but  singulariy  restful,  com- 
panion. 

There  were  times  when  Rose,  tramping  at  his 
side,  was  chafed  and  irritated  by  the  ytry  qualiUes 
that  made  her  fond   of  him-his  even  temper, 
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Wj^mod^ate  view.  hi.  trantpi^t  honesty  M 

There  wu  no  lubUety  about  him.  He  wai  like 
Ae  landKrape  ifelf.  lUway,  the  «me-ri,el"ew  U 
by  hem-trees,  fields,  hedge.,  Janes!  Herman 
choly  eyes  were  blind  to  the  lovely  curTe  of  JhL 
^  in  the  wind,  the  ever-changing,  v^^  glot 
«vl*  t*""""";'  "^^  "«*»*•  »"d*^*»Sdows  of  th^ 
n^ljjtic  trees,  the  springing  flowers  of  the  living 

winttto~  "'^'^"^  ^"*^  ^•"'-'  -<»  "'^ 

hJiriT  ^^'  """w*"  •'"^*  ^°«  had  seen,  or 
h«rd  of.  Eugene  Milrake.    The  old  boredom  o 

inab  hty  to  live  in  the  present  or  the  future  Th. 
lowly  fading  past  held,  for  her.  all  theT^htncL 
and  exatemcnt  of  the  world  ongntncss 

Contentment,    forgetfulness,    ordinary   ease   of 
m,„d  and  body  had  become  her  aim  and  Weal 
She  envied  and  wondered  at  the  pearl  strinee 

the  friendship  of  Henry  Rostron. 

She  gave  up  the  pleasure  of  looking  in  shoos 
or  buying  little  pieces  of  finery.    The^austefeX' 

s^  was  quite  genuine  in  her  belief  that  marriage 

e^oyed  her  secret  resignation  of  the  dreams  of 

cSrUZ'"''^-'*'*  '"^^^'  "^^  husband,  the 
child-but  the  enjoyment  was  tempered  by  many 
a  poignant  stab.  ^      ^ 

The  cruel  and  convincing  realities  of  poverty 
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began  to  shadow  all  her  thoughtf.  Mn.  Leonard's 
Ill-health  increased.  The  last  of  her  pupils,  the 
three  overworked  little  girls,  were  taken  by  their 
moUier  to  a  more  encouri^ng  teacher. 

Rose,  shocked  and  ahu'med  by  her  mother's 
wasted  and  miserable  appearance,  suffered  the 
pangs  of  self-reproach.  She  bitterly  regretted 
their  petty  quarrels,  and  surprised  Mrs.  Leonard 
by  unusual  patience  and  consideration. 

Then,  af^er  the  Easter  holidays,  she  was  dis- 
missed with  a  week's  notice  from  her  ill-paid,  but 
apparently  stable,  situation. 

Who  can  fully  realise,  except  from  personal 
experience,  the  anxieties  and  disappointments 
of  that  harassing  ordeal— looking  for  work  in 
London  t 

Putting  aside  the  tragedy  of  the  unsuccessful 
man,  with  wife  and  children  dependent  upon  his 
earnings,  and  the  woman  whose  responsibilities 
are  often  as  heavy  a  burden,  it  is  painful  enough 
to  think  of  the  self-dependent  girl. 

She  answers  numberless  advertisements,  making 
one  of  dozens  seeking  the  same  post  There  is 
the  cheerful  start  from  home  in  the  morning,  the 
weary  return  at  night ;  the  long  tramp  to  save  a 
penny  in  fares ;  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of  shabby 
clothes  that  are  still  "her  best";  the  rebuffs  and 
brusque  dismissals;  the  long  waiting  and  the 
short  interviews  with  men  who  are  too  busy,  or 
too  callous,  or  too  thoughtless  to  remember  that 
women  are  sensitive  beings,  for  all  they  have  learned 
to  hide  it;  the  insolence  and  curiosity  of  the 
human  watch-dogs  at  business  doors ;   the  ever- 
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mmaoiuty  the  merest  ace  dents :  an  attack  of 

nwjood  reference,  setmed  «  rtluehw  u  the 
P«p«r  they  wen  written  on.    She  boriowedir. 

«J!"  ?**?!i,'^  I»<nUw)ke«  wu  uJded  to  her 

•r^rty  of  diet  th.t  would  have  won  fteS.! 
«"  erf  the  mort  rigid  «)yocte  of  the  .imple  life 

rowing  terrori  of  poverty,  strangely  unreal     Shu 
J^ndwd    at  hermit    little    knUng  ^t  ^ 

wgue  dread     Women  have  been  Itnown  to  kill 

"ept  over  Mis.  Leonard   at    more   and    race 
^|Kn  lnt«v.|.     The  girl  began  ,o  wlh  he 
»toU^ly  when  they  were  together,  ,o  think  of  he 

i^deSni,:""'  '°  '"''  "°~  *'  '"'  -  »  '-  '"■"g 
Nannie  Mordaunt  waa  neglecte  ■  by  her  friend 

deaperate  straits  to  which  she  was  reduced  was 
tocomprehenaible  to   the  pearl  atrii^^Nan"" 
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in  lorrow  or  in  joy,  in  good  or  ill  fortu  would 
have  dnng  to  Imt  friends,  for  there  was  no  pride 
at  all  in  her  tiinple  nature. 

More  sensitive  than  Rose  in  many  ways,  she  had 
none  of  Rose's  fear  of  pity,  or  instinctive  desire  to 
hide  her  misery  from  her  feliow-beings,  as  the 
wounded  animal  creeps  into  solitude  to  die. 

Leaving  the  poor  lodgings  where  they  had  lived 
since  their  departure  from  Colet  Street,  Mrs. 
Leonard  and  her  daughter  drifted  into  one  of  those 
hopeless  little  back  streets  that  seem  to  hide  them- 
selves, for  very  shame,  from  the  sight  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Londoners  who  know  <^  their 
existence,  but  persistently  ignore  them.  They 
hired  a  back  room  in  a  house  occupied  by  three 
other  sets  of  lodgers,  not  counting  the  kitchen  and 
the  attics. 

Rose  was  possessed  by  a  feeling  terribly  near  to 
despair.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  she 
would  have  done  anything  in  the  world,  at  this 
time,  StM-  the  sake  of  money. 

Terrible  thoughts  that  she  never  put  into  words 
became  habitual  to  her ;  they  haunted  her  day  and 
night ;  she  calculated  desperately  but  calmly  the 
price  that  a  woman  pays  who  is  willing  to  sell  her 
youth  and  virtue.  She  wondered  how  it  was  done. 
In  her  innocence  it  was  the  Idea  of  the  first  step 
that  appalled  her  most— the  lingering  in  the  street, 
the  awful  approach  of  the  unknown  man,  the 
bai^ain  of  hell  to  be  driven  b  *  veen  them-  ihen 
her  heart  sickened  and  rer 
free  herself  from  these 
left  an  Indelible  mark  i 
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bnithing  away  the  bloom  of  girlhood,  but  deeoen 
ing  her  pity  and  knowledge  of  humanily     ^^"" 
Let  tho«e  who  have  suffered  hunger  and  fear  l«t 

strength  m  the  ordeal  of  misery,  be  the  judges  of 

from  the  Ideal  of  womanhood-no  others  win 
understand  her  temptation  and  her  trLT  " 
She  was  lost  to  Nannie  Mordaunt.  The  oearl 
stnnger.  seeking  her  at  the  old  lodgincrs  S 
obtom  no  information  of  whither  she  h^fS;  mI 
Chalhs  was  equally  bewildered.  They^m' 
friends  at  once  in  their  mutual  anxiety    ^         "' 

svmlT-  ^^f^"'.  ^""'noned  to  their  counsels 
sym^thised,  but  did  not  share  in  their  surprii     ' 

brow^hTslid  toT    "^"^"    °"    your'Sd's 
urow,    ne  said  to  Nannie.    "Astoimvirfrll    Sh. 

»  not  for  the  quiet  home  and  shelt^d  !^ya  tt« 
•u.  yoa.  my  littfe  pearl  atringer.  W  hwf  ShL 
will  come  back  to  you."  ""tneri    She 

rCTv^-  .?  ""happy."  said  Nannie,  her  eyes 
slo«n|  with  tears  she  could  not  che^k.    ^ 

dec-sivT'Ur  Jy  Sl^heT'^  i"  "' 
Nannie.  By  my  ownX-l^y  ,tk  ?r  chtr 
somehow  ,  will  find  her.    I  know  ie  *"■*- 

with^°smt"  '"^  '"'* '"  ^'""«'f-"  »'<'  R<»'«>n. 
••Not  a  bill  Not  a  bit!  1  have  great  faith 
Mr  C^ir°'?~^    Hewillnotd^'ui?.'* 

•^    appealed  tO  Ins  companion.    He  looked  at 
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the  dentist  keenly  for  a  minute— the  broad,  benevo- 
lent forehead,  the  kind,  friendly  eyes,  the  strong 
lines  of  the  mouth  and  chin  that  were  not  hidden 
by  the  well-trimmed  beard—and  then  his  eyes  ran 
over  the  big,  but  not  ungainly  frame,  broad- 
shouldered,  upright,  well-poised. 
••  He's  a  man ! "  thought  Henry  Rostron. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THERE  never  was  a  man  less  adapted  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  romantic,  private 
detective  than  Sydney  ChalUs. 

He  had  promised  Nannie  to  find  her  friend. 
His  methods  of  setting  to  work  were  far  too  simple 
and  straightforward  to  be  exciting,  although  his 
professional  duties  obliged  him  to  start  out  on 
his  quest  at  an  hour  when  the  mystery  of  night 
was  stealing  over  the  city. 

The  last  house  where  Mrs.  Leonard  and  her 
daughter  were  known  to  have  lodged  was  naturally 
the  place  that  he  first  sought. 

It  was  a  mean,  depressed-looking  house,  with  a 
crowd  of  children  playing  about  the  steps.  His 
loud  knock  at  the  door  brought  out  an  old  woman, 
who,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  beckoned  him  into 
the  passage,  and  promptly  opened  an  inner  door, 
disclosing  a  bedroom  and  some  person  in  bed. 
Mr.  Challis  backed  away. 

"  Come  in !    Don't  stand  there  makin*  a  draught. 
Come  in,  can't  'cher  I "  she  said,  with  asperity. 

Mr.  Challis  firmly  declined,  and  explained  his 
errand. 

"Ain't  'cher  the  doctor?"  exclaimed  the  old 
woman. 

164 
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"  No  I    Certainly  not  I "  replied  Mr.  Challis. 

The  old  lady,  slamming  the  door  on  the  un- 
fortunate patient,  looked  htm  up  and  down  with 
great  contempt. 

"  Drat  'cher  I "  she  exclaimed.  "  What  'ave  yer 
got  on  a  top  'at  for  ;•    Get  out  with  yer ! " 

Her  ind^nant  voice  summoned  a  second  woman 
from  the  end  of  the  passage,  to  whom  he  addressed 
his  inquiries. 

"  It's  all  right,  Mrs.  Moss.  111  look  after  the 
gentleman,"  said  the  second  woman. 

But  it  took  a  few  minutes  to  induce  the  irate  old 
lady  to  retire  to  her  own  room. 

"Confound  'is  cheek!  What  does  'e  mean  by 
wearin*  a  top  'at  if  he  ain't  the  doctor?"  she 
repeated. 

The  other  woman  could  give  Mr.  Challis  no 
information  about  Mrs.  Leonard.  They  vere 
always  changing  lodgers,  she  said,  but  remembered 
the  young  lady  and  her  mother  as  "  good  lets,  who 
paid  their  rent  on  the  tick." 

As  disappointed  as  Nannie  had  been  before  him, 
Mr.  Challis  left  the  house,  followed  by  the  taunts 
of  the  old  lady,  who  hung  out  of  window  in  a 
perilous  manner,  regarding  his  insolent  assump- 
tJon  of  the  silk  hat  privileges  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Returning  to  Bayswater  through  Hyde  Park 
and  Kensington  Gardens,  with  a  faint  hope  of 
finding  Rose  in  one  of  her  favourite  spots,  Mr 
Challis  sketched  out  a  plan  of  campaign. 

There  were  several  questions  to  settle.  What 
style  of  work  would  she  try  to  get,  failing^a  post 
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Mtypjatandshorthand-writer?  Where  would  she 
expect  to  find  cheap  lodgings?  Had  she  any 
friendly  unknown  to  Nannie,  to  whom  she  would 
apply  for  help  or  advice? 

He  decided  the  last  question  in  the  negative 
but  made  it  his  business  to  go  to  the  office  where 
she  had  lately  worked  to  interview  the  girls  who 
knew  her.    None  of  them  could  give  him  any 

He  was  certain  she  had  not  left  London.  With 
Nannies  help  he  was  able  to  discover  the  where- 
abouts  of  many  of  Mrs.  Leonard's  late  pupib.  only 
to  be  again  disappointed.  ^    '      ^ 

Mr.  Rostron  thought  that  the  stage  would  pro- 
Ubly  attract  a  girl  in  Rose's  position,  and  Perth 
Mordaunt.  who  was  fulfilling  an  engagement  in 
London  with  the  Tee  Family,  was  commissioned 
to  haunt  agents'  oflHces,  and  theatres  where  there 
were  likely  to  be  "voice  trials." 

Rostron  himself,  touched  by  Nannie's  anxiety, 
paid  for  advertisements  in  the  personal  columns 
of  several  newspapers,  and  searched  for  the  missing 

Mr  TK^r**.?"**  '?r*^  ""  ^^^  ~"^"<^«d.  like 
Mr  Chalhs.  that  neither  she  nor  her  mother  would 
go  far  from  the  place  where  they  had  lived  all 
tneir  lives. 

The  dentist,  perhaps  owing  to  his  own  con- 
servatism, clung  to  the  idea  that  Rose  would  not 
give  up  her  old  employment  He  always  saw  her. 
in  imagination,  bending  over  the  keys  of  a  type- 

He  changed  his  houm  for  seeing  patients,  at 
great  inconvenience  and  some  loss,  to  enable  hiro 
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to  reach  the  dty  «t  the  time  when  typists  left  the 
business  offices. 

The  apparent  hopelessness  of  his  quest  did  not 
appal  Mr.  Challis,  although  he  looked  in  vain,  as 
the  stream  of  girls  filed  past  him,  for  the  stormy, 
fitful  beauty  of  the  face  he  knew  so  well. 

A  mondi  —  two — three  —  months  went  by. 
Nannie  Mordaunt  had  received  i  letter,  a  few 
hurried  lines  of  affectionate  greeting,  with  no  ad- 
dress, but  the  West  Central  post-mark. 

This  narrowed  the  dentist's  search  to  one  part 
of  London,  so  far  a  point  gained,  but  it  gave  him 
no  clue  as  to  her  occupation  or  the  reason  of  her 
secrecy. 

If  he  were  discouraged  he  never  showed  it. 
Rostron  was  surprised  at  his  unbounded  confidence 
in  ultimate  success. 

The  two  men  became,  not  intimate  friends,  but 
very  cordial  and  considerate  to  each  other.  The 
dentist  dined  once  or  twice  with  Rostron  at  his 
chambers  in  the  Adelphi,  where  he  had  never 
taken  Nannie. 

From  Mr.  Challis  she  learned  that  Henry 
Rostron  was  a  widower.  There  was  a  portrait 
of  is  wife,  the  dentist  told  her,  hanging  in  the 
study  where  they  talked. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  the  pearl  stringer  that 
her  friend  had  been  married,  any  more  than  it 
had  occurred  to  him  to  telJ  her.  She  realised 
in  the  knowledge,  with  an  unexpected  feeling 
of  pain,  how  little  she  knew  of  his  life,  how 
little  she  could  undersUnd,  and  how  little  she 
could  give. 
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Her  thoughts  centred  upon  his  wife,  with  a 
•tomge  pity.    He  had  loved  her,  and  she  was 

In  aU  their  future  companionship,  in  the  minutes 
When  she  was  most  frank  and  open  with  Rostron. 
Nannie  Mordaunt  never  lost  the  consciousness  of 
a  secret  that  was  only  a  secret  in  her  unspoken 
sympathy,  her  yearning  over  his  sorrow  that  she 
could  not  share,  and  her  tenderness  for  a  woman 
whom  she  had  never  seen. 

It  was  little  wonder  that  Mr.  Challis,  for  all  his 
cheery  optimism,  relied  upon  Nannie's  encourage- 
ment, more  and  more,  in  his  weary  search.  She 
could  not  hide  her  trouble  as  he  did,  but  she 
POMessed  the  gentle  voice,  the  tactful  patience, 
the  quiet  courage,  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
woman  whom  men  reverence. 

The  fourth  month  of  his  search  opened  in  torrents 
erf  ram.  Day  after  day,  from  morning  till  night, 
the  wind  howled  and  the  tempest  raged. 

All  London  looked  drenched  and  wretched.  The 
last  leaves  were  lashed  from  the  blackened  trees 
and  drifted,  brown  and  sodden,  into  the  over- 
flowing  gutters  at  the  edge  of  the  roads.  Lights 
flared,  early  in  the  afternoons,  in  houses  and  shops  : 
windows  and  doors  were  mud-splashed  and  dingy 
the  whole  city  was  wrapped  in  gloom  and  dark- 
ness. 

Mr.  Challis,  with  the  collar  of  his  big  overcoat 
turned  up  to  his  ears,  and  his  umbrella  trickling  a 
hne  of  water  behind  him.  turned  into  one  of  the 
overcrowded,  hot,  uncomfortable  teashops  to  be 
found  near  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
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The  windows  were  steaming  and  there  was  a 
mingled  smell  of  coffee,  wet  clothes,  tobacco,  and 
exhausted  air. 

He  edged  his  way  to  an  empty  table  in  a  comer 
of  the  big  room,  hung  up  his  hat  and  overcoat,  and 
sat  down  to  rest.  He  was  vtry  tired  and  depressed, 
or  the  bad  atmosphere  of  the  place  would  have 
driven  him  out  again.  He  loved  fresh  air,  open 
windows,  light  and  colour. 

A  waitress  brought  htm  a  pot  of  tea  and  a  soone. 
It  was  a  busy  time,  and  he  noticed  how  the  place 
was  under-staffed.  All  the  girls  looked  harassed 
and  anxious.  An  irritable  man,  at  the  next  table, 
struck  the  bell  half  a  dozen  times.  A  little  boy  on 
his  mother's  knee,  within  sight  of  cakes  that  he 
could  not  reach,  began  to  cry  lustily,  refusing  to  be 
shaken  or  caressed  into  quietude. 

Mr.  Challis  poured  out  the  tea  and  buttered  his 
scone.  He  was  suddenly  conscious  of  being  very 
hungry.  It  was  past  seven,  and  he  had  left  home, 
after  a  hasty  lunch,  at  one  o'clock. 

One  of  his  old  friends,  the  impecunious  literary 
man,  believed  he  had  discovered  Rose  Leonard 
working  in  a  steam  laundry  in  South  London. 
Mr.  Challis,  who  rewarded  him  generously  for  any 
suggestions,  had  spent  the  afternoon  exploring, 
without  success,  the  particular  st«am  laundry  in 
question  and  all  the  other  laundries  he  could  find  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

More  disappointed  than  he  would  confess,  for 
the  literary  man  had  been  ready  to  swear  he  had 
seen  Rose,  Mr.  Challis  fully  realised  for  the  first 
time  the  difficulty— he  refused  to  use  the   word 
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hopcleifnett-of  the  taik  he  had  let  hioueir  to 
acoompUth. 

He  asked  himself  the  question,  What  would 
Eugene  Milrake  do  in  the  circumstances?  The 
answer  flashed  into  his  mind  as  clearly  as  if  Eugene 
had  spoken  it  in  his  ear ;  Give  her  up.  So  much 
for  Eugene  I 

Challis  had  sometimes  wondered  how,  when 
the  certain  hour  of  their  meeUng  came,  he  would 
greet  Rose.  He  knew  that  she  relied  on  his 
friendship,  in  spite  of  her  long  silence  and  neglect, 
and  he  was  determined  not  to  fail  her  in  any 
emergency. 

He  would  not  tell  her  the  story  of  his  search. 
After  all,  she  was  her  own  mistress,  and  he  had  no 
right,  or  desire,  to  reproach  her. 

Her  independence  had  always  been  a  source  of 
delight  to  the  conventional  dentist.  He  could  not 
imagine,  in  any  circumstances,  the  flag  of  her  pride 
trailing  in  the  dust. 

Musing  thus,  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  still 
crowded  room  to  the  constantly  opening  and 
closing  doors,  where  he  could  see  the  rain  snlutter- 
ing  on  the  step. 

He  looked  at  the  little  boy,  who  had- left  off 
crying  and  was  nestling  against  his  mother ;  at 
two  young  men,  heedless  of  the  chatter  and  clatter 
of  their  surroundings,  who  were  playing  draughts ; 
at  his  iiTitable  neighbour,  scowling  over  an  evening 
paper ;  at  a  little  group  of  the  waitresses,  whispering 
together  beside  the  counter 

Rose! 

He  ^aw  Rose  Leonard.    His  faith  was  proved. 
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He  had  foand  her  I    He  had  found  her  at  last,  in 
the  very  hour  of  hit  despair. 

He  had  found  her  in  a  common  teashop,  not  a 
coufde  of  miles  from  her  old  home. 

Her  face  was  half  in  shadow  ;  her  left  hand  rested 
on  her  hip,  and  she  held  a  tea-tray  in  the  other, 
balanced  on  the  edge  of  the  counter.  She  was 
listening  to  one  of  her  fellow-waitresses,  and  he 
saw  her  smile  and  nod  in  answer.  Then  she  took 
the  pot  of  tea  and  jug  of  hot  water,  necessary  to 
complete  her  load,  and  moved  tMriskly  away  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  shop. 

Mr.  Challis  rose  and  followed  her.  He  waited 
until  she  had  emptied  the  tray  and  taken  another 
order.  Then  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  lightly 
touched  her  shoulder.  She  gave  a  little  start  and 
turned  her  questioning,  dark  eyes  full  on  hb  face. 

"  Ah  I "  she  said  on  an  indrawn  breath. 

They  stared  at  each  other  blankly  for  a  second. 
Mr.  Challis  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the  shock 
of  their  mutual  surprise.  He  found  his  voice  in  a 
commonplace  sentence. 

"How  are  you.  Rose?  I  hope  you're  well. 
Can't  we  have  a  little  talk  ?  It's  a  long  time  since 
we  met" 

She  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  wall,  then  looked 
at  him  again,  leaning  against  one  of  the  tables,  as 
if  she  suddenly  needed  support 

**  I  shall  have  finished  work  at  eight  o'clock,  Mr. 
Challis.    Can  you  wait  ?  " 

"Surely I    Surely!" 

She  smiled  tremulously  at  the  dear,  familiar 

kindness  of  his  tone,  but  did  not  speak  another 
11 
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word.  OiMof  theothergirl^inpMsing^gavebera 
warnii^  touch  on  the  arm. 

"  Look  sharp,  dear!  Number  two's  callin'  3rou." 
Rose  Leonard  mechanically  turned  to  the  Uble 
indicated,  stooped  forward  to  take  the  oider,  and 
hurried  away  to  fill  it    Challis  sat  down  to  wait 

He  could  not  look  at  her  again,  for  the  lines  of 
suffering  in  her  face— how  thin  and  pointed  it  had 
grown  I— moved  him  to  unaccountable  pain.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  received  a  physical  injury  that  must 
be  concealed.  He  struggled  with  himself  and  over- 
came his  weakness.  When  Rose  joined  him,  a  few 
minutes  after  the  hour,  he  was  ready  to  meet  her 
with  cheerful  words  and  smiles. 

They  turned  out  into  the  dreary  street    Pave- 
ments  shone,  and  even  the  houses  looked  as  if  they 
were  oozing  water. 
"  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  said  Rose,  bluntly. 
"  I  hoped  you  would  invite  me  to  your  home. 
How  is  mama?"  answered  Mr.  Challis. 

••  Mother's  very  well,  but  we  shall  not  find  her  in. 
She  has  an  engagement  to  *  walk  on  *  at  one  of  the 
theatres.  It  gives  her  great  pleasure,  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  she  earns  a  guinea  a  week." 

They  had  started  to  walk  quickly  down  the 
street.  Rose  with  her  old  umbrella  close  to  her 
head,  Mr.  Challis  keeping  as  close  to  her  as  he 
could  on  the  crowded  pavement.  She  suddenly 
stopped,  at  the  corner  of  the  road,  looking  up  at 
him  with  a  frowning  face. 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  come  home  with  me, 
Mr.  Challis?  I  don't  live  in  a  very  pleasant 
neighbourhood." 
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"  Yw,  I  want  to  go  home  with  you.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you,"  he  answered,  decidedly. 

-Oh,  weU,  you  may  find  it  amusing,"  she  said, 
disagreeably,  with  an  Indifferent  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

"Can't  we  get  In  a  motor  or  take  a  Uxi?"  he 
asked,  for  the  rain  was  still  pelting  down. 

"  It's  only  a  few  minutes  from  here.  I  always 
walk."  she  replied,  and  started  off  again,  leav- 
Ing  him  to  follow,  or  walk  by  her  side,  as  he 
chose. 

She  threaded  her  way  through  several  mean 
streets,  stopping  at  the  side  door  of  a  greengrocer's 
shop. 

After  fumbling  in  the  pockets  of  her  waterproof 
for  a  key,  she  admitted  him  to  a  narrow  passage, 
with  a  ragged  strip  of  cocoanut  matting  onthe 
floor. 

He  was  surrounded  by  darkness  and  a  strong 
smeU  of  fried  onions,  when  she  closed  tiie  street 
door,  and  groped  his  way  after  her  to  the  second 
floor  Rose,  producing  a  second  key,  unlocked 
the  door  of  the  front  room. 

"Come  in  I "  she  said,  with  no  cordiality  in  the 
mvitaUon. 

Mr.  Challis,  awkwardly  holding  his  wet  umbrella 

and  with  Ae  rain  trickling  from  his  hat.  stood 

ust  inside  tile  door  while  she  struck  a  match  and 

lighted  a  gas-jet  beside  the  mantelpiece. 

The   uncurtained  windows   framed    a    blurred 

yellow  lights.    The  room  was  smaU  and  sparely 
furnished,  with  a  table  in  tiie  centre,  on  whichwere 
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the  fWMlni  of  •  mtt]--b{ts  of  broken  breed  end 
meet,  e  bottle  end  gleis,  end  e  dog'i.^ered  book 
propped  up  egeintt  the  pepper-pot— end  there 
were  two  or  three  upholstered  cheire. 

Severel  of  Mrs.  Leonerd's  germents  were  lying 
on  the  floor,  end  e  couple  of  peirs  of  oM  slippers 
were  kicked  under  the  uble.  There  were  e  few 
flowers  in  a  dropsical  glass  vase,  a  photograph  of 
Nannie  Mordaunt  in  a  cheap  frame,  end  several 
broken,  dusty  china  ornaments  on  the  mentelpiece. 
The  walls  were  decorated  with  faded  coloured 
pictures  from  old  Christmas  numbers  of  Illustrated 
papers. 

Rose's  thin  face  flushed  as  she  lor^ked  round  the 
room,  but  she  spoke  with  essumed  indiiTerence. 

"  Make  yourself  as  much  at  home  as  you  can, 
Mr.  Challis,  while  I  clear  the  toble.  My  mother! 
you  perceive,  is  not  the  tidiest  woman  in  the 
world." 

The  visitor  cheerfully  disposed  of  the  wet 
umbrellas  by  putting  them  to  drain  in  a  china 
bowl  off  the  mantelpiece,  hung  his  overcoat  and 
hat  outside  the  door,  and  then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  fireplace. 

•'  Can't  we  have  a  fire,  my  dear  ?  "  he  said.  •♦  Just 
you  give  me  a  handful  of  sticks  and  some 
paper." 

"  It's  a  great  expense,"  said  Rose,  half  seriously, 
half  jestingly. 

"  Blow  the  expense ! "  said  Mr.  Challis. 

He  turned  up  his  big  white  cuffs  with  their  big 
gold  links— he  would  not  have  felt  himself  truly  a 
professional  man  without  such  outward  and  visible 
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flgns  of  pKMptrity— ftnd  quickly  built  a  fin  in  the 
grimy,  cfaceriaw  grat«. 

Then  he  went  into  the  buck  room  to  wash  hie 
hande,  while  Roae  arranged  the  sitting-room. 
Left  to  himtelf,  Mr.  Challis  glanced  at  the  untidy 
conftifion  of  clothes  on  a  row  of  hooi:s  bulging 
through  an  old  pair  of  curtains,  the  bed  eorered 
with  a  patched  old  coverlet,  the  rickety  chest  of 
drawers,  the  small  window,  with  a  bro  .en  pane, 
overkx>king  a  stack  of  chimneys  and  a  high  brick 
wall,  the  pots  of  geraniums  on  the  sill,  all  stalk 
and  yellow  leaf,  with  no  hint  of  a  blossom^this 
was  the  place  where  Rose  and  her  mother  slept 

When  he  reentered  the  adjoining  room, 
vigorously  rubbing  his  hands  chilled  by  cold 
water,  he  found  the  giri  kneeling  in  front  of  the 
biasing  fire.  She  looked  over  her  shoulder  with 
an  «;xpression  of  sheer  delight 

"  Isn't  it  nice  and  warm  ? "  she  said,  "  isn't  it 

N:^  vv.  vd$  she  could  have  spoken  would  have 
louci  i  ?:=  iv  more  deeply.  He  stood  still  at  the 
tf  0  r  ooking  at  her  with  a  keen,  kind,  penetrating 
gl&  :ce  that  noted  every  detail  of  her  changed 
appearance:  the  carelessly  coiled,  limp,  dark  hair, 
the  work-worn  hands,  the  curve  of  the  slender 
arms,  the  tired  droop  of  the  whole  body  in  its  old, 
neat  dress— unspeakably  feminine,  and  appealing  ; 
so  cherishable,  so  perishable,  eternal  woman. 

He  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  (ire,  and  held  out  his 
own  hands  to  the  flare  and  glow. 

"  Now,  tell  me  all  about  it  I "  he  said. 

His  tone  struck   her  as  peculiarly  impersonal, 
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like  the  question  of  a  doctor  to  a  patient 


She 


found  it  ea«y  to  answer,  but  any  touch  of  tender- 
ness or  intimacy  would  have  broken  down  her 
self-control. 

"I  think  you  can  see  for  yourself  what  has 
happened,  Mr.  Challis,"  she  answered,  with  an 
expressive  glance  round  the  room,  •*  I  have  been 
working  at  the  Tiger  shop  for  nearly  three  weeks. 
At  first  I  was  in  one  of  their  city  branches,  but  it 
fa  much  more  convenient  at  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  We  have  lived  in  this  house  since  we  left 
the  lodgings  near  Colet  Street." 

"Couldn't  you  get  any  typing  or  shorthand 
work  ?  " 

"  No  f  I  tried  and  tried  until  I  was  sick  of  trying. 
I  got  a  well-paid  job  at  a  wholesale  stationer's, 
soon  after  we  vanished,  but  the  manager  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  stop,  although  the  girls  there 
thought  I  was  a  fool  to  give  it  up." 

*•  Was  the  manager  unkind  to  yoa  ?  Did  he 
dislike  you  ?  " 

-  On  the  contrary,  he  liked  me  too  much." 

Her  face  was  darkened  for  a  few  moments  with 
an  angry  flush,  and  she  stared  at  the  fire  again, 
frowning  and  biting  her  lips. 

•|  What  did  you  do  next?"  said  Mr.  Challis. 

"  Tra-nped  the  streets,  looking  for  work,"  she 
answered,  with  a  return  to  ill-assumed  indiffer- 
ence. "  It  isn't  a  pleasant  occupation,  Mr.  Chalh's. 
I  was  very  glad  to  get  a  job  at  Tiger's.  Tliey're  a 
common  lot  of  girls— we  get  all  sorts— but  they're 
generally  good-natured,  and  we  don't  have  to  do 
with  any  men.    That's  an  advantage.    Pay  well? 
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Oh,  yes  I  Tiger's  is  a  very  prosperous  concern. 
The  shareholders  get  big  dividends.  It  must  be 
very  gratifjdng  for  them  to  know  that  we  girls  are 
receiving  the  handsome  sum  of  ten  shillings  a 
week — find  our  own  starcned  aprons  and  caps, 
and  deduct  one  and  sixpence  for  our  dinners." 

She  laughed  loudly,  pushing  back  her  hair  from 
her  face  with  both  hands.  Before  Mr.  Challis 
could  speak  she  went  on. 

"Mother's  earning  a  guinea  a  week.  At  least, 
the  piece  will  be  off  on  Saturday  and  shell  be  out 
of  work  again.  She  rehearsed  for  three  weeks 
without  any  salary,  of  course,  and  the  play  has 
run  for  a  fortnight!  But  after  all,  if  one  gets 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  a  fire,  what  does  it 
matter?" 

•'  But  why  have  you  hidden  away  from  all  your 
friends?"  protest^  her  companion.  "It  was  not 
right  Poor  little  Nannie  Mordaunt  has  nearly 
broken  her  heart  My  mother  and  I  were  most 
distressed,  most  anxious,  I  assure  you " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  unable  to  finish  the  stilted 
sentence.  He  rested  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
shading  his  face  :  ith  his  hands,  so  that  she  could 
not  see  his  expression. 

She  took  up  the  poker,  stooped  to  look  between 
the  bars,  broke  a  piece  of  coal,  and  laid  it  down 
again.  She  was  obviously  nervous  and  ill-at-ease. 
Then  she  sat  back  on  her  heels  and  laughed  once 
more,  an  affected  laugh,  without  mirth. 

"  Why  have  I  hidden  away  from  all  my  friends  ?  '* 
she  repeated  his  question.  "  Because  I'm  adven- 
turous,; Mr.  ChalUs.    I  was'  tired  of  the  sameness 
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of  life.  Poor  Nannie  1  dear  Nannie!  I  wrote  to 
her  once  I  love  her.  I  wanted  to  be  quite  inde- 
pendent, *nd  I  knew  you'd  all  get  along  very  well 
without  me.  I  did  it  for  pure  mischief,  madness  if 
you  like " 

"  That  isn't  true  I "  interrupted  Mr.  Challis. 
She  was  startled  and  almost  frightened  by  the 
change  in  his  voice.    He  suddenly  stooped  forward 
and  laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  pulling  her 
round  to  face  him. 

••You're  not  telling  me  the  truth!"  he  said; 
•'  you're  giving  me  childish  reasons— they're  ridicu-' 
lous — and  you  know  it." 

For  a  minute  there  was  silence.  She  felt  the 
grip  of  his  fingers  through  her  thin  dress.  She 
swayed  a  little  nearer  to  him.    He  did  not  move. 

••  Yes !  I  have  not  been  telling  you  the  truth," 
she  said,  her  voice  broken  with  little  gasping 
breaths;  "I  tried  to  hide  myself  because  I  was 
ashamed— wretched— furious— broken  I  I  was  tired 
of  my  Hfe,  sick  of  it  all.  I  thought  it  would  be 
easy  to  get  work  and  to  find  new  friends.  I  didn't 
know!  I  didn't  know!  I  couldn't  bear  your 
reproach  and  scorn " 

"My     reproach    and    scorn?"     he    repeated, 
wonderingly. 

"  Yes !  You  knew  I  had  been  jilted  by  Eugene 
Milrake,"  she  replied,  the  words  rushing  out,  all 
reticence  flung  away;  "you  knew  that  I  loved 
him.  Can't  you  understand  ?  I'm  not  like  other 
girls— I'm  not  a  saint,  like  Nannie  Mordaunt— I'm 
passionate  and  inconsistent  and  wild.  I  couldn't 
live  the  old  life  any  longer.    My  nerves  were  all 
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on  edge,  rm  all  bitter  and  sore  and  wretched  I  I 
didn't  care  what  became  of  me.  God  knows  I 
didn't  care  I  Where  is  Eugene  ?  Where  is  Eugene  ? 
No!  Don't  tell  me.  I  never  want  to  see  him 
again.    He  has  spoilt  my  life." 

She  wrenched  herself  from  the  hands  on  her 
shoulders  and  crouched  down  upon  the  floor, 
crying  violently,  her  dark  hair  torn  about  her  face! 
He  stooped  forward,  but  he  could  only  hear  a  few 
broken  words,  lost  in  sobs. 

The  rain  still  lashed  the  windows.  The  flicker- 
ing gas-jet  left  the  corners  of  the  room  in  growing 
darkness.  A  bright  flame  leapt  up  in  the  fire, 
danced  and  played,  and  died  away  in  a  curl  of 
smoke.  The  noises  of  the  street  grew  less  and 
less  in  approaching  night. 

Forgetful  of  the  passing  of  time,  forgetful  of 
everything  but  her  own  misery,  Rose  sat  upon  the 
ground  until  she  was  weak  and  spent  in  the 
abandonment  of  her  grief  and  rage. 

Then,  in  silence,  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes 
to  look  at  her  companion.  They  were  blurred 
and  dim  with  the  rush  of  tears,  and  her  lips 
quivered. 

He  bent  over  her.  He  did  not  speak,  but  in  his 
face  she  saw,  as  if  sudden  light  were  shining  upon 
It,  such  tender  pity,  such  true  and  radiant  goodness 
that  she  drew  back  trembling— awed— looking  at 
him  in  speechless  wonder. 

He  put  out  his  hands,  but  she  did  not  take  them. 
The  air  seemed  to  grow  still.  Then  she  heard 
him  speaking  in  a  voice  that  was  as  strange  to  her 
as  his  expression,  and  she  knew  in  an  instant  that 
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he  loved  her.    He  had  loved  her  ever  lince  she 
was  a  child. 

Peace  and  rest  and  safety— they  were  hers! 
With  a  passionate  movement—the  last  of  her 
storm  of  passion— she  fell  towards  him  and  he 
lifted  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  gently  pressed  her 
head  against  his  shoulder,  and  so  held  her,  weeping, 
on  his  breast 


I 


CHAPTER  XIV 

HAVE  a  story  for  you  to-day,  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,  and  a  new  name ! "  said  Henry 
Rostron. 

He  had  just  entered  the  little  room  behind  the 
shop  in  Colet  Street,  and  laid  the  spring  offering 
of  a  bunch  of  pink  anemones  on  the  work-table. 

Nannie  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
tassels  of  a  long  necklet  of  seed  pearls.  He  sat 
down  in  his  accustomed  chair.  It  was  several 
weeks  since  she  had  seen  him. 

••  I  saw  your  brother  last  night,  Nannie,"  Rostron 
went  on.  ••  My  brother  and  his  wife  took  a  party 
to  the  Paramount  The  Tee  Family  had  a  very 
good  place  on  the  programme.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Perth  juggle,  and  disappear  in  a  most 
mysterious  manner,  in  an  illusion." 

"I  think  the  Tee  Family  is  simply  marvel- 
lous!" exclaimed  Nannie.  "Do  you  remember 
meeting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tee  at  supper  here  ?  " 

"  Quite  well" 

"  Would  you  have  guessed  that  they  were  so 
distinguished  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  a  good  judge  of 
distinguished  people,  Nannie,"  said  Rostron,  with 
a  smile. 
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"Oh,   they're   quite  aristocratic,   Perth 


aays; 


continued  Nannie.  •♦  They  are  related  to  nearly 
all  the  well-known  people  in  the  show  world. 
Mr.  Tee  is  \tty  wealthy.  Perth  goes  to  their 
house.  They've  got  a  lovely  garden,  and  horses, 
and  any  amount  of  plush-covered  furniture.  Mrs. 
Tee  has  a  passion  for  plush  and  velvet.  Do  you 
like  velvet  dresses  and  massive  jewellery?  Mrs. 
Tee  wears  them  all  the  year  round." 

-  Perhaps  velvet  and  massive  jewellery  remind 
one  a  littie  too  much  of  Hamlet's  mother,  as  she 
appears  on  the  stage  at  her  second  wedding,"  said 
Rostron,  "but  no  doubt  it  is  very  becoming  to 
Mrs.  Tee" 
•'  No  doubt,  Mr.  Rostron." 
She  looked  at  him  and  they  both  laughed.  Then 
Nannie  held  out  the  seed  pearl  tassels  at  full 
length,  shaking  them  gently  into  place. 

"What  is  the  story  you  have  to  tell  me,  Mr. 
Rostron,  and  what  is  the  new  name  ?  " 

-The  story  is  a  peart  legend  that  a  friend  sent 
to  me  in  a  letter." 

He  took  an  envelope,  addressed  in  a  woman's 
handwriting,  from  his  pocket-book,  drew  out  a  half 
sheet  of  paper  and  read  : 

"At  the  point  of  the  heart  is  a  Lotus  bud,  and 
within  the  Lotus  is  a  jewel 

"  An  angel  had  gazed  at  the  sun  for  so  long  that 
the  light  was  all  reflected  on  its  face.  A  time 
came  when  a  fuller  ray  burst  forth,  and  the  one 
who.had  so  exulted  in  the  glory, thinking  'I  have 
attained  the  light!'  was  so  thrilled  with  ecstasy 
that  a  tear  fell  from  its  eyes.    Just  the  weight  of 
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one  tear-drop  releiued  the  spirit,  and,  rising  still 
higher,  it  was  fully  illumined  and  passed  right  into 
glory,  becoming  one  with  the  Sun. 

"The  tear  fell  through  space  into  the  opening 
bud  of  the  Lotus,  and  in  that  fire  of  love,  which  at 
the  centre  is  the  same  as  the  glory  of  the  sun,  it 
became  a  pearl  with  a  veiled  surface.  As  the 
flower  opened  the  pearl  rolled  away  and  was  washed 
on  to  the  golden  sands,  to  be  picked  up  by  a  young 
girl,  who  held  it  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  the 
fire  of  its  smouldering  beauty  touched  the  flower  of 
her  heart,  and  as  tears  like  dewdrops  filled  her 
eyes  its  petals  suddenly  unfolded. 

"  At  the  poiut  of  the  heart  is  a  Lotus  bud,  and 
within  the  Lotus  is  a  jewel." 

"Are  there  other  stories  about  pearls,  Mr. 
Rostron  ?  "  asked  Nannie. 

"  Many,  and  they  have  been  given  all  sorts  of 
iwetty  names,"  he  answered.  "  Marbodus,  a  writer 
of  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  called  them  'the 
shining  globules  of  the  Ethereal  Seed.*  Sir  John 
Maundeville  says,  *  they  are  round  in  shape,  as  the 
diamond  is  square,  by  the  virtue  of  God."  Sir 
Walter  Scott  describes  them  as  'the  tears  by 
Naiads  wept'    To  Pope  they  were  '  lucid  globes.' 

Shakespeare  makes  Ariel  tell  Ferdinand  that  his 
beloved  father's  eyes  are  changed  into  pearls. 
One  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  says  that 
'black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes.' 
Queen  Titania's  own  fairy  hangs  a  pearl  in  every 
cowslip's  ear.  Desdemona  is  Othello's  pearl. 
Clarence,  in  his  terrible  dream,  saw  •  wedfis  of 
gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl.'     In  brief, 
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pearls  are  dropped  through  all  the  pages  of  all 
the  plays." 
"  How  can  you  remember  this,  Mr.  Rostron  ?  " 
Tve  been  studying  the  subject,  for  your  sake, 
Nannie,"  he  replied.  "Do  you  know  the  most 
wonderful  pearl  in  the  worW  is  the  Southern  Cross, 
fished  out  of  Australian  waters,  but  it  is  far  from 
the  most  beautiful  The  Great  Mogul  possessed 
a  pearl  weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
grains— think  of  it,  my  little  stringer  I— and  the 
fiuQous  Hope  pearl  has  been  actually  valued  at 
twelve  thousand  pounds." 

Rostron    laughed   at    Nannie's   wide   eyes   of 
wonder. 

"I'm  talking  like  an  auctioneer's  catalogue!" 
he  exclaimed.  "  But  the  fact  is,  Nannie,  having 
once  begun  to  look  for  pearls,  my  mind  is  full  of 
them.  There  never  were  jewels  more  renowned. 
No  Vonder  Robert  Hichens  speaks  of  ♦  the  pure 
rapture  of  the  pearl,'  and  Browning  saw '  in  the 
core  of  one  pearl  all  the  shade  and  the  shine  of 
the  sea.'" 

"  Do  any  of  the  poets  talk  of  coloured  pearls?" 
asked  Nannie. 

"  The  ancient  writers  ignored  their  dark,  mysteri- 
ous beauty,"  he  replied.  "They  say  it  was  the 
Empress  Eugenie  who  made  them  popular,  but 
Robert  Herrick,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  praised 
'  orient  pearls  of  jet'  There  are  Scotch  pearls,  you 
know,  and  Irish  and  Welsh.  You  remember  the 
•pearl  of  great  price'  in  the  Scriptures?  They 
decked  the  armour  of  gallant  knights  in  the  Middle 
Ages.    They  were  used  medicinally  in  the  East,  to 
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core  lunacy  I  Gentle  Spenier  sang  of  the  pearls  of 
Conway  in  his  '  Faerie  Queen.'  Go  wheie  we  wOl, 
in  the  old  w(Mrld  or  the  new,  we  are  bound  to  find 
them,  and  every  single  pearl  is  unique." 

"What  is  the  new  name  you  mentioned  when 
you  came  in,  Mr.  Rostron  ?  " 

•♦  It  resembles  your  old  one,  dear  child— Anie." 

"What  does  it  mean 7" 

"A  pearl  again  I  It  is  an  Indian  word  for 
perfect  sphericity  and  lustre.  In  future  I'll  call 
you  'Anie,'  but  if  you're  not  good  it  shall  be 
changeJ  to  •  Kural,'  which  means  very  small  and 
misshapen,  or  'Thool,'  and  thaVs  only  a  seed 
pcatL" 

"  I  must  be  very  careful,"  said  Nannie.  "  Isn't 
there  a  name  I  can  give  you,  Mr.  Rostron  ?  " 

He  pondered  for  a  minute. 

"  You  might  call  me  '  KaUppo.' " 

"  Is  that  the  name  for  a  big  orient  ?  "  she  asKed, 
slyly. 

"  No,  my  child.  It  means  a  poor  specimen  that 
fails  alike  in  shape  and  colour.  Yes,  call  me 
Kalippo,  as  you're  too  shy  to  say  Harry,  or  Hal." 

Nannie  Mordaunt  rested  her  cheek  on  her  hand 
and  looked  at  him  thoughtfully,  leaning  an  elbow 
on  the  table  She  wondered  by  what  name  his 
wife  had  known  him.  Did  he  ever  think  of  his 
wife? 

Her  innocent  fancy  had  woven  a  romance  into 
the  unknown  story  of  his  youth.  It  gave  her  a 
subtle  joy,  perilously  near  to  pain,  »o  think  of  the 
full  life  he  had  lived  before  she  knew  him,  so 
different  from  her  own. 
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"Doyen  know  what  I  would  do,  Mr.  Roftron,  if 
I  ooold  look  into  the  put?"  the  asked,  luddtnly. 

"TeU  me.  Anie,  though  I'm  no  k>nger  'Mr. 
Roftron/  you  know." 

-Well-KaUppol  I  wouU  lee  all  the  wonderful 
placet  where  you  have  lived.  I  would  tee  you  at 
work  and  play.  I  would  like  to  lee  all  the  people 
you  have  ever  known." 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  gaily. 

"  My  dear  girl,  what  a  quaint  idea  I  Do  yoo 
know,  I'm  nearly  old  enough  to  be  your  father  ?  I 
had  travelled  round  the  world,  and  forgotten  my 
boyhood,  while  you  were  stiU  in  the  cradle.  Now, 
I  wonder,  Anie,  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  see 
the  whole  of  my  life,  what  you  would  think  of  it 
all  ?  What  do  I  think  of  it  myself,  now  that  it  is 
nearly  over  ?  " 

**  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  say  that  I " 

Her  appealing  voice,  the  hand  she  instinctively 
laid  on  his,  made  him  smile  at  her  reassuringly, 
with  an  instant  change  of  manner. 

"I'm  very  much  alive,  my  dear  little  Anie,  so 
you  needn't  look  so  serious.  I'm  going  to  live  for 
a  thousand  years,  and  so  are  you,  just  as  we  are 
living  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Kalippo?  "  asked  the  girl, 
boldly  speaking  his  new  name. 

"A  dream  life,  Anie.  Our  astral  bodies  will 
return  to  an  astral  Colet  Street,  where  you  will 
string  pearls,  and  I  will  sit  still,  doing  nothing: 
both  of  us  characteristically  employed." 

"  What  shall  we  say—new  ulk  or  old  talk  ?  " 

"  Both  I    I  will  tell  you  about  all  the  worlds  I 
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hvrt  explored,  and  you  shall  teU  me  about  As 

*  Then  I  ttippoee  that  means  I  shall  not  be  dever 
enough  to  explore  worlds  on  my  own  account  ?  " 

"You'd  lose  your  little  way  In  them,  Anie. 
wever  mind  I    You  shall  iind  out  secrets." 

"  Tell  me  some  of  the  secrets." 

"Oh,  why  the  snowdrops  always  look  on  the 
ground,  and  why  lilies-of-the-valley  ever  grow  old 

^  ^  i"'°  *^  ***"'•  •"**  "^^y  **»e  robin  really 
hu  a  red  breast— there  are  so  many  tales  about  it 
one  doesn't  know  which  to  believe— and  why  the 
rtlnbow  always  ends  in  the  next  field,  and  why  the 
bnark  is  so  very  frequently  a  Boojum." 

"Are  you  talking  nonsense,  Kalippo?"  asked 
the  pearl  stringer. 

"I  really  think  I  must  be,  now  you  come  to 
mention  it,"  said  Rostron. 

Uter  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  gone  away 
Nannie  had  a  visit  from  her  friend  Rose. 

It  was  four  months  since  Rose  had  served  in  a 
it  .^***  ***^  "°'  <!">*«  forgotten  it,  as  Mrs. 
tr^^.  J*  succeeded  in  doing,  but  she  never 
alluded  to  the  fact. 

Entering  the  house  with  much  of  her  old,  agjrres- 
sive  manner,  as  if  the  door  had  no  right  to  ^  in 

cmbrMe'  *^''  ^***'^  ^*""'''  ^'^  *"  enveloping 

There  was  an  indefinable  air  of  grace  about  Rose 

in  Uiese  days,  a  little  languid,  but  none  the  less 

^TSZ\u'  *^**"'*  ^'"^"^^  ^  "»^"««.  'n  keep- 
ing with  the  spring  o'  the  year. 

She  was  dressed  in  thin  white  serge,  with  lines  of 
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fur  at  the  throat  and  wrists,  and  a  white  felt  hat, 
daintily  tilted  to  one  side,  with  a  scarlet  quilL 

Her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  rapid  walking  in 
the  wind.  Her  white  teeth  glistened  and  gleamed 
between  her  smiling  lips.  Her  bright  eyes  quickly 
found  what  they  sought— the  mirror. 

«  Well,  Nannie,  how  do  I  look  in  my  new  suit  ?  " 
she  asked,  pulling  down  the  dainty  little  coat  and 
blowing  a  few  specks  of  dust  off  her  cuffs. 

"  Oh,  how  pretty  ! "  exclaimed  the  pearl  stringer, 
admiringly,  rising  from  her  chair  to  see  her  friend 
better  ;  then  she  laughed  and  added,  "  The  whole 
effect  is  very  *  bridey,'  Rose." 

«  Then  it's  appropriate,"  replied  Rose.    « I  don't 
mind  being  taken  for  a  bride.    It's  only  affectation 
when  girls  pretend  to  hide  it.     It's  great  fun  to  be 
a  bride." 
"  Is  it  ?  "  asked  Nannie. 

"  Why  shouldn't  people  know  when  one  is  newly 
married  ?  "  said  Rose.  «  If  all  the  world  loves  a 
lover,  I'm  sure  all  the  world  admires  a  bride." 

"  Did  you  find  that  the  case  in  Paris  ?  "  asked 
Nannie,  laughing. 

"Yes!  I'm  glad  we  went  to  Paris.  It's  so 
lively  and  everybody's  gay.  There  again  I  Most 
girls  pretend  that  they  want  a  quiet,  sentimental 
honeymoon.  It's  all  nonsense.  As  if  two  people, 
who  have  screed  to  spend  their  lives  together,  want 
to  be  bored  to  death  with  each  other's  society  at 
the  very  start." 

"  Does  Mr.  Challis  agree  wi«^h  your  views  ? "  said 
Nannie. 
Rose  laughed  again. 
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"  He  a»=rrees  with  all  my  views.  But  don't  call 
him  '  Mr.  Challis,'  Nannie.  Somehow— it's  a  pain- 
ful fact— I  always  connect  my  new  name  with 
dentistry.  When  I  was  quite  a  child,  you  see,  I 
associated  the  word  Challis  with  toothache.  My 
mother  looked  on  toothache  as  original  sin.  If  I 
dared  to  complain  I  was  instantly  threatened  with 
Mr.  Challis,  as  if  he  were  a  bogey.  But  what  were 
we  talking  about?  Oh,  Paris!  I  liked  it  im- 
mensely, Nan.  I  Tvish  we  could  have  stopped 
there  for  months  " 

"  What  did  you  do  with  yourselves  all  the  time  ?  " 

"Went    to  the  theatre  nearly  every  evening, 

took  drives,  saw  the  sights,  dined  at  the  most 

captivating  caf(6s,  and  just  enjoyed  ourselves  I" 

answered  the  bride. 

"  But  you  were  not  sorry  to  get  home  to  your 
very  own  house,  were  you  ?  "  asked  Nannie,  who 
had  all  the  unmarried  girl's  longing  for  a  very  own 
house  of  her  own. 

Rose  puckered  her  lips  and  minutely  examined 
her  new  shoes,  stretching  out  her  pretty  feet  with 
a  great  display  of  brown  silk  stockings. 

"  It  isn't  quite  the  same  as  if  we  had  a  new 
house,"  she  answered,  slowly.  "You  see  Mrs. 
Challis,  or  mama  as  she  likes  me  to  call  her,  had 
everything  in  apple-pie  order.  That  is  one  of 
Sydney's  favourite  expressions.  I  wonder  who 
invented  it  ?  I'm  not  orderly  myself,  and  I  always 
detested  apple-pie." 

"  Of  course,  Mrs.  Challis  will  continue  to  live 
with  you?"  said  Nannie. 
"Of  course,"  repeated  Rose. 
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She  gave  up  the  examination  of  her  shoes  and 
folded  her  arms  on  the  table  in  the  old  familiar 
attitude,  as  brooding  and  melancholy  for  the 
minute  as  if  she  were  still  an  underpaid,  discon- 
tented, unhappy  girl.  Her  eyes  wandered  from 
the  scattered  tools,  on  the  green  cloth,  to  the 
cheerless  window,  to  the  bookcase,  to  the  starry 
anemones,  in  water  on  the  sill,  and  so  back  again 
to  the  strings  of  pearls,  and  the  glitter  of  her  own 
dearly  loved  diamond  sparkling  over  her  wedding 
ring. 

"  Sydney  wanted  to  give  me  pearls,"  she  said, 
turning  and  twisting  her  hand  under  the  gas-jet, 
"  but  they  represent  tears,  don't  they?  I'm  not  at 
all  superstitious,  but  I  always  throw  a  pinch  of 
salt  over  my  left  shoulder  whenever  it's  spilt,  and 
1  think  it  would  be  very  foolish  to  wear  an  opal 
or  a  pearl  in  one's  engs^ement  ring.  Besides,  a 
diamond  is  so  much  more  valuable." 

She  rose  from  her  '^air  and  began  to  put  on 
her  gloves. 

"Are  vou  going  so  soon,  darling?"  asked 
Nannie,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment.  "  I  thought 
you  would  stop  the  evening." 

"  I'm  sorry,  Nan,  but  it's  impossible.  I  was  not 
home  to  dinner  last  night,  or  the  night  befo-e,  and 
they  seemed  to  miss  me.  At  least,  Sydney  muses 
me,  and  my  mama-in-law  thinks  I  am  neglecting 
my  duties." 

"  But  you  don't  dine  till  half-past  seven.  You 
needn't  hurry  away,"  pleaded  Nannie. 

"  I  want  to  have  a  walk,  dear,  all  by  myself.  I'm 
getting  so  abominably  lazy  I " 
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She  embraced  Nannie  again,  charged  her  with 
affectionate  messages  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I L  rdaunt 
and  the  silent  aunt,  and  went  away,  tumiug  many 
times  to  kiss  her  hand  to  her  friend  at  the  door. 

Colet  Street  looked  very  narrow,  crowded,  and 
poor.  She  glanced  about  her  with  mingled 
amusement  and  disgust. 

« How  could  I  ever  have  endured  the  place  ? " 
she  thought. 

The  question  suggested  other  places— the  tea- 
shop  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  the  wretched 
lodgmgs  where  Mr.  Challis  had  found  her ;  but  she 
banished  them  from  her  mind. 

She  did  not  turn  into  Hyde  Park,  although  it 
used  to  be  her  favourite  walk,  bn*  kept  to  the 
streets. 

There  is  hardly  a  finer  walk  in  London,  on  a 
spring  night,  than  the   westward  stretch  of  the 
wide  road  from  Marble  Arch  to  Bayswater.    It  is 
all  down  hill,  with  the  indefinite  boundary  of  leafy 
trees  on  one's  left  hand  and  well-built  houses,  with 
good  space  in  front  of  them,  on  the  right,  while  the 
sky  is  narrowed  between  the  distant  roofs  into  a 
strip  of  ever  changing  beauty— now  smouldering 
with  the  last  rays  of  the  sunstt,  now  reflecting  the 
red  glow  of  the  myriad  lamps  of  endless  streets, 
now  as  sombre  as  a  lake  at  night,  and  now  up- 
lifting its  cloudy  mountains,  drifting  like   snow 
across  the  moon. 

Rose  walked  briskly,  her  head  held  high,  so 
that  the  wind  Llew  in  her  face  and  played  with 
her  hair. 

She   was   exhilarated,  well,  and    strong;    the 
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languor  of  her  manner  had  passed  away ;  she  found 
intense  delight  in  the  fresh,  tingling  air,  the  pictures 
of  the  busy  road,  the  delicious  beauty  of  children 
who  passed  her  by,  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
good  health,  the  swing  of  her  walk,  the  glowing 
warmth  in  fingers  and  toes,  the  absence  of  all 
fatigue  or  desire  to  rest. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  she  reached  the  house 
in  Bayswater  that  was  now  her  home. 

Crocuses,  shining  like  little  coloured  lamps, 
were  planted  in  circles  in  the  neat  front  garden, 
and  all  the  brass  plates,  "  Surgery,"  "  Visitors," 
"  Servants,"  "  Knock  and  Ring,"  and  so  on,  were  as 
shiny  as  of  yore. 

Rose  gave  a  rattling  knock.  The  door  was 
opened  by  the  girl  named  Oily  'Ooper,  who  had 
grown  into  a  tall,  handsome  young  woman.  She 
greeted  young  Mrs.  Challis  with  a  beaming  smile. 
They  liked  each  other  very  much.  Oily  had 
highly  approved  of  the  marriage,  although  she 
considered  the  dentist  rather  an  old  man  for 
Miss  Leonard,  any  one  over  twenty-five  being 
middle-aged  in  her  eyes. 

"  Are  there  any  patients  in  the  surgery.  Oily  ?  " 
Rose  asked,  glancing  at  the  silver  salver  on  the 
hall  table,  where  there  were  no  new  cards  to 
interest  her. 

"  No,  ma'am.  Mrs.  Challis  is  upstairs  ;  she  was 
out  for  a  bit,  but  found  it  blustery.  There's  been 
a  lot  of  patients  all  the  afternoon,  but  nobody's 
called,"  answered  Oily. 

"  I'm  not  surprised  at  that,"  observed  Rose,  half 
to  herself,  as  she  turned  towards  the  surgery. 
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"  No,  ma'am,  nobody  never  does  call ;  at  least,  I 
can't  say  that  for  myself,  although  I've  told  him 
again  and  agai..— I  wish  I  had  as  many  guineas  as 
times  I've  told  him— it's  no  good  him  coming 
without  his  tools,  for  I've  not  got  time  for  that  sort 
of  nonsense ;  it  isn't  to  be  expected  v/here  there's 
only  two  kept" 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  asked  her 
mistress,  in  a  puzzled  voice. 

"Young  Simpson,  the  young  man  in  the  joinery 
way,  he's  been  here  again ;  but  please  dcn't  mention 
it  to  Mrs.  Challis,"  replied  Oily. 

"  Oh,  your  latest  friend,"  said  Rose,  with  a  smile. 
"Are  you  going  to  accept  him.  Oily?  Is  it 
serious  ?  " 

Miss  Hooper  gave  an  indignant  little  sniff  with 
her  pretty  little  nose. 

"  Indeed,  I  'ope  I've  got  better  taste  than  that, 
ma'am ;  but  there's  no  harm  in  his  coming  to  see 
me  if  he  brings  his  tools.  There's  a  lot  of  little 
jobs  he  can  do  about  the  house." 

"  I'm  sure  Mr.  Challis  will  not  allow  your  friend 
to  work  here  for  nothing.  Oily,"  said  her  mistress. 
"  The  young  man  doesn't  come  to  do  our  repairs, 
you  know,  but  to  see  you." 

"That's  all  right,  ma'am,"  rejoined  Oily  com- 
placently. "There's  no  need  to  mention  it  to 
Mr.  Challis  at  all.  It  would  be  a  wicked  waste 
of  money  to  call  in  another  man  when  we  can 
have  young  Simpson  for  nothing." 

Rose  shook  her  head  and  laughed.  She  never 
approved  of  OU/s  methods  with  her  admirers. 

The  surgery  was  empty.    Rose  had  taken  off 
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her  hat  and  coat  in  the  hall,  and  now  laid  them 
hastily  down  on  the  teble.  and  went  to  look  for 
her  husband  in  the  workshop. 

The  trim  back  garden,  like  the  front,  was 
gleaming  with  crocuses  and  the  promise  of 
daffodils.  The  big  lilac  bush,  hiding  the  workshop 
door,  was  shooting  green  in  every  bough  and  twig. 

As  she  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  at  it,  her 
hand  on  the  door,  a  sudden  recollection  of  the 
spring  of  last  year  rushed  over  her,  but  spring  at 
a  later  date,  when  purple  blossoms  waved  in  the 
breeze. 

She  had  stood  on  this  same  spot  with  Eugene 
Milrake.  He  had  gently  pulled  down  a  laden 
bough  for  them  both  to  enjoy  the  fragrance,  cheek 
pressed  to  cheek,  and  she  could  almost  feel  again 
the  soft  touch  of  the  petals,  and  inhale  their  sweet, 
sweet  scent. 

Then,  with  a  start  and  expression  passing  over 
her  face  of  anger,  or  pain,  or  self-reproach,  too 
''''•  :kly  gone  to  be  named,  she  opened  the  work- 
r  door  and  went  in. 

>.  Challis  and  Thomas,  his  assistant,  were  hard 

work.     There  was  a  strong  smell  from  the 

vulcaniser.    Mr.  Challis  was  sitting  at  the  bench, 

finishing   one    set  of  teeth,  while   Thomas  was 

pedalling  away  at  the  lathe,  polishing  another. 

Both  men  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  door. 
Thomas  made  an  awkward  bow,  and  officiously 
pushed  forward  a  stool.  The  dentist  nodded. 
Rose,  with  a  smile  in  passing  for  Thomas,  bent 
over  Mr.  Challis's  shoulders,  her  hands  lightly  laid 
upon  them. 
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"Well,  IVe  come  home  in  good  Ume  to-nighC 
she  Mid.    "What  are  you  doing?" 

"I'm  finishing  Mrs.  Dooly's  case,"  he  replied. 

Won  t  you  sit  down,  my  dear  ?  I  shall  be  ready 
to  knock  off  in  about  ten  minutes." 

Rose  perched  herself  on  the  stool,  swinging  her 
crossed  feet,  and  watched  him.  His  interest  in 
his  work  always  surprised  her.  It  was  true  that 
no  two  patients  were  alike,  but  there  was  a  terrible 
sameness  and  monotony,  it  seemed  to  Rose,  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  business. 

How  ugly  Mrs.  Dooley  must  be,  she  reflected, 
to  have  such  an  ugly  shaped  jaw ;  there  was  some- 
thing  repugnant  to  her  in  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Challis  touchmg  and  handling  the  mouths  and 
teeth  of  aU  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  in  good 
health  and  bad.  It  was  an  unpleasant  idea  that 
frequently  occurred  to  her  mind. 

It  was  in  such  quiet  minutes  as  this,  while  she 
looked  at  her  husband  working,  that  Rose  found 
It  hard  to  realise  the  fact  of  her  marriage.  1  was  so 
sb-ange,  unutterably  strange,  that  her  stof  oy  life 
should  suddenly  have  drifted  into  ease  and  s  curity 

,.  "  ^^  f}\,?r''  »^«  *°'d  h^-self :  the  excitement! 
the  p<»sibihties.  the  daily  uncertainty  of  her 
girlhood. 

The  misery  and  poverty  were  over,  but  the 
dreams  were  over,  too. 

She  recalled  her  own  thoughts  and  actions  as 
Rose  Leonard  with  mingled  pity  and  amazement 
How  inexpcnenced,  foolish,  sentimental  she  had 

How  easy  it  was,  after  all,  to  shift  the  burden 
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of  care  and  retponstbility  from  her  own  ihoulders 
to  the  strong  shoulders  of  a  dear  fellow  who  loved 
her.  He  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  bargain, 
too  t  That  amui  .d  her  a  little,  for  it  meant  the 
support  of  Mrs.  Leonard  added  to  the  expense 
of  a  pretty  wife. 

Rose  was  insensible,  at  this  time,  of  the  under- 
current of  meanness  in  such  reflections.  She  did 
not  see  that  they  belittled  her  own  worth  and 
misjudged  the  quality  of  a  man's  love. 

She  was  accustoming  herself  to  look  upon 
marriage  as  a  business  arrangement,  with  the 
honest  intention  of  fulfilling  her  own  share,  but 
an  even  stronger  resolution  to  make  her  partner 
fulfil  hi& 

If  she  had  thought  Mr.  Challis  a  sensitive  man, 
at  all  exacting  in  temper  or  temperament,  she 
might  ha"e  foreseen  that  the  excitement  and 
possibilities  of  her  life  were  just  beginning,  not 
ended  for  ever ;  but  she  flattered  herself,  after  two 
month.0  '  marriage,  there  was  nothing  left  to 
discovc.  .n  the  character  or  disposition  of  her  old 
friend  and  new  husband. 

"  There  you  are,  Mrs.  Dooley ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Challis,  holding  that  lady's  finished  set  of  false 
teeth  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  looking  it  it 
proudly, "  I  flatter  myself  these  jolly  old  pegs  will 
]&st  your  time,  my  lady ! " 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  stretched  himself. 
He  was  in  i^s  shirt  sleeves,  with  his  big,  hairy 
arms  bare  to  the  elbow.  Rose  laid  her  hand  on 
one  of  them,  above  the  wrist,  and  squeezed  it  as 
hard  as  she  could. 
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••  I  cant  hurt  you,  can  I  ?  "  she  said,  laughing. 

"Not  easily,"  he  answered,  turning  down  his 
cuffs.  "Just  you  finish  your  job,  Thomas,  and 
then  off  you  go.    Good  night,  my  lad ! " 

As  they  went  through  the  garden  Mr.  Challls 
put  his  arm  round  Rose's  shoulders,  and,  stoop- 
ing down,  pressed  her  cheek  wit'  a  long,  gentle 
kiss. 

••  Happy,  my  dear?"  he  asked,  holding  her  still 
for  a  minute. 

"Vtry  happy  r  she  rejoined,  lightly  clasping 
two  big  fingers  of  the  hand  hanging  o<  r  her 
shoulder,  "  but  I  feel  rather  tired.  Let  us  go  out 
this  evening." 

"  Is  that  a  good  way  to  cure  your  tiredness  ?  "  he 
asked.  "Besides,  Booker  Is  coming  with  a  new 
pamphlet,  and  old  Mr.  Polgram  Is  sure  to  look  in 
for  a  game  with  old  Mr.  Davey." 

Booker  was  Mr,  Challls's  friend,  the  Bacon- 
Shakespeare  student,  while  Mr.  Polgram  and  Mr. 
Davey  Mrere  the  ancient  chess  players. 

"Very  ^ellfsaid  Ro«  ,  with  a  slight  sigh,  "of 
course  we'll  stop  at  hofu 

They  met  old  Mrs  ChAllis  at  the  garden  door, 
holding  her  daughter-tii  kiwi's  white  coat  and  felt 
hat  in  her  hind. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot ! 
of  the  burden. 

"On    the    table    in    tht 
ChalHs,  cheerfully,  but  r^ 
think  that  is  a  suitable  {h. 
things,  Rose." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  nobody  ga^m  into  the  ^^argery 
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after  leven  o'clock,  mama.    How  did  you  make 
the  diicorery  ?  " 

"Oily  told  me  ihe  let  you  in  at  about  five 
minutes  to  seven,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Challis,  her 
cheerfulness  unaffected  by  her  daughter-in.law's 
evident  annoyance. 

"Oily  is  like  a  private  detective!"  exclaimed 
Rose ;  but  the  emphasis  on  the  name  showed  that  the 
remark  was  meant  to  apply  to  Olly's  old  mistress. 

Rose  went  upstairs  without  another  word,  but, 
when  she  reached  il'f.  second  flight,  stood  still  to 
look  over  the  banistem  Mrs.  Challis  was  dis- 
appearing  into  the  dining-room,  and  her  son  was 
fftiW  in  the  hall,  absently  turning  over  the  cards 
on  the  salver. 

"Sydney!" 

The  word  snapped  out  like  a  shot  He  turned 
and  ran  up  the  stairs,  following  Rose  into  her  room. 

"  I  want  to  have  a  latch-key ! "  she  said,  throw- 
ing her  hat  and  coat  with  a  violent  gesture  c  the 
bed.  "  Ifs  perfectly  alMurd  that  I  should  ha  to 
knock  or  ring  at  my  own  door  everv  time  I  come 
home.  I  won't  have  Oily  set  to  spy  upon  me! 
We're  not  living  in  ancien'  /ictoriai  days.  It 
doesn't  follow  that  because  yout  mother  never  had 
a  latch-key,  that  I  shouldn't  have  one.  I'll  have  it 
cut  to-morrow." 

"  My  dear,  what  an  unnecessary  fuss ! "  inter- 
rupted her  husband,  taking  a  bunch  of  keys  ouc  of 
his  pocket  and  calmly  detaching  one.  "  There  you 
are !  Don't  you  bother  to  have  another  cut,  I'll 
see  to  it" 

He  laid  the  key  on  the  dressing-tabl'>,  smiling  at 
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her.  She  mw  tha;  b^r  raf,e  and  indignation  had 
been  not  oni/  pr.n.^w^,  but  ridiculous.  Sh*» 
could  not  resiit  a  taunt 
"  I  suppose  youll  be  afraid  to  tell  your  mother?" 
He  laughed  outright.  His  answer  gave  her  an 
Indefinable  little  shock  of  surprise. 

"  I'm  not  the  strong,  silent  man  in  a  novel,  Rose, 
a  .  Jd  of  my  mother  or  my  wife,  or  willing  to  be 
.  shuttlecock  between  them.    Of  course  I'll  tell 
the  dear  old  soul  about  the  latch-key,  If  you  wish 
and  I'm  sure  she  won't  mind.    My  dear,  such  a 
trifle  I " 
When  he  was  at  the  door  she  sprang  after  him. 
"  I'm  sorry  I  was  so  angry,  Sydney,  but  youi»* 
mother  aggravates  me  until  I  could  shriek  I " 

Her  husband  looked  down  into  her  flushed  fibe 
with  genuine  surprise  on  his  own. 

•*  How  odd  that  sounds !  She's  got  her  funny 
little  ways,  I  kn'  m,  but  she  is  a  most  kind-hearted, 
generous  woman  "—he  paused  for  a  final  word, 
adding  with  the  touch  of  pomposity  that  was 
rarely  addressed  to  Rose— "an  estimable  parent, 
I  assure  you,  my  dear." 

•'  Oh,  yes  I "  she  agreed,  touched  by  his  surprise 
at  her  words,  *'  I  know  she  has  many  good  qualities. 
She  has  been  very  kind  to  me  a  d  to  my  mother. 
I  must  learn  to  adapt  myself." 

"That  doesn't  follow  in  the  least,"  said  Mr. 
Challis.  "  If  we  cannot  live  happily  together,  if  we 
find  it  doesn't  answer,  it  will  be  perfectly  easy  to 
give  my  mother  her  own  little  l\ome.  I'm  sure 
you  would  like  her  to  be  quite  near  us,  but  a  house 
wall  in  betwctii,  my  dear— oh,  the  doincadc  misery 
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that  might  be  averted  by  a  house  wall  between 
a  man's  wife  and  his  relations!  I  should  even 
recommend  it,  in  many  cases,  between  a  man  him- 
self and  his  wife." 

Rose  echoed  his  good-natured  laugh,  but  later  in 
the  evening,  when  she  was  alone,  the  matter  he 
had  dismissed  so  lightly  returned  to  her  mind  in 
the  form  of  an  exaggerated  grievance. 

Standing  at  her  bedroom  window,  idly  watching 
the  occasional  passers-by,  she  recalled  the  quiet, 
s^gressively  cheerful  manner  of  old  Mrs.  Challis, 
with  her  perpetual  woolwork  in  her  busy  fingers. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  room  below  at  that 
minute,  intently  listening  to  Mr.  Booker  droning 
over  the  new  Bacon-Shakespeare  pamphlet,  while 
her  son,  who  talked  so  airily  of  finding  her  a  little 
home  of  her  own,  gave  way  to  her  opinion  on 
every  subject 

Rose,  insufferably  bored  by  the  sound  of  the 
pamphlet  and  the  sight  of  the  chess-players,  had 
slipped  away  unnoticed. 

She  remembered  that  Nannie  Mordaunt  was  to 
go  to  the  theatre  with  Mr.  Rostron.  They  would 
be  there  now,  enjoying  themselves.  She  longed 
to  go  to  the  same  theatre ;  but  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  the  desire  passed  to  give  place  to 
another. 

She  wished  they  were  still  in  Paris.  Why  had 
she  found  Paris  so  delightful  ?  Partly  because  she 
had  had  no  time  to  think  of  anything  but  the  day's 
events ;  partly,  because  she  had  been  in  such 
happy  accord  with  her  companion.  She  drummed 
the  tassel  of  the  window-blind  against  the  pane. 
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What  had  become  of  Eugene  Mihrake?  There 
was  no  harm  in  thinking  of  Eugene,  although  such 
a  thought,  under  the  lilac  bush  in  the  afternoon,  had 
troubled  her  peace  for  a  minute. 

Their  young  love,  to  look  back  upon,  was  ex- 
aggerated, sentimental,  delirious.  She  could  not 
understand  Eugene's  share  in  it ;  less,  her  own. 

A  sense  of  loneliness  crept  over  her.  She  turned 
from  the  window  to  glance  round  the  darkling 
room.  What  a  pretty  room !  The  new  furniture 
had  been  one  of  Challis's  gifts,  bought  as  a  surprise 
on  her  first  home-coming. 

Her  longing  for  dainty  possessions— little  jewels, 
flowers,  pretty  clothes— had  lessened  in  the  gratifi- 
cation. These  things  were  already  necessities,  not 
luxuries.  That  the  desire  for  them  had  influenced 
her  in  marrying  was  a  recollection  that  put  her  to 
the  blush. 

She  had  tried  to  persuade  herself,  before  the 
engagement  was  a  week  old,  that  affection,  grati- 
tude, and  esteem  alone  bound  her  to  Sydney 
Challis.  She  had  made  him  believe  it.  She  was 
glad  he  had  never  questioned  her  about  Eugene, 
or  betrayed  any  curiosity,  but  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  inconsistency  of  an  egoist,  his  indifference 
wounded  her  vanity.  She  deserved  such  confidence, 
but  blamed  the  man  who  gave  it  to  her. 

A  tap  at  the  door  interrupted  her  vague,  con- 
tradictory meditations,  and  her  husband  entered 
the  room. 

"  Why  did  you  run  away,  my  dear  ?  "  he  asked, 
going  to  the  window  where  she  stood. 

"  I  didn't  think  you  wanted  me,"  answered  Rose 
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beginning  to  drum  again  on  the  glass  with  the 
blind  tassel.  "I'm  sure  Mr.  Booker,  and  Mr. 
Polgram,  and  Mr.  Davey,  and  mama  are  quite 
happy  without  my  company." 

••  I  wanted  you  myself,  Rose." 

His  soft  voice,  so  unlike  the  voice  that  she  heard 
in  the  surgery  and  the  workshop,  appealed  to  her 
heart  There  was  a  vibrating  quality  in  its  low  tone 
that  moved  her  with  sudden  emotion.  She  leaned 
against  him  with  a  feeling  of  rest  and  q  jiet 
happiness. 

"  Oh,  Sydney,  I'm  so  fond  of  you  I "  she  said. 

There  was  something  so  childish  and  loving  in 
the  words,  and  the  caress  which  accompanied  them, 
that  Challis  laughed,  looked  at  her  curiously  for 
a  minute,  and  then  moved  away  to  the  door. 

"  Come  along  down,  dear  heart ! "  he  said.  "  You 
mustn't  stop  here,  moping." 

"  I  never  mope ! "  cried  Rose,  indignantly. 

Then  she  took  the  hand  he  held  out,  and  they 
went  downstairs  together. 


CHAPTER  XV 

WATCH  the  flowing  tide  of  any  river, 
as  It  follows  its  long  road  to  the  ever- 
lasting  sea ;  watch  how  softly  it  ripples 
and  widens,  curls  and  narrows  in  its  course :  glit- 
enng  m  sunshine,  asleep  under  the  stars,  it  seems 
to  he  still-stiU  as  a  lake-hut  the  undercurrent 
IS  swwpmg  on,  as  surely  as  the  Spring  blossoms 
into  Summer  and  the  fire  of  Autumn  is  killed 
by  Winter  snows. 

hv^n!,V^'  c^ity  behind,  where  the  river  is  spanned 

lights,  and  follow  its  winding  ribbon  between 
country  meadows.  There  are  little  streams  eddy- 
ing into  the  sedges ;  pools,  starred  with  forget-me- 
nots  ;  rapids,  bubbling  and  breaking  into  liquid 
laughter,  swiri  about  mossy  stones,  as  little  water- 
falls  splash  and  play  in  the  midst  of  ferns  and  wild 
raspberries;  hollows,  dark  and  sombre,  lie  in  the 
shadows  of  the  banks ;  little  tributaries  scamper 
out  of  secret  places  to  slip  into  the  river  that  flows 
on  and  on,  unceasingly. 

So.  with  the  river  of  Life.  At  times  we  are 
borne,  consciously,  on  its  full  tide;  at  times  we 
seem  to  drift  into  the  shaUows  and  the  quiet  nooks  • 
we  forget  the  blaze  of  the  sun  in  the  grateful 
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shadow  of  leafy  trees,  as  ws  forget  the  rough  winds 
in  the  warm  breeze,  scented  with  flowers;  we 
forget  our  old,  strenuous  r'  ys,  in  peaceful,  simple 
joys:  we  grow  dreamy,  in  our  full  content,  as  if 
we  had  plucked  the  lotus  plant ;  we  think  the  soft 
summer  will  last  for  evermore. 

Then,  suddenly,  we  hear  the  wild  music  of  the 
air.  The  boughs  are  stripped  over  our  heads ; 
the  earth  is  brown  and  cold ;  we  are  swept 
into  the  river  once  more,  like  dead  leavea 

Rose  Chailis — child  of  wind  and  storm,  of  love 
and  passion — had  long  been  resting  in  the  shelter 
of  the  long,  waving  grasses  under  the  summer 
trees.  To  carry  the  simile  to  a  brief  conclusion, 
she  was  never  unconscious  of  the  swirl  of  the  tide. 
It  is  true  she  sat  on  the  bank,  her  hand  placidly 
locked  in  the  hand  of  Sydney  ChalHs,  but  her 
longing  eyes  were  always  on  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  mysterious  lands  where  the  river  wound  its  way ; 
she  heard  the  calling  of  the  wild  wind ;  she  waited 
for  the  summons  that  would  carry  her  away  from 
dull  Content 

To  Nannie  Mordaunt,  on  the  contrary,  her 
friend's  life  seemed  full  of  wonder,  excitement, 
depths,  and  heights. 

Old  Mrs.  Chailis,  within  six  months  of  her  son's 
marriage,  had  left  her  home  of  so  many  years,  not 
without  alarums  and  excursions,  but  far  more 
happily,  all  things  considered,  than  her  daughter- 
in-law  had  dared  to  hope. 

How  Mr.  Chailis  managed  it,  his  unfailing  good 
temper,  his  adroit  little  ways  with  his  mother,  his 
successful  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  his  wife, 
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filled  Nannie  Mordaunt  with  as  much  admiration 
as  surprise. 

nw  Jli*  TL*n^  confidential  adviser  of  them  all. 
Old  Mrs.  Chains  took  up  her  abode  in  Chiswick. 
as  mistress  of  part  of  a  small  house.  The  famous 
set  of  furniture,  upholstered  in  woolwork,  went  to 
he  furnishing  of  her  little  drawing-room.  Her 
landlady  was  a  woman  admirably  suited  to  the  old 
lady  who  had  been  driven  to  despair  by  Rose's 
carelessness  and  indifference  to  order 

This  landlady  spent  her  life  in  cleaning,  polishing 
and  dusting.  Even  the  bushes  in  the  front  garden 
were  regularly  sponged  with  warm  water,  to  which 
had  been  added  a  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia,  to 
make  their  leaves  shine,  and  she  had  even  bien 
known  to  clean  the  doorsteps  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night  in  case  the  boots  of  the  last  postman  had 
left  their  marks  to  disgrace  the  dawn. 

Rose  rejoiced  in  the  departure  of  her  mother-in- 
law.  Her  own  mother,  re-established  in  Colet 
Street,  accepted  a  small  weekly  cheque  from  Mr. 
Ghalhs  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  was 
happier  without  Rose,  making  her  own  friends  and 
iving  her  own  life,  on  the  ragged  fringe  of  the 
theatrical  world,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  she 
had  been  a  stage-struck  girl  of  twenty. 

Mr.  Challis's  practice  steadily  increased.  Many 
/ives  would  have  remonstrated  with  hin>  on  the 
bng  hours  tlut  he  worked  and  the  gradual  curtail- 
ment of  his  few  holidays,  but  it  never  occurred  to 
Rose  to  interfere.  It  was  not  selfishness  on  her 
n^I i-rt*  P^f  "j^differencetothe  interests  and 
possibihties  of  her  husband's  life.    She  was  always 
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ready  to  ajdd  to  his  comfort  or  convenience,  making 
a  point  of  punctuality  and  good  cookery,  for  in- 
stance, but  her  own  light  words  spoken  in  jest  to 
Nannie  Mordaunt— "  Mr.  Challis  and  dentistry  to 
me  are  synonymous  terms  " — had  become  a  habit 
of  mind. 

Her  affection  grew,  rather  than  diminished,  as 
the  quiet  days  slipped  on,  but  it  weighed  as  thistle- 
down in  comparison  with  the  new  love  that  had 
come  into  her  life,  the  love  for  her  only  child. 

Sydney  Challis  Junior  was  born  in  the  second 
year  of  their  marriage.  To  Rose  he  was  a  source 
of  exquisite  delight  in  his  infancy,  for  she  was  one 
of  those  women  to  whom  very  young  babies  appeal 
far  more  strongly  than  older  children,  an  elemen- 
tary trait  in  her  essentially  modern  temperament, 
and  she  worshipped  him  with  the  pride  of  posses- 
sion. 

"  Mine  "  was  ever  the  strongest  word  in  Rose's 
language.  She  secretly  resented  the  equal  claims 
of  a  father,  although  she  would  not  have  confessed 
such  an  absurd  idea,  and  Nature,  as  if  to  give  her 
a  silent  reproof,  had  fashioned  her  boy  to  closely 
resemble  her  husband,  with  hardly  a  touch  of 
likeness  to  herself 

He  was  a  big-headed,  solemn  baby,  genial  to  his 
friends,  uncompromisingly  severe  to  strangers,  so 
thoughtful,  not  to  say  wise,  in  expression  that  his 
father  called  him  Solomon.  Rose  approved,  but 
shortened  it  to  Solly ;  Nannie  Mordaunt,  seeir^ 
him  blinking  in  the  sun,  gave  it  another  twist  to 
Old  Sol ;  Oily  'Ooper  dropped  the  word  "  Babs  " 
for    Sols,   and    Henry    Rostron,    who    paid    an 
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Mcasional  visit  to  the  dentist's  house,  called  him 
Sollo. 

His  real  name  was  lost  He  was  Solomon,  or 
one  of  Its  many  abbreviations,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

There  was  a  change  in  Rose,  after  the  birth  of 
the  child.  She  lost  her  girlish  vivacity.  Her 
beauty  developed,  but  it  no  longer  gave  her  personal 
pleasure. 

The  undercurrent  of  her  thoughts  was  expressed 
in  one  word— finality.  She  was  possessed  with  the 
idea  of  having  accomplished  all  that  Nature 
demanded.  She  had  passed  on  the  torch.  She 
had  borne  a  son. 

She  never  talked  in  this  way  to  her  husband, 
but  he  seemed  to  understand,  to  her  wondering 
surprise,  the  change  that  had  come  over  her.  He 
showed  it  in  trifles,  tacitly  accepting  the  situation, 
as  if  he  had  foreseen  her  secret  feeling  of  finality. 

The  was  no  immediate  change  in  their  relations 
to  eac}  ther,  no  quarrel,  no  outward  diflFerence  in 
the  habits  and  conduct  of  daily  life. 

Sensitive,  delicate,  reticent,  the  wife  of  one 
whom  she  had  never  loved,  Rose  Challis  was 
slowly  awakening  to  a  full  realisation  of  what  it 
would  have  meant— this  bond,  this  tie,  this  mar- 
riage—if  he  had  been  a  different  man.  The 
knowledge  prepared  her,  not  for  his  strange 
comprehension  of  the  subtle  changes  in  her  mind, 
but  for  his  acquiescence  in  her  unspoken  desires. 

Her  gratitude  for  his  chivalry  and  forbearance 
was  the  strongest  feeling,  except  the  mother-Iove, 
that  had   ever  possessed  her   heart      It    never 
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wholly  left  her,  but  it  did  not  affect  her  judgment 
of  the  man  in  other  matterg.  She  had  always 
considered  him  commonplace,  and  cared  little  to 
hear  his  opinions.  Keeping  this  view  of  him 
strictly  to  herself  both  satisfied  her  own  loyalty 
and  flattered  her  sense  of  superiority. 

Master  Solomon,  Sols,  or  old  Sol,  displayed 
great  force  of  character  at  an  early  age.  He  was 
not  at  all  the  type  of  child  to  absorb  his  mother's 
attention.  He  was  very  fond  of  her,  but  he  loved 
his  father  to  a  point  of  worship. 

As  a  baby  he  would  nearly  leap  out  of  Oily 
'Ooper's  arms  when  Mr.  Challis  appeared,  clutch  at 
the  dentist's  hair  and  beard,  and  throw  himself 
ecstatically  over  his  shoulder  to  drum  with  little 
clenched  fists  on  his  broad  back. 

Once  beyond  the  age  of  infancy,  Solomon  had 
no  taste  for  petting  or  caresses.  He  squirmed  out 
of  the  embrace  of  ladies  who  were  captivated  by 
his  big,  solemn  eyes,  and  only  consented  to  sit 
on  his  mother's  knee  when  bedtime  drew  near  and 
he  was  very  tired. 

He  talked  at  an  early  age,  but  it  was  a  peculiar 
language  of  his  own,  omitting  the  consonant  at  the 
beginning  of  every  word,  difficult  for  the  unlearned 
to  understand.  For  example — "  'Olomon  'ants  'is 
'inner I"  was  a  demand  for  the  midday  meal, 
"  Solomon  wants  his  dinner  ; "  and  "  'Olomon  'rinks 
'eal  'ea ! "  interpreted  meant,  "  Solomon  drinks 
real  tea." 

Oily  and  his  mother  generally  caught  at  his 
meaning,  but  Mr.  Challis's  denseness  reduced  him 
to  despair. 
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"OM  'd  'lU  'ot  'alk  to  ••ddy,*  meaning  -  Old 
Sd  will  not  talk  to  daddy."  wai  his  ultimatum, 
and  for  quite  a  long  time  he  communicated  by 
signs  with  his  humiliated  father. 

Bumble,  the  dog,  was  the  little  bo/s  favourite 
playmate.  Strange  are  the  affections  and  tastes  of 
a  dog.  Bumble  seemed  to  enjoy  being  pulled 
about  by  the  legs  or  tail,  put  to  bed  in  his  kennel 
at  ten  o'ckxk  in  the  morning,  taught  to  swim  in  a 
pail,  and  playing  ball  until  there  was  not  the 
strength  of  a  bark  in  his  wiry  body.  When 
Sotomon  went  into  the  house,  for  meals,  Bumble 
sat  by  the  closed  door,  crying  and  whining  for  him 
to  go  out  again. 

The  cat  and  the  child  were  on  different  terms. 
There  was  tolerance  on  her  part ;  friendliness,  but 
no  familiarity,  on  his.  Perhaps  he  thought  her 
more  sympathetic  than  Bumble,  for  Rose  found 
him  one  day,  in  a  comer  of  the  garden,  seriously 
showing  Puss  a  bad  scratch  on  his  leg  and  asking 
her  what  she  thought  of  it. 

Old  Sol  was  a  squarely  built  child,  with  thick, 
bright  hair,  blunt  features,  and  a  smile  of  rare 
sweetness.  He  was  quick-tempered,  but  never 
sullen;  self-willed,  but  as  amenable  to  reason  as 
the  student  of  human  nature  would  expect  at  the 
age  of  three ;  kind  to  animals ;  practical,  but  not 
without  imagination. 

He  could  knock  in  a  nail,  or  take  out  a  screw, 

far  better  than  his  mother  or  Oily  'Ooper,  and  the 

latter  taught  him  to  help  make  a  bed,  or  dust  a 

room,  in  her  own  words,  •'  beyond  his  years." 

To  see  him  extracting  imaginary  teeth  from  his 
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Teddy  bear,  with  the  sugar  tongi,  filled  Mr. 
Challls  with  profesiional  pride.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Thomai  and  his  fellow  assistant, 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  workshop,  and 
studied  their  mechanical  work  with  great  interest 
At  times  his  knowledge  of  dentistry  was  a  little 
embarrassing,  for  visitors  did  not  care  to  have 
audible  remarks  made  upon  the  colour  of  their 
teeth,  or  to  be  asked  suddenly  to  open  their  mouths 
to  satisfy  a  small,  serious  boy's  curiosity. 

By  his  fourth  birthday,  however,  he  had  learned 
to  keep  his  observations  to  himself,  to  apeak 
intelligibly,  and  to  read  and  write  one  syllable 
words. 

Solomon's  devotion  to  his  father  grew  with  his 
years.  It  amused  Rose  to  see  them  together,  :,o 
closely  resembling  each  other,  the  big  man  and  the 
tiny  boy.  She  frequently  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a 
curtain,  at  one  or  another  of  the  windows  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  watching  them  in  the  garden, 
working  side  by  side,  Solomon  copying  every 
gesture  of  his  companion. 

If  Mr.  Challis  paused  to  light  his  pipe,  Solomon 
paused  to  put  a  long  blade  of  grass  between  his 
lips;  if  Mr.  Challis  whistled  a  tune,  the  child 
puckered  his  mouth  and  pretended  to  whistle  too. 
Once  she  heard  him  say,  mopping  his  little  face— 
•'  It's  warm  work  for  you  and  me,  ain't  it,  matey  ?  " 
Rose  knew,  had  she  joined  them,  how  fond  a 
welcome  she  would  see  in  her  husband's  eyes,  while 
the  child  would  have  had  a  dozen  things  to  tell  her, 
all  about  the  progress  of  the  garden.  But  she 
rarely  joined  them.    She  had  grown  into  the  habit 
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of  sitting  alone,  reading  alone,  walking  alone. 
Sdittide  appealed  to  her  as  never  before,  ft 
■eemed  to  be  necessary  to  the  unfolding  ami 
developing  of  her  character,  as  necessary  as  moun- 
tain air  to  the  hillman,  or  the  sight  of  the  iwa  to  an 
islander. 

Challis  had  long  been  able  to  satisfy  all  the 
wishes  she  cared  to  express.     She 
leisure,  and  many  friends,  spent  as 
time  as  she  chose  away  from  home 
troubled  her  head  over  ways  and  me»r 

Too  sensible  to  be  wantonly  extrava^ 

not  in  Rose's  character  to  pull  her  pi    . ^. 

tightly  together,  for  she  knew  her  husband's 
income— she  never  asked  him  questi^^ifw.  bo  he 
told  her  everything— and  took  him  at  his  wor  m 
spending  freely. 

She  was  happy ;  at  all  events,  coniwnted  ijfe 
went  on  in  the  quiet  home  in  Bayswi^ter  as  f  Om 
great  word.  Change,  had  passed  ou^  ^tbe  w    ^ 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


ROSE  Challi%  Solomon,  the  petrl  stringer, 
and  Henry  Rostron  were  at  Kew  Gardens. 
It  was  a  long  planned  expedition  to  see 
the  blue-bells.  Mr.  Challb  was  to  have  accom- 
panied them,  but  had  been  prevented  at  the  last 
minute  from  leaving  home. 

Nannie  and  Solomon  kept  up  the  cc.iversation. 
Rostron  was  in  a  silent  mood,  and  Rose  was  too 
lazy  to  talk.  Trailing  her  parasoi  behind  her  on 
the  grass  she  sauntered  slowly  along,  looking  at 
the  flowers,  occasionally  smiling  at  the  child,  but  as 
indiflerent  to  other  people  as  if  she  had  been  alone 
in  the  Gardens. 

She  liked  Rostron,  but  never  felt  enti-ely  at  her 
ease  with  him.  That  Nannie,  the  shyest  and  most 
sensitive  of  girls,  should  dare  to  talk  and  laugh  with 
him  as  she  did  was  a  continual  surprise  to  her  friend. 

The  sympathy  that  existed  between  the  pearl 
stringer  and  Rostron,  the  affectionate  intimacy, 
always  puzzled  her.  She  could  not  con.eive  how 
the  differences  in  their  class,  education  and  sur- 
roundings had  been  bridged.  Love  would  have 
offered  an  easy  explanation,  but  she  knew  that 
Rostron  did  not  love  Nannie. 

••  Sydney  must  come  to  see  the  blue-bells  before 
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thty  are  over,"  Mid  the  petrl  stringer,  who  had 
been  greatly  disappointed  at  Wn  non-appearance. 

*  I  think  he  likes  his  own  garden  better  than 
Kew,"  sakl  Rostron,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  wis'  we  could  show  'em  to  Bumble,"  observed 
Solomon,  staring  through  the  lower  rails  of  the 
fence  at  the  blue  sheet  of  (towers. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  dogs  don't  care  about  bluebells, 
Solly,"  answered  his  mother. 

"Bumble  does!"  asserted  Solomon.  "I  asked 
him  and  he  said  '  Yes  I ' " 

"  Bumble  can't  talk.  Old  Sol,"  said  Nannie. 

"  No,  Bumble  can't  talk,"  the  little  boy  admitted, 
"  but  I  said  to  him, '  If  you  want  to  go  wiv'  us,  wag 
your  tail  I '  and  Bumble  wagged  his  tail." 

Rose  laughed.  She  stooped  down  and  brushed 
the  wet  hair  from  the  child's  little  hot  forehead 
with  her  handkerchief.  They  were  both  splashed 
and  flecked  with  sunshine  through  the  boughs,  and 
Rostron,  quick  to  discover  beauty,  exchanged  a 
glance  of  admiration  with  Nannie,  who  saw  and 
appreciated  the  momentary  picture. 

Rose  was  dressed  in  a  new  Spring  dress  of  apple- 
green,  fitting  closely  to  her  slender  figure,  with  a 
wide-brimmed  hat  wreathed  with  leaves.  In  her 
ears  were  a  pair  of  long,  thin  jade  earrings,  but  she 
wore  no  other  jewellery.  Her  delicacy  and  grace 
embellished  and  accentuated  the  sturdy  strength  of 
her  boy. 

Rose  looked  up,  smilingly  conscious  of  the  gaze 
of  Rostron  and  her  friend,  and  she  saw  a  man, 
standing  a  little  way  behind  them,  apparently 
watching  her  with  equal  admiration. 
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Eugene  Milrake  I 

If  a  hundred  voices  had  shouted  his  name  in  the 
silence,  if  she  could  suddenly  have  seen  his  face 
in  a  hundred  mirrors  hanging  in  the  trees,  the 
shock  could  not  have  been  greater  or  more  be- 
wildering. 

She  had  often  wondered  how  they  would  meet — 
if  they  ever  met— but  no  one  in  the  world  had  been 
farther  from  her  thoughts  at  that  minute. 

She  stared  at  him  blankly  for  a  second,  her 
beautiful  eyes  shadowed  by  the  hand  she  had 
raised  to  shield  them  from  the  light  in  looking  at 
her  friends. 

She  was  conscious  of  the  momentary  physical 
pain  that  follows  a  quickened  heart-beat,  but  of 
nothing  else.    The  ground  seemed  to  sway. 

Then  "I  am  going  to  die!"  passed  through 
her  mind  as  clearly  as  if  she  had  heard  the  words 
spoken.  The  trees  and  grass  were  blurred  to  her 
sight.  She  instinctively  gripped  the  child's  shoulder 
where  her  left  hand  was  laid. 

The  next  minute  she  had  recovered  her  self- 
possession,  and  moved  towards  Nannie,  smiling 
once  more,  with  no  outward  sign  of  her  agitation 
except  in  the  pallor  of  cheeks  and  lips. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Rose?"  exclaimed  the 
pearl  stringer. 

"  Nothing  ! "  she  answered,  sharply,  and  walked 
on,  passing  Eugene  Milrake. 

Nannie  had  only  seen  him  once  or  twice,  and 
Rostron  had  never  seen  him.  He  looked  after 
them  all  curiously,  hesitated  for  a  minute,  and  then 
followed  slowly,  pondering  what  to  do. 
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Eugene  was  hurt— wounded— humiliated.  His 
emotion,  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  his  old 
love,  had  been  as  painful  as  her  own.  That  he 
should  feel  utterly  ashamed  would  have  struck  him, 
until  they  met,  as  impossible,  even  absurd.  Of 
course  he  had  behaved  thoughtlessly  and  incon- 
siderately. He  acknowledged  that,  and  had  paid 
the  penalty  in  many  bitter  minutes  of  self- 
reproach. 

But  after  all— he  knew  the  world  and  he  knew 
men-^what  had  he  done  ?  Jilted  the  girl.  Well  I 
It  might  have  been  so  much  worse.  That  had 
been  his  consolation  during  all  the  years  of  their 
separation. 

He  knew  she  had  become  the  wife  of  Challis. 
He  hated  Challis,  but  approved  the  marriage. 
She  would  be  happy,  and  he  wanted  her  to  be 
happy. 

Eugene  had  not  loved  Rose  as  passionately  as 
he  had  loved  two  or  three  other  women— his  wife, 
for  one,  when  first  he  knew  her— but  the  very  fact 
that  enabled  him  to  forgive  himself  for  deserting 
her,  that  it  might  have  been  so  much  worse,  added  to 
his  poignant  sensation  of  misery  and  joy  in  seeing 
her  again. 

How  beautiful  she  looked  I  He  reproached 
himself  for  having  undervalued,  or  forgotten,  her 
beauty. 

She  had  ignored  him  with  a  certain  dignity  that 
pricked  his  pride. 

Suddenly  the  question  flashed  into  his  mind- 
why  was  he  following  her  ?  It  was  foolish,  unfair  I 
He  was  deliberately  seeking  a  rebuff,  and  stopped, 
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frowning  at  the  distant  figures  of  the  friends  and 
the  child. 

They  had  turned  into  the  shade  of  a  cluster  of 
trees,  but  he  could  still  see  the  gleam  of  Nannie's 
white  coat. 

Eugene  Milrake  stood  still,  for  several  seconds, 
torn  between  his  desire  to  speak  to  Rose  and  his 
dread  of  approaching  her ;  but  he  had  never  lacked 
boldness,  and  his  motive  was  not  wholly  devoid  of 
honour. 

If  she  could  have  forgiven  him  and  let  him  go, 
her  magnanimity  would  have  saved  her  from 
farther  pursuit,  for  on  this  fata,  day,  if  never  again, 
Eugene  deeply  regretted  the  past,  realised  his  own 
treachery,  and  looked  upon  Rose  as  a  being  far 
beyond  his  reach. 

But  Rose  was  not  capable  of  such  magnanimity 
She  was  glad  when  he  spoke  to  her — she  forced 
herself  to  take  his  hand — for  the  sake  of  revenge.  It 
was  not  the  least  important  factor  in  their  unhappy 
relations  that  she  never  understood  Eugene.  When 
she  saw  him  at  his  best,  after  their  long  parting,  she 
doubted  his  sincerity.  It  was  in  her  power  then  to 
influence  and  rule  him,  but  every  word  she  spoke, 
every  glance  of  her  angry  eyes,  lessened  that  power. 

He  was  prepared  to  be  worthy  of  the  pardon  of 
an  angel,  but  she  made  him  defend  himself  against 
the  contempt  of  a  scornful  woman.  In  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  her  alone,  by  sending 
Rostron,  Nannie  and  the  child  into  one  of  the  hot- 
houses. Rose  intended,  not  to  hear  his  apology  and 
be  rid  of  him,  but  to  prolong  the  wretchedness 
«nd  shame  that  she  knew  he  felt. 
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She  had  introduced  him  to  Rostron  and  recalled 
Nannie  to  his  recollection,  with  well-assumed  in- 
difference. Even  the  pearl  stringer  was  deceived. 
Rose  looked  so  unruffled  and  self-possessed.  The 
colour  had  returned  to  her  face.  She  spoke  lightly 
of  having  recognised  him  in  the  blue-bclI  walk, 
but  believed  herself  mistaken  as  he  had  not 
greeted  her  at  once. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  forgotten  me,  as  I  confess  I 
had  nearly  forgotten  you,  Mr.  Milrake  I "  she  said, 
smilingly. 

They  all  strolled  on  together,  Rose  still  trailing 
her  parasol  behind  her  on  the  grass,  while  she 
talked  to  Rostron.  The  storm  of  her  agitation 
was  succeeded  by  a  calm.  She  caught  herself 
listening  to  Eugene,  as  he  walked  behind  her  with 
Nannie,  but  there  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
mastering  her  own  voice.  She  did  not  even  turn 
her  head.  Her  eyes  followed  the  child,  scampering 
in  front  of  them.  Then  they  reached  some  hot- 
houses. The  pearl  stringer  and  Rostron  delighted 
in  all  flowers.  Solomon  was  already  trying  to 
turn  the  door  handle,  but  Rose  hung  back. 

"  It's  too  hot ! "  she  said,  languidly  ;  « I  will  wait 
for  you  here." 

Eugene  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  inen  he 
said  a  word  to  Nannie,  held  the  door  open  for 
Rostron  to  pass  in,  and  turned  to  rejoin  Rose. 

They  walked  a  few  steps  in  silence.  Then  they 
stopped,  as  of  one  accord,  and  looked  at  each 
other. 

Her  face  flushed  and  paled  again.  She  com- 
pressed her  lips  and  studied  him  under  half-ckwed 
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eyelids.  He  began  to  plead  with  her  id  the  old 
way,  but  in  words  that  expressed  nothing  of  tlie 
old  love. 

He  implored  her  to  be  nnerciful  and  cursed  his 
own  weakness,  but  every  word  rang  of  the  past. 
There  was  no  present  in  Eugene's  repentance. 

"  I  was  false  !  I  was  unworthy  I  I  was  heart- 
broken I "  he  cried. 

He  might  have  been  an  old  man,  she  an  old 
woman,  by  the  impersonal  tone  of  his  flood  of 
eloquence. 

Rose  answered  briefly,  and  she  did  not  spare 
him.  For  once  in  his  life  he  heard  the  trutli.  It 
stung  and  silenced  The  last  word  seemed  to  have 
been  spoken  between  them.  There  was  no  more 
to  be  said. 

The  knowledge  of  their  old  love  shamed  them 
both.  That  all  the  romance — the  beauty — the  joy 
of  it  should  end  thus ! 

Eugene  stood  irresolute.  He  could  not  bear  to 
leave  her.  She  had  awakened  a  wild  conflict  of 
emotions  in  his  breast,  but  the  strongest  of  them 
all  was  elementary,  untouched  by  her  anger,  uti- 
affected  by  their  quarrel— the  passion  that  he 
called  love. 

His  love,  never  wholly  extinguished  in  his  heart, 
suddenly  flamed  and  burnt.  Remorse  left  him. 
He  was  on  the  defensive  in  a  minute,  still  eager 
for  her  forgiveness,  but  no  longer  in  contrition, 
only  to  win  back  the  confidence  he  had  lost. 

Rose  did  not  speak  again.  She  felt  weary  and 
oppressed,  anxious  to  be  alone,  agitated  by  his 
near  presence. 
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M  have  been  very  unhappy  I "  said  Eugene. 

She  turned  her  head  towards  him,  without 
raising  her  eyes  from  the  grass.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  assume  indifference.  He  felt  the 
sting  of  its  reality. 

••  My  poor  little  fortune  is  just  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,"  he  went  on,  with  in- 
tense  self-pity.  '  My  wife  is  dead.  My  child  is 
dead.  I  have  been  very  Ul-my  whole  life  is  a 
failure." 

Her  face  changed.  She  looked  at  him  sadly 
and  questioningly.  There  was  all  of  the  pettish, 
old  Eugene  in  his  voice,  but  she  realised,  for  the 
first  time,  how  much  he  had  altered.  The  boyish 
exuberance-the  light,  agile  figure-the  fresh 
complexion-everything  that  had  attracted  and 
appealed  to  the  girl  sprang  to  the  recollection  of 
the  woman. 

••  You  see ! "  he  exclaimed. 

The  two  words,  and  the  gesture  that  gave 
them  point,  expressed  his  contemptuous  opinion  of 
himself,  but  the  feeling  was  momentary. 

"I  have  no  regrets  ! "  he  said,  quickly,  as  if  she 
had  accused  him  of  squandering  his  youth  •  "  I 
have  lived  my  life  in  my  own  way-not  your  way 
my  white  angel ! "  '  ^' 

She  started  violently,  with  an  involuntary  move- 
ment that  widened  the  distance  between  them 
The  sudden  change  in  his  voice,  not  the  actual 
words  he  used,  struck  the  broken  chord  of  her  old 

irwho^UC"'  ''''  '  "'^''  ""'  "^^^^^ 
AH  her  strength  of  purpose-all  her  anger-all 
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that  she  had  suffered — were  swept  away.  The 
world  only  held  £ugene.  He  had  come  back 
to  her  I 

She  did  not  speak,  but  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
He  was  astounded  into  silence,  unable  to  under- 
stand that  the  sound  of  his  voice,  a  mere  note  in 
his  voice,  had  wrought  this  miracle. 

He  watched  the  tears  brim  over,  hang  upon  her 
eyelashes,  and  slowly  fall.  For  a  man  who  had 
long  studied  women,  Eugene's  surprise  confessed 
his  bewilderment. 

"  Dear  I    You  forgive  me — at  last  ?  " 

"  Yes,  1  forgive  you." 

"Dear!  You  still  love  me?  I  have  loved  you, 
in  spite  of  everything." 

«  No,  Eugene." 

She  pressed  her  clenched  hand  against  her 
forehead,  her  beauty  darkened  by  an  expression 
of  physical  pain. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  mad ! "  she  said  ;  then, 
looking  at  him  pleadingly  under  her  drawn  brows, 
"  Go  away  from  me  1    Leave  me  I " 

He  picked  up  the  gloves  she  had  dropped  upon 
the  ground  and  put  them  in  her  hand,  grasping 
it  firmly. 

"  I  must  see  you  again.    I  must ! "  he  said. 

"  No  I " 

He  glanced  towards  the  opening  door  of  the 
hot-house.  Her  child  and  her  friends  were  coming 
out 

"  I  will  come  to  your  house.  Why  not  ?  Rose  I 
Why  not?"  he  said,  very  quickly  and  softly, 
releasing  her  hand.    "Why  shouldn't  we  meet? 
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We're  not  foob-we're  not  boy  and  girl  any  longer 

—were  friends— old  friends—that's  all " 

"  No,  Eugene.    You  mustn't  come." 

"I  must  I  I  will!  Are  you  afraid  of  me? 
jvose ! 

The  sound  of  the  child's  voice  and  the  ripple  of 
the  pearl  stringer's  laugh  interrupted  his  hoarse 
whisper. 

"Pull  yourself  together ! "  he  said,  sharply. 

Then  he  smiled,  lifted  his  hat,  and  walked  a^v^y. 

No  other  words  had  passed  between  them,  but 
from  that  hour  Rose  Challis  lived  in  the  hell  that 
we  call  Fear-fear  of  herself,  fear  of  the  terrible 
man  whose  passion  had  once  awakened  her  own, 
haunting  fear  of  her  woman's  weakness,  shuddering 
fear  of  his  man's  strength. 

Let  the  brave  and  virtuous  pity  her!  She  is 
struggling  for  a  victory  that  is  theirs  without  a 
fight  Her  heart  and  mind  are  bewildered  and 
corrupted  by  the  thoughts  she  cannot  banish.  She 
hates  herself.  She  prays  wildly  in  the  dead  hours 
of  night.  Her  every  sense  is  strained  to  welcome 
the  ste,-;,— the  voice— the  dear,  hated  presence  of 
her  enemy. 

They  are  rarely  alone  together,  but  she  is  always 
conscious  of  his  mute  separation  of  her  from  all 
others.  She  is  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  bondage, 
bhe  knows  he  watches  and  waits  his  opportunity, 
then~the  low,  indistinct  word,  the  pleading  eyes, 
the  quick  touch— trifles  are  fraught  with  terrible 
meanings. 

AH  these  are  secret  things.  They  are  hidden 
from  her  best  frieiid.    They  hang,  like  a  lurid  veil, 
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between  herself  and  her  husband.  They  make  her 
cling  to  her  child— and  shrink  away  from  him. 
She  weeps  for  her  lost  peace,  and  content,  and 
innocent  mirth. 

So  she  drifts,  drifts,  drifts— the  shadowed  woman 
—with  only  the  far,  faint  light  of  the'  Spirit  of  the 
Innermost  to  save  her  from  the  sin  that  her  soul 
abhors. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

MR.  CHALLIS  expressed  little  surprise 
at  the  reappearance  of  Eugene  Milrake. 
Curiosity  was  as  alien  to  his  nature 
as  jealousy. 

He  did  not  ask  where  Eugene  had  lived  since  he 
left  Bayswater,  or  what  he  had  been  doing.    His 
chief  feeling  seemed  to  be  sorrow  at  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Milrake's  giri-wife  at  the  birth  of  her  child. 
The  bereaved  husband  himself  showed  remark- 
able  fortitude,  considering  that  his  grief  was  not 
a  year  old.    He  lived  in  rooms  in  Pimlico,  the 
only  lodger  of  a  well-paid,  most  attentive  landlady 
Mr.  Challis  questioned  him,  the  first  time  he 
called  at  the  dentist's  house,  on  his  old  political 
views.    Eugene  laughed  and  confessed  that  the 
subject  had  lost  its  interest    Rose  spoke  of  his 
poetry.    Then  he  became  eloquent.    Prose  and 
poetry,  he  said,  were  alike  absorbing. 

It  appeared  that  he  had  written  several  plays,  as 
yet  unacted,  and  published,  partly  at  his  own 
expense,  a  small  book  of  vewes. 

Rose  was  given  a  copy,  with  9    oem  to  herself 
written  on  the  fly-leaf.     She  left  uie  book,  on 
purpose,  where  it  would   attract   her   husband's 
attention.    A  poor  little  device  to  salve  her  con- 
sis 
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•dence  at  accepting,  and  nnderttanding,  Itf  tribute 
of  admiration. 

She  watched  Mr.  Challis  read  it.  He  made 
no  remark,  but  laid  down  the  book  and  begar^  to 
whistle.  She  marvelled,  not  for  the  first  time,  at 
his  extraordinary  denseness.  They  were  alone 
together  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Eugene's  dedica- 
tion?" she  asked. 

Mr.  Challis  looked  puzzled. 

** Dedication?"  he  repeated.  **!  don't  think  I 
read  it." 

"  The  poem  on  the  fly-leaf,  dedicating  the  book 
to  me,"  she  answered,  a  little  breathlessly. 

"  It's  all  right,  my  dear,  for  people  who  care 
about  that  sort  of  thing,"  said  Challis,  "  but  I  know 
that  it  doesn't  appeal  to  a  woman  of  your  good 
sense." 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  think  so,"  he  replied  thoughtfully.  "You 
see,  I  never  can  take  Eugene  seriously.  He  potters 
at  poetry,  just  like  he  used  to  potter  in  the 
workshop.  He's  indefinite  and  vague.  Wishy- 
washy  f " 

"  How  strangely  you  have  always  misunderstood 
Eugene  I "  exclaimed  Rose. 

Challis  pondered  a  minute,  as  if  it  were  a  new 
idea. 

"Have  I?"  he  asked.  "What  is  your  own 
opinion,  after  all  this  time  ?" 

Rose  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  her  hands 
clasped  on  her  knees.  She  was  outwardly  cool 
and    unconcerned,   but    inwardly  raging   at   the 
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bUndn«M  of  her  hiuband.  ^ 

Engene  wu  her  old  lover?  Wat  he  Indifferent  to 
her  peace  ?  Did  no  fuspicioo  of  the  man  lurk  In 
his  mind?  How  could  ihe  tell  him— what  waa 
there  to  tell  ? 

Gialllt,  hearing  Solomon  rattling  at  the  door 
handle,  forgot  that  he  had  asked  her  a  question. 

"  Sydney."  she  said,  as  he  rose  to  admit  the  child, 
"  do  you  object  to  Eugene  Milrake  coming  here  ?  " 

"No,  my  dear,  of  course  not,"  he  answered, 
good-naturedly.  "  Invite  him  If  you  like,  but  not 
too  often.  I'm  sure  we  should  get  tired  of  him. 
Well,  Old  Sol,  what's  the  news  ?  " 

Old  Sol,  carrying  a  china  saucer  of  soap-suds  and 
a  couple  of  straws  for  pipes,  entered  the  room  In 
his  own  solemn  manner. 

"  Hullo  1  I  don't  think  we'll  be  allowed  to  blow 
bubbles  in  the  drawing-room,  Sol  I "  exclaimed  his 
father. 

He  glanced  at  his  wife,  but  she  was  not  looking 
at  him  or  the  child. 

"Then  out  us  go  to  the  garden,"  answered 
Solomon. 

"  I  really  think  it  would  be  better,  old  man,"  said 
Mr.  Challis. 

So  they  went  into  the  garden.  The  little  boy 
looked  up  at  the  sun,  faintly  shining  through  fleecy 
clouds. 

"  'Ail,  great  Poller  I "  he  said,  casually. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  Mr. 
Challis. 

"  /  don't  know,"  said  Solomon,  stirring  up  the 
soap-suds.  "  Mr.  Rostron  says  that,  so  I  say  it" 
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**  I  txpeet  Ifr.  Rottron  uUd,  •  Htn,  gnat  ApoUo  I ' 
whtn  the  Mm  bunt  out,"  Mid  ChalUa. 

"Yet,  In  the  morning  in  Kenaitter  Garden*," 
agreed  Solomon.  •*  There  he  ia  now,  buatin'  out— 
'Ail,  great  Poller  I    Now,  daddy,  blow  r 

Rose,  left  to  herself,  walked  up  and  down  the 
drawing-room  with  a  hurried  atepi  She  had  aeen 
Eugene  Milrake  twice  since  their  meeting  in  Kew 
Gardens.  In  his  presumption  in  coming  to  her 
house  on  the  following  day ;  in  his  cordiality  to  her 
husband ;  in  his  fluent  justification  to  herself;  in 
every  word  he  had  spoken ;  in  the  gift  of  his  poems, 
with  the  verse  that  Challis  had  read  ao  caieleasly— 
It  was  as  if  he  had  cast  a  spell  over  her. 

She  could  have  refused  to  see  him,  but  alas  I  his 
hold  upon  her  past  life  was  too  strong.  It  was  not 
the  Eugene  of  to-day  she  longed  to  see.  It  was 
the  Eugene  of  yesterday. 

After  a  while  she  knelt  down  by  the  back 
window,  her  arms  folded  on  the  sill,  to  watch  her 
husband  and  child.  How  strong  and  independent 
they  looked,  each  in  his  own  way,  the  big  man  and 
the  small  boy. 

Challis  had  given  up  his  straw  for  a  real  pipe 
and  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  criticising  the 
efforts  of  his  son.  Bumble,  the  dog,  was  lying 
beside  him. 

Solomon,  with  feet  wide-planted  and  cheeks  out- 
blown,  tossed  the  gleaming  bubbles  into  the  air,  as 
seriously  as  if  his  Ufe  depended  upon  It,  but 
occasionally  stopped  to  jump  with  delight 

If  only  Rose  had  had  the  courage  to  call  to  her 
husband  and  throw  heraelf  into  his  arms-despcr- 
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•tely,  (MMloMtely.  as  on  the  night  when  he  told 
her  of  hii  love— the  knew  in  her  tecret  hetrt  that 
he  would  forgive  her. 

Pride  held  her  back,  for  what  was  there  to 
forgive?  He  would  not  understand.  He  was 
good,  kinri,  loyal;  a  plain,  blunt  man,  without 
subtlety.  Her  conception  of  his  character  had 
never  changed.  She  realised  this,  with  a  strange 
and  altogether  new  sense  of  loneliness.  In  spite  of 
their  marriage,  their  life  together,  and  their  child, 
he  was  still  a  dear  old  friend  and  nothing  more- 
Mr.  Challis,  the  dentist. 

She  thought  of  Nannie  Mordaunt,  far  away  in  a 
wilderness  of  streets,  sitting  at  her  work-table, 
stringing  pearls.  How  easily  life  flowed  on  for 
Nannie  I  She  little  suspected  the  torment  of  Rose's 
mind.  The  pearl  stringer  was  such  a  simple  girl, 
so  sweet,  so  good,  so  transparent 

The  tears  softly  fell  on  her  clasped  hands.  In 
the  old  days  she  had  never  cried,  unless  it  were 
with  rage  at  her  poverty  or  ill  luck,  but  her 
meeting  with  Eugene  Milrake  had  had  an  effect  on 
her  nerves,  making  for  physical  weakness  and  lack 
of  self-control. 

Always  inclined  to  introspection,  she  had  reached 
a  period  of  emotional  development  that  baffled 
herself.  She  could  not  fathom  the  meaning  of  her 
own  unhappiness. 

The  complexity  of  human  nature  as  a  whole  is  so 
patent  to  us  all  that  we  forget,  too  readily,  the 
equal  complexity  of  every  unit 

If  Rose  had  loved  Eugene  Milrake,  fraught  as  it 
might  have  been  with  terribfe  consequences,  the 
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problem  would  be  easier  to  solve,  but  she  did  not 
love  him  ;  on  the  .>ther  hand,  he  did  not  appeal  to 
what  we  call  for  lack  of  a  comprehensive  word, 
her  Ic-ver  na  are.  Euji^er  j  was  not  of  the  villain 
type  of  play  o  •  novel ;  hi  conduct  was  villainous, 
but  that  is  a  very  different  matter.  Rose  was 
swayed  by  the  man's  personality  and  by  what  was 
good  in  him  even  more  than  by  what  was  evil. 

The  colour  of  the  sun  died  out  of  the  sky,  as  she 
knelt  by  the  window,  and  she  saw  her  husband  and 
the  boy  disappear  into  the  workshop. 

Mr.  Challis  had  some  work  to  finish.  Thomas 
and  his  other  assistant  were  absent.  Solomon 
climbed  on  to  one  of  the  stools,  where  he  could 
watch  his  father.  He  was  generally  silent  in  the 
workshop,  being  too  interested  for  ordinary  conver- 
sation. 

Mr.  Challis  whistled  softly  to  himself  as  he  filed 
and  polished,  with  an  occasional  break  in  the  tune 
while  he  considered  hi?  progress, 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  a  dentist  when  you  grow 
up,  Old  Sol?"  he  asked,  during  one  of  these  pauses. 

Old  Sol  shook  his  head. 

"  I  forgot ! "  exclaimed  his  father.  •*  You  want 
to  drive  an  engine,  don't  you  ?  " 

'•  I  want  to  make  a  engine,"  said  the  little  boy. 

"Do  you?  It's  a  stiff  job,  Old  Sol,  to  make 
some  of  the  engines  I  showed  you  at  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Do  you  remember  how 
they  worked  ?  " 

Solomon  scrambled  off  his  stool  and  ran  back- 
wards and  forwards,  imitating  the  pistons.  Then 
he  returned  to  his  seat,  breathless. 
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"  I  must  take  you  again  to  the  Museum,"  said 
his  father. 

"Can  I  take  myself  when  I'm  five?"  asked 
Solomon. 

"  No,  I'm  afraid  you  will  not  be  quite  old  enough, 
even  then,  to  go  by  yourself  as  far  as  that," 
said  Mr.  Challis. 

Solomon  pondered  a  minute. 

*'  Can  I  take  myself  when  I'm  fifty,  dad  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  trust  you  alone 
by  that  time,  Old  Sol.  What  else  do  you  want 
to  do  when  you're  fifty  ? " 

Again  Solomon  meditated  before  answering. 

"  I  shall  let  ever'body  come  and  play  wiv  my 
toys— Oily,  an'  you,  an'  Mr.  Jollson  (Mr.  Jollson 
was  OUy's  latest  admirer),  an'  the  HI'  boy  wiv  a 
dirty  face  at  the  corner  shop,  an'  lil'  Milly  and 
her  baby  brother,  an'— an' " 

Solomon  paused  to  remember  his  other  friends, 
but  failing  to  think  of  their  names  added  in  a  loud 
voice 

"  An'  Bumble  an'  a  li-on  !  " 

"  Why,  what  will  the  lion  do.  Old  Sol  ?  " 

"When  I'm  tired  of  playin'  wiv  the  people," 
explained  Old  Sol,  "the  li-on  will  eat  'em  all 
up!" 

"Oh,  now  I  understand  why  you  are  going  to 
invite  him,"  said  Mr.  Challis.  "  Jut  you  didn't 
mention  your  mother,  Solly.  Don't  you  want  her 
to  go  to  your  party  when  you're  fifty?" 

"  I  shall  live  wiv  my  mother,"  said  Sol,  adding, 
to  make  the  point  clear,  "  she  will  be  always  there, 
like  the  table,  an'  the  clock,  an'  the  ceilin'." 
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Mr.  Challis  laid  his  big  hand  on  the  child's  hair 
and  drew  the  little  face  close  to  his  own  with 
unspeakable  tenderness. 

"  God  bless  you,  Old  Sol  I "  he  said,  under  his 
breath. 

The  child,  quick  to  take  advantage  of  his  father's 
mood,  again  scrambled  off  the  stool. 

"  Let  me  sit  on  your  ^nee  and  file  I "  he  pleaded. 

"  Well—come  along  I "  said  Mr.  Challis. 

He  put  an  old,  blunt  file  into  Solomon's  hand 
and  gave  him  a  bit  of  vulcanite. 

Solomon  set  to  work  with  his  head  bent  down 
over  the  table,  his  bright  waves  of  hair  shading  his 
face.  Challis,  holding  him  closely  in  one  arm, 
brushed  them  aside  and  softly  rubbed  the  flushed 
little  cheek  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  Then  he 
turned  towards  the  window  and  looked  at  the  waving 
branches  of  the  trees. 

His  ex-  -ion  was  sad  and  thoughtful,  as  of  a 
man  who  -  j,  with  quiet  resignation,  the  secret 

sorrow  of  a   apparently  happy,  successful  life. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

'HAT  has  become  of  your  Mr.  Rostron, 
Nan  ?  "  asked  Perth  Mordaunt. 
The  brother  and  sister  were  in  Perth's 
sitting-room,  at  a  private  boarding-house  in  Storey 
Street,  Bloomsbury. 

Nannie  was  in  her  best  dress— white  silk  blouse, 
tight  blue  skirt,  buttoned  and  braided— in  honour 
of  her  first  visit. 

Perth  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  smoking  a  cigarette 
in  an  amber  holder. 

He  had  changed  for  the  better,  in  appearance 
and  manner,  during  the  past  few  year^-.  His  hair 
was  no  longer  smoothed  into  a  flat  curl  on  his 
forehead,  as  in  the  early  days  of  his  membership  of 
the  Tee  Family;  the  well-cut  lounge  suit,  the 
rather  showy  turquoise  pin  in  his  tie,  the  handker- 
chief up  his  sleeve,  the  pale  lavender  socks,  the 
Parma  violets  in  his  buttonhole— every  detail 
n'-'-ked  the  stage  he  had  reached  of  evolution 
from  an  untidy,  careless  boy  to  a  successful  citizen 
of  the  show  world. 

He  had  recently  severed  his  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  parent  Tecs,  having  gone  into 
partnership  with  one  of  the  younger  branches,  who 
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brought  humour  and  capital  to  the  venture,  while 
Perth  supplied  the  brains. 

"Perth  and  Pill"  were  the  professional  names 
chosen  by  the  two  young  men.  They  were  equally 
skilful  jugglers,  but  Mr.  Pill  had  none  a  Perth's 
inventive  faculty  and  deferred  to  his  partner's 
opinion  in  everything  connected  with  their  turn. 

It  was  all  a  mystery  to  Nannie— how  they 
obtained  engagements,  how  they  produced  their 
small  "  illusions,"  and  how  they  managed;  greatest 
wonder  of  all,  to  earn  so  much  money. 

She  wished  that  her  brother  would  live  at  home, 
but  he  had  grown  to  look  upon  the  little  shop  and 
house  in  Colet  Street  as  far  too  humble  and  poor 
for  a  young  fellow  in  his  position.  It  did  very 
well  for  a  pearl  stringer,  it  was  an  excellent  address 
for  trade,  he  said,  but  not  at  all  suitable  for  a 
member  of  his  profession. 

The  boarding-house,  or  sm-'l  private  hotel,  in 
Storey  Street  was  much  frequented  by  American 
variety  artistes.  Mr.  Pill,  when  they  were  in 
London,  retired  to  the  parental  mansion  in  Brixton, 
where  he  could  drive  Mr.  Tee's  dogcart  and  lounge 
in  the  luxury  of  Mrs.  Tee's  plush  furniture. 

Pill  was  inclined  to  be  lazy.  Perth,  on  the 
contrary,  practised  and  worked  for  the  betterment 
of  their  performance  with  the  dogged  energy  that 
had  characterised  his  original  attempts  at  sleight- 
of-hand  tricks,  in  the  kitchen  at  home,  when  he 
was  a  boy. 

"  What  has  become  of  your  Mr.  Rostron,  Nan?" 
he  asked,  suddenly,  with  his  eyes  on  the  light  curl 
of  sti.oke  from  his  c  garette. 
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"Mr.  Rostron  has  gone  abroad,"  his  sbter 
answered.  "  I  have  not  seen  him  for  several 
months." 

**  Does  he  write  to  you  ?  " 

Nannie  shook  her  head  with  a  slight  smile. 

"  No,  but  sometimes  he  sends  me  pictures  of  the 
beautiful  places  where  he  goes." 

"  Postcards,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"No,  photographs  or  sketches.  I  keep  them 
all  in  a  box.  They  are  so  lovely,  Perth— the 
water-colour  drawings,  I  mean.  Mr.  Rostron  says 
he  can't  paint,  but  he  makes  you  feel  the  sunshine 
and  the  light  It's  wonderlul!  He  has  been  to 
Bavaria,  and  Austria,  and  Italy,  and " 

"Ah!  Pill  and  I  must  look  out  for  a  good 
continental  tour,"  interrupted  Perth-  "I  want  to 
see  something  of  the  world.  We  gjt  some  jolly 
good  shows  from  abroad,  but  I  think  America  runs 
the  foreigners  very  hard.  D'you  know.  Nan,  the 
best  illusionist  we've  got,  among  the  younger  men, 
is  a  Yankee?  I  wonder  what  your  Mr.  Rostron, 
who  seems  to  think  so  much  of  the  old,  played-out 
countries,  would  say  to  that  ?  " 

"You  speak  as  if  you  disliked  Mr.  Rostron, 
Perth." 

Nannie  thought  of  the  many  little  gifts  of  money 
her  brother  had  received,  unknown  to  himself,  from 
her  friend. 

"I  don't  dislike  the  fellow,"  said  Perth,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  that  held  the  amber  cigarette- 
holder  ;  "  I  am  quite  indifferent  to  him.  Your 
partiality  is  a  mystery  to  me.  He  doesn't  treat 
you  like  an  equal,  you  know,  Nan.    He  never 
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invites  you  to  his  house,  or  introduces  you  to  his 
friends,  does  he  ?  " 

"That  doesn't  trouble  me  in  the  least,  Perth," 
said  the  pearl  stringer ;  "  I  don't  want  to  know  his 
friends.  They  are  very  grand  people.  I  should 
be  far  too  nervous  and  awkward  to  talk  to  them," 
and  Nannie  trembled  at  the  mere  thought 

"  Can't  agree  with  you,"  said  Perth,  with  a  touch 
of  his  old  sullen  manner ;  "  I  don't  see  why  my 
sister  shouldn't  be  equal  to  anybody  in  his  set. 
I'm  going  to  be  rich,  Nan.  You  don't  take  it  in. 
You  don't  realise  my  opportunities." 

"  Indeed  I  appreciate  your  great  talents,  dear ! " 
she  cried,  and,  rising  from  her  chair,  stooped  over 
the  head  of  the  sofa  and  kissed  him.  «  Nobody 
could  be  more  proud  of  you  than  I  am,  Perth." 

•'  That's  a  good  girl ! "  he  answered,  graciously. 

He  got  to  his  feet  and  b^an  to  pace  the  room. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  get  rid  of  Pi"!,  later  on,  when 
I  feel  I'm  strong  enough  to  work  alone,"  he  said. 
"Pill  is  a  decent  fellow,  and  he's  very  generous. 
No  doubt  Pill  has  his  good  points,  remarkably 
good  points,  but  he  isn't  ambitious.  He  has  no 
originality " 

At  that  minute,  as  if  to  vindicate  his  character 
in  the  show  world,  who  should  walk  into  the  room 
but  Mr.  Pill  Tee  himself. 

A  short,  round-faced,  cheerful  young  man  was 
Pill,  in  a  mustard-coloured  check  suit  and  red  tie, 
with  white  spats  over  his  highly  polished  boots. 
He  carried  a  cane  with  a  big  silver  knob,  and  was 
shadowed  by  a  particularly  uglv,  white  bulldog. 

«'Uilol  'Ullol  'UUol"  cried  PUl,  bursting  in 
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without  knocking,  but  instantly  checking  himself 
at  the  sight  of  Perth's  visitor. 

« My  sister,"  said  Perth,  before  his  friend  had 
time  to  wink;  "Nan,  this  is  my  partner,  Mr. 
George  Tee." 

"  Ow  I  Don't  say  that !  "  exclaimed  the  new- 
comer, removing  his  hat  and  advancing  with 
outstretched  hand  to  Nannie.  "Don't  call  me 
George,  Miss  Mordaunt.  Call  me  Pill.  Every- 
body calls  me  Pill." 

"You  were  christened  George,"  said  Perth, 
obstinately. 

"  Well,  ma  didn't  want  the  curate  to  drop  the 
baby  into  the  font,"  rejoined  Mr.  Tee ;  "  Pill  is  a 
kind  of  a  pet  name,  you  see,  Miss  Mordaunt.  It 
isn't  short  for  pillar-box  as  you  might  suppose. 
Belle !  Come  and  see  the  lady.  Don't  be  fright- 
ened of  her.  Miss  Mordaunt,  she's  the  mildest 
best-tempered  old  thing  that  ever  breathed." 

Belle,  the  bulldog,  with  her  red,  watery  eyes  and 
terrible  under-jaw,  advanced  obediently  to  receive 
Nannie's  gentle  patting,  then  retired  under  the 
table,  where  she  could  watch  her  master's  every 
movement. 

"  Well,  Perth,  old  chap,  how  goes  it  ? "  asked 
Mr.  Tee.  "Where  was  you  all  day  yesterday? 
They  expected  you  up  at  our  place." 

"I  was  working,  Pill,"  replied  his  partner, 
severely ;  "  I  was  hammering  out  an  improvement 
of  our  vanishing  bottle  trick." 

"  Good  boy  I "  exclaimed  the  other  ;  "  I  was  kept 
rather  busy  myself.  We  was  at  Madame  Tussaud's 
m  the  morning,  the  Zoo  in  the  afternoon,  had  a  bit 
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of  dinner  at  the  Cuican,  and  went  to  the  '  Pav ' 
afterwards." 

"You  won't  be  able  to  waate  your  time  like 
that  when  we  start  work  next  week,"  said  Perth. 

"  No,  but  she'll  have  gone  on  tour  before  then," 
said  Pill. 

"  Or  you  will  have  got  over  it,"  said  his  friend, 
scornfully. 

"  P'raps— p'raps  not  I"  said  PUl,  with  a  sigh, 
followed  by  a  wink. 

These  words  were  Greek  to  Nannie.  She  did 
not  know  that  they  referred  to  a  young  lady  to 
whom  her  brother's  partner  was  temporarily  de- 
voted. Mr.  Tee's  one  idea  of  winning  favour  with 
his  ever-changing  sweethearts  was  to  give  them 
continual  treats.  He  had  been  known  to  accom< 
pany  a  girl  with  a  taste  for  entertainments  to  six 
theatres,  four  music  halls,  and  eight  cinematograph 
shows  in  one  week. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Pill,  in  a  burst  of  candour, 
"  I'm  getting  a  bit  fed  up  with  her  relations.  We 
only  went  to  Madame  Tussaud's  because  she's  got 
an  aunt  and  three  nephews  up  from  the  country." 

"Did  you  take  them  all  with  you?"  asked 
Perth. 

"  Yes ! "  said  Pill,  <•  but  that  wasn't  as  bad  as  the 
Zoo.  We  took  her  gran'ma  to  the  Zoo,  Perth,  in 
an  invalid's  chair.    I  wheeled  it ! " 

He  sLook  his  head  dolefully  for  a  minute  and  then 
gave  vent  to  a  loud  laugh.  Nannie  laughed  too, 
although  she  had  not  followed  the  conversation, 
because  the  round-faced  young  man  looked  so  very 
happy  and  simple  and  good-natured. 
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"  What  a  fool  you  arc,  Pill !  Anybody  can  impose 
on  you  I "  exclaimed  Perth. 

His  friend  only  laughed  again.  Then,  suddenly 
recollecting  there  was  a  girl  in  the  room,  suggested 
they  should  go  out  to  supper. 

He  believed  in  taking  every  nice  girl  he  met  out 
to  supper,  or  to  lunch,  or  to  eat  ices,  or  to  buy 
sweets. 

"  We've  only  just  had  tea,"  said  Nannie. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  rejoined  Pill.  "  We'll  stroll 
down  to  the  Strand  to  get  up  our  appetites.  If  you 
objcc't  to  Belle  going  with  us,  Miss  Mordaunt,  we'll 
leave  her  here." 

"  Oh,  no,  why  should  I  object  ?  "  said  Nannie. 

*•  I  thought  you  mightn't  like  to  be  seen  with  her 
and  me  at  the  same  time— Beauty  and  the  Beast, 
you  know  I " 

Nannie  laughed  at  his  obvious  little  joke,  and  he 
entertained  her,  while  Perth  was  changing  his 
boots,  by  juggUnrr  with  ornaments  on  the  mantel- 
piece,  balancing  his  silver-topped  cane  on  his  chin, 
and  giving  a  life-like  imitation  of  a  monkey  he  had 
especially  admired  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Then  they  strolled  to  the  Cancan,  Mr.  Tee's 
favourite  restaurant,  in  a  street  off  the  Strand. 

The  attention  that  they  attracted  on  the  way 
was  rather  embarrassing  to  Nannie,  and  she  was  a 
little  surprised  at  her  brother's  evident  satisfaction. 
The  showman's  love  of  advertisement,  in  and  out  of 
season,  was  a  trait  in  his  character  she  did  not 
comprehend. 

Perth,  with  his  light  grey  overcoat  and  amber 
cigarette   holder,  walked    along  as  if  the  street 
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belonged  to  him.  Pill  never  lowered  hit  vdce  or  left 
off  talking  in  the  busiest  places,  and  looked,  in  his 
check  suit,  a  cross  between  a  music-hall  singer 
dressed  for  the  stage  and  a  groom.  Belle,  the 
ugliest  dog  in  London,  or  out  of  it,  was  in  the  habit 
of  following  him  so  closely  that  she  seemed  to  be 
perpetually  trying  to  lick  his  heels,  and  her 
appearance  called  forth  many  exclamations  of  ab- 
horrence or  amusement  from  people  who  did  not 
know  the  sterling  qualities  hidden  by  her  outward 
seeming. 

The  Cancan  was  small,  popular,  and  crowded. 
Mr.  Tee,  after  a  jocular  greeting  to  the  head 
waiter,  steered  his  friends  to  a  table  in  a  comer. 
Belle  instantly  crept  underneath,  as  a  dc^ 
accustomed  to  the  place. 

The  heat  of  the  room ;  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks;  the  noisy  voices  successfully  drowning  a 
small  orchestra  hidden,  as  if  the  proprietor  were 
ashamed  of  its  fruitless  efforts,  behind  a  screen  of 
plants  ;  the  mingled  odours  of  baked  meats,  spirits, 
tobacco,  and  coffee ;  the  harassed  faces  of  the 
waiters ;  the  eager  people,  all  eating  and  talking  at 
once  ;  everything  she  saw  and  heard  jarred  upon 
Nannie  Mordaunt. 

Of  course  she  did  not  show  it.  She  never  talked 
much — except,  on  occasion,  to  Henry  Rostron 
— but  she  smiled  at  Pill's  jokes,  looked  proudly  at 
her  brother,  and  wore  the  expression  that  was 
habitual  to  her,  pleascU  and  pleasing. 

Pill  admired  her  very  much.  He  called  her,  in 
his  own  mind,  a  little  mouse,  and  did  his  best  to 
entertain  her  with  anecdotes  of  the  Tee  Family. 
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The  petrl  stringer's  education  In  the  mannen 
and  ciutomt  of  the  show  worid  advanced  rapidly. 
PHI  had  been  on  the  stage  all  hia  life ;  he  could 
talk  of  nothing  else. 

When  Nannie,  thinking  of  Rostron's  travels, 
questioned  him  about  Berlin  or  Vienna,  all  he  could 
tell  her  was  the  size  of  the  different  halls  where 
his  people  had  "  topped  the  bill."  He  regarded 
India  as  a  swamp,  where  the  chief  industry  was 
collecting  cobras  for  the  benefit  of  native  and 
foreign  snake  charmers.  He  failec  to  understand 
Great  Britain's  interest  in  South  Africa,  because  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  the  lions  required  by 
menageries  or  wild-bcast  trainers  can  be  bred  in 
this  country.  When  Perth  mentioned  a  certain 
politician  whose  name  is  quite  well  known,  his 
friend  looked  puzzled  for  a  second  and  then 
exclaimed : 

"Ah  I  You  mean  So-and-So  and  Thompson, 
performers  on  the  double  wire,  don't  you  ?  You're 
right,  he's  one  of  the  smartest  fellows  we've  got." 

Perth  corrected  the  error  rather  sharply,  but  Pill 
only  laughed,  quite  unabashed  by  his  ignorance. 

"  I  never  take  any  stock  in  Members  of  Pariia- 
ment,"  he  said,  '*  as  long  as  they  mind  their  own 
business  and  don't  interfere  with  us." 

"They  do  Interfere  sometimes,"  said  Perth, 
"  They  make  laws,  you  know,  regarding  our  work, 
•  Dangerous  Stage  Performances,'  and  so  on." 

"  It's  a  shame  \ "  exclaimed  Pill.  "  As  if  we  didn't 
know  how  to  take  care  of  ourselves  I  How  do  they 
know  what's  a  dangerous  stage  performance  ?  The 
most  simple  tricks  you  see  on  the  bars  may  be  juat 
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M  dffllcult,  and  three  time«  as  risky,  at  the  most 
ihowy  part  of  the  act" 

*  I  snppoee  the  idea  is  to  protect  women  and 
children,"  said  Nannie 

•*  That's  all  right,"  agreed  Pill,  picking  out  his 
walnuts  with  a  pocket  knife.  **  The  law's  bound  to 
take  care  of  the  kiddies,  although  you  can't  begin 
to  train  him  too  young  if  you  want  to  make  a  fine 
acrobat  of  a  boy.  Don't  train  him  regular,  you 
know,  but  just  encourage  him.  Why,  my  brother 
Alf  learned  himself  to  do  'the  splits'  without  help 
from  anybody  before  he  was  five  years  old." 

•"The  splits'  is  the  feat  of  stretching  the  legs 
out  straight  from  the  hips  on  each  side,"  explained 
Perth.    «  How  did  Alf  manage  it  ?  " 

•*  Got  a  broom  out  of  the  kitchen,  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  pariour  door  and  let  himself  down  on 
the  ground  by  degrees,  a  little  bit  tower  every 
day,  hanging  on  to  the  broom  handle  to  steady 
himself.  But  to  go  back  to  what  you  said  about 
the  law  protecting  women  in  the  show  business, 
Miss  Mordaunt.  You  can  train  a  girl  just  as  easy 
as  a  boy,  if  you  take  care  of  her." 

"  Are  their  nerves  as  strong  ?  "  asked  Nannie. 

"Don't  you  fret!"  exclaimed  Pill.  "Strong 
nerves!  They're  better  than  boys  in  certain 
branches.  You  never  saw  a  man  give  a  high  kick 
as  gracefully  as  a  lady.  Of  course  they're  not 
suitable  to  heavy  work,  or  a  knockabout  'stunt  '— 
it  wouldn't  be  right  or  feminine— but  I  think  they're 
perfect  in  their  own  way.  Strong  nerves!" 
repeated  Pill.  "There's  nothing  like  our  business 
to  keep  you  fit.    Look  *erel     An  aunt  of  my 
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modier*!,  our  old  Aunt  Polly,  his  been  a  high-wire 
walker  tince  she  was  six  years  old.  She's  an 
awfully  nervous  little  woman  in  private  life, 
nearly  jumps  out  of  her  skin  if  you  say  Bo  f  but 
you  could  fire  off  a  cannon  within  a  dozen  yards 
of  her  when  she's  on  the  wire,  and  she  wouldn't 
turn  a  hair.** 

"  Does  she  still  perform  ?  "  asked  Perth. 

"  I  shoukl  say  so,"  replied  Pill.  **  The  public 
can't  see  how  old  she  is  when  she's  a  hundred  feet 
over  their  heads,  and  she  always  wears  a  blonde  wig, 
of  course  Why,  that  little  woman  supported  an 
invalid  husband  for  fifteen  years,  and  brought  up 
their  five  children  simply  grand,  all  on  her  own 
earnings.    We're  all  of  us  proud  of  Aunt  Polly." 

"Why  don't  you  help  her  to  retire?"  asked 
Nannie. 

Pill  laughed. 

"  Bless  the  dear  old  girl  t  She  could  have  retired 
years  ago,  for  all  her  children  and  grandchildren 
are  doing  well,  but  she  won't  give  it  up!  She 
says  that  it  keeps  her  spry.  You  ask  any  old 
showman,  if  you  can  find  one,  what  he  thinks  of 
Mademoiselle  Marie,  the  Little  Wonder  on  the 
Wire,  and  then  you'll  appreciate  my  aunt  Polly." 

The  pearl  stringer  thought  that  Pill's  affectionate 
admiration  for  his  family  became  him  very  well. 
She  wondered  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  do  anything  for  her  father,  for  she  always 
cherished  the  belief  that  the  best  part  of  Professor 
Mordaunt's  professional  career  lay  still  before  htm. 
It  was  the  one  point  on  which  she  differed  from 
Perth.    It  would  have  been  indiscreet,  therefore, 
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to  discuss  the  subject  with  Pill  in  the  presence  of 
her  brother.  She  determined  to  make  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  him  alone. 

Nannie  had  long  finished  her  supper,  but  her 
companions  were  too  much  attached  to  the  Cancan 
to  leave  it  readily.  Pill  could  no  more  have  gone 
away  while  there  were  fruits  and  nuts  left  on  the 
table  than  a  squirrel  could  ignore  a  filbert,  and 
Perth,  who  could  idle  as  thoroughly  as  he  could 
work,  found  the  scene  in  a  restaurant  as  amusing 
as  a  scene  in  a  play 

All  the  tables  near  them  had  changed  visitors. 
Nannie's  eyes  wandered  over  the  emptying  room. 
The  orchestra  could  now  be  plainly  heard,  playing 
a  dull  waltz. 

Suddenly  a  look  of  surprise  came  into  her  face, 
unobserved  by  her  companions.  She  saw  Rose 
Challis,  in  a  distant  corner  as  dimly  lighted  as 
their  awn,  with  a  man  whom  she  instantly 
recognised  as  Eugene  Milrake. 

They  had  evidently  entered  the  restaurant  for 
the  purpose  of  talking,  not  of  dining,  for  they  only 
seemed  to  have  ordered  coffee,  that  a  waiter  was  at 
that  minute  pouring  out.  Directly  he  moved  away 
Nannie  saw  her  friend,  with  a  little  characteristic 
gesture  of  impatience,  push  her  cup  on  one  side, 
untasted.  She  put  both  elbows  on  the  table  and 
leaned  her  cheek  against  her  clasped  hands,  her 
face  turned  towards  Eugene,  but  with  eyelids 
lowered  over  her  eyes. 

Nannie's  first  impulse  had  been  to  hurry  across 
the  room ;  her  second  was  to  watch  them,  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  her  two  companions. 
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for  she  was  sefzed  with  a  strange,  unaccountable 
feeling  of  dismay. 

It  was  so  unreasonable  and  absurd,  on  second 
though^^,  that  again  she  was  on  the  point  of  rising 
from  her  chair.  Why  in  the  world  should  she  be 
dismayed  at  seeing  Rose  Challis  alone  with 
Milrake  ?    But  she  did  not  move. 

Perth  and  his  partner  began  to  discuss  their 
work.  They  were  soon  too  interested  to  notice 
Nannie. 

Eugene,  sipping  his  coffee,  evidently  talked 
without  interruption.  He  looked  particularly 
young,  alert  and  handsome,  like  the  Eugene  of  the 
old  days  of  oratory  in  Hyde  Park. 

Now  and  again  Rose  laughed.  Once  he  touched 
her  hands,  but  she  instantly  moved  away  by  jerking 
her  chair  towards  the  edge  of  the  table.  He 
seemed  to  remonstrate  gaily  for  a  minute.  Then 
he  spoke  with  great  earnestness,  frowning,  and 
emphasising  his  words  by  nervous  little  raps  on 
the  tablecloth. 

Nannie  could  never  have  acted  the  part  of  a  spy  ; 
she  looked  at  her  brother  and  Pill  far  more  often 
than  she  looked  across  the  room,  but  she  could  not 
help  seeing— again  with  that  strange,  unaccount- 
able feeling  of  dismay— that  Rose  was  absorbed 
in  her  companion. 

Rose  listened  intently,  putting  in  a  word  now 
and  again,  but  more  often  expressing  assent  or 
disapproval  by  a  quick  glance,  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  or  a  gc^cure  of  the  hand.  A  cluster  of 
big,  Malmaison  carnations  was  fastened  on  her 
coat    Sometimes  she  touched  them  caressingly. 
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Flowers,  Nannie  knew,  were  Rose  Challis's  per- 
petual delight  and  desire 

«  Let's  go  1 "  exclaimed  Perth,  suddenly  weary 
of  his  partner's  talk,  and  interrupting  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence. 

"  Right  you  are  I "  said  the  imperturbably  good- 
tempered  Pill.  «  We're  always  ready  to  move  on, 
me  and  Belle.    Come  along.  Belle  I " 

The  bulldog  instantly  appeared,  at  the  sound 
of  her  name,  from  under  the  table,  blinking  slowly 
and  wagging  her  stump  of  a  tail. 

There  was  still  some  delay  in  leaving  the 
restaurant,  owing  to  a  slight  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  bill  between  Perth  and  tfte  waiter- 
Nannie  saw  Rose  and  her  companion  go  out,  and, 
as  she  herself  passed  through  the  swing  doors  oft  he 
Cancan,  they  were  parting  from  each  other  a  little 
distance  down  the  street. 

Eugene  was  still  talking  earnestly ;  when  Rose 
turned  away  he  followed  her  for  a  few  steps,  but 
she  looked  over  her  shoulder  and  dismissed  him 
with  a  short,  sharp  sentence.  He  stopped  abruptly* 
lifted  his  hat,  and  allowed  her  to  depart. 

After  walking  quickly  for  a  short  distance  she 
paused  at  the  edge  of  the  kerb,  and  signalled  to  a 
passing  taxi.  Nannie  had  lost  sight  of  her  in  the 
busy  street 

Rose  leaned  back  in  the  cab,  her  eyes  closed,  the 
droop  of  her  whole  figure  expressive  of  utter  weari- 
ness. She  had  given  the  chauffeur  the  address  of 
her  house  in  Bayswater. 

After  a  while  she  roused  herself,  straightened 
her  hat  by  the  .aid  of  a  tiny  mirror  she  carried  in 
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her  hand-bag,  and  unpinned  the  handful  of  car- 
nations on  her  coat  She  looked  at  the  flowers  for 
a  minute,  charmed  by  their  coral  pink,  and  then — 
reluctantly  for  the  sake  of  their  beauty,  joyfully  in 
that  they  were  the  gift  of  Eugene— watched  an 
opportunity  to  throw  them  out  of  the  taxi  window 
into  the  mud  of  the  road. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

O  all  the  pearls  of  the  sea  find  their 
way  to  your  little  work-table  ?  "  asked 
Henry  Rostron. 
It  was  his  first  visit  to  Colet  Street  after  his  return 
to  England. 

"  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Rostron  I  "  exclaimed  Nannie,  who 
was  still  inclined  to  take  his  speeches  too  literally. 
"You  must  string  hundreds  of  rows  in  a  year 
Anie."  ^     ' 

"  We  do  a  very  good  business,"  said  the  silent 
aunt. 

She  so  rarely  joined  in  their  conversation  that 
both  her  niece  and  Rostron  looked  at  her  curiously. 
She  was  evidently  in  a  communicative  mood,  but 
went  on  working  as  she  talked,  picking  up  the 
broken  threads  of  a  wide  collar  of  artificial  pearls 
and  rubies. 

"  All  the  shops  round  us  have  changed  since  I 
was  a  girl,"  she  said, "  but  the  trade  sticks  to  its  old 
friends." 

"  Do  you  mean  jewellers  by '  the  trade '  ?  "  asked 
Rostron. 

"Yes,  and  silversmiths  and  diamond  merchants, 
all  of  'em,"  said  Miss  Grey,  comprehensively. 
"  Every  branch  changes,  but  we  don't," 
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•♦  Will  our  style  of  work  never  change,  aunt  ?  " 
laid  Naniiie. 

"  In  details,  lovey,  but  that's  all,"  was  the  answer. 
"  So  long  as  there  are  pearls  taken  out  of  the  sea 
we  shall  go  on.    We  shall  go  on  ! " 

She  tied  the  stringers'  cunning  knot  in  her  silken 
thread  with  a  little  sigh. 

•'  Perhaps  they  will  invent  a  machine,  some  day, 
to  do  our  work,  aunt,"  said  Nannie. 

The  grey-haired  woman  shook  her  head,  stretched 
out  her  thin  hand,  and  twisted  it  about  in  the  air. 

•*  It  takes  the  oldest  machine  in  the  world— ten 
fingers — to  string  pearls,"  she  said. 

Nannie  glanced  at  her  own  hands,  of  the  same 
type,  and  then  at  Rostron. 

"Was  I  created  only  to  do  this  work?"  was  the 
thought  that  passed  through  her  mind. 

The  silent  aunt  spoke  no  more.  She  finished 
the  collar,  packed  it  neatly  in  a  cardboard  box 
covered  with  tissue  paper,  and  then,  having  no  more 
work  on  hand,  began  to  read  the  Life  of  Frances 
Ridley  Havergal,  a  book  that  afforded  her  endless 
pleasure. 

Rostron  had  much  to  tell  Nannie,  but  more  to 
hear.  He  made  her  describe  the  performance  of 
Perth;  and  Pill,  questioned  her  about  the  books  and 
magazines  she  had  been  reading,  the  walks  she  had 
taken  during  his  absence,  and  all  other  interests 
and  duties  that  filled  her  quiet  life.  Although  she 
talked  as  freely  as  usual,  he  noticed  that  there  was  a 
slight  restraint  in  her  manner  ;  her  expression  was 
thoughtful,  even  troubled,  and  she  did  not  laugh  as 
often,  or  as  light-heartedly,  as  he  knew  she  could. 
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When  they  were  alone,  the  quiet  aunt  having 
carried  off  her  book  to  the  sitting-room  downstairs, 
Rostron  tried  to  solve  the  simple  mystery. 

"  Have  you  anything  else  to  tell  me,  Anie  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  What  is  it  that  is  making  you  sad  or 
frightened  ?  " 

"  How  you  read  my  thoughts ! "  she  exclaimed,  in 
a  voice  that  vibrated  with  sudden  emotion.  "  You 
make  me  feel  like  a  child,  Mr.  Rostron." 

••  My  dear  little  Anie  I " 

He  always  called  her  by  the  Indian  word  for  a 
fine  pearl,  but  she  rarely  had  the  courage  to  call 
him  by  his  own  chosen  name,  Kalippo. 

"Yes,  I  am  both  troubled  and  frightened," 
Nannie  went  on,  "  but  it's  so  vague,  indefinite,  I 
can't  explain  it  to  myself." 

'•  Tell  me." 

"No!"  she  shook  her  head  decisively.  "It  is 
impossible  to  tell  you  anything — even  you— for  it 
is  not  my  secret,  Mr.  Rostron.  It  concerns  some- 
body for  whom  I  care  very  much." 

"  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way  ?  Can  I  help  the 
somebody  for  whom  you  care  ?  "  asked  Rostron. 

He  was,  as  a  rule,  the  most  incurious  of  men,  but 
her  voice  had  suggested  a  thought  that  made  him 
very  tender.  He  would  have  given  much  to  know 
that  a  man's  love  had  brought  happiness  to  his 
little  pearl  stringer,  and  was  eager  to  know  the  man 
and  judge  his  worthiness.  With  this  idea  in  his 
mind  he  spoke  again. 

"  Ifyou  have  made  a  new  friend  in  my  absence — or 
perhaps  discovered  that  some  old  friend  is  far  dearer 
than  you  suspected— it  will  be  safe  to  trust  me  with 
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your  confidence,  Anie.  I  may  be  able  to  advise 
you." 

She  shook  her  head  again,  dipping  her  fingers  in 
and  out  of  her  box  of  tiny  seed  pearls.  Rostron 
smiled  kindly. 

•«  You  remember  when  we  read  •  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream '  together,  Anie  ?  Isn't  it  Lysander 
who  tells  Hermia  that  the  course  of  true  love 
aever  did  run  smooth  ?  Well,  it  is  as  true  to-day 
as  it  was  in  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  great  duke 
Theseus,  but  a  staid  old  friend,  like  myself,  is  often 
able  to  steady  the  cctrse." 

Nannie  looked  up,  ler  eyes  meeting  his  with  the 
long,  patient  gaze  he  knew  so  well. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Rostron.  My  vague 
unhappiness  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with — 
love,"  she  answered,  hesitating  but  a  moment  on 
the  word. 

"You  are  sure  of  that,  Anie?"  he  still  persisted, 
for  she  had  blushed  faintly.  "  You  are  sure  there 
is  no  new  anxiety  in  your  simple  life?  Nothing 
that  you  can  tell  me  to  increase  your  happiness  ?  " 

"No,  Mr.  Rostron.  It  is  kind  of  you  to  ask— 
generous  and  good— but  no !  no !  no !  " 

She  let  the  seed  pearls  drop  through  her  fingers 
slowly  into  their  little  box  ;  a  smile  as  faint  as  her 
blush  passed  over  her  face,  like  a  glint  of  sun- 
shine over  a  stream,  leaving  it  shadowy  and  very 
still. 

Rostron  said  no  more.  He  had  believed  himself 
possessed  of  her  every  thought,  entirely  in  her 
confidence,  but  the  secret  of  her.  gentle  heart  was 
hidden  from  him. 
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Nannie's  Indefinite  anxiety  was  connected  with 
her  dear  friend,  Rose  Challis.  She  had  seen  little 
<rf  Rose.  Ei^ene  Milrake,  she  knew,  was  frequently 
at  the  house  in  Bayswater.  Nannie,  with  a  subtle 
feeling  of  shame,  tried  to  forget  the  scene  in  the 
Cancan  Restaurant,  but  it  haunted  her  like  a  bad 
dream. 

In  her  working  hours,  when  she  was  out  of 
doors,  even  when  Rostron  sat  beside  her,  she  was 
conscious  of  a  growing,  nameless  dread.  It  did 
not  aflPect  her  words  or  conduct,  but  she  could  not 
shake  it  off. 

Her  friendship  with  her  brother's  partner  added 
not  a  little  pleasure  to  the  life  of  the  whole  family 
in  Colet  Street 

Mr.  Pill  Tee's  lady-love  having  gone  on  tour 
he  was  free,  for  the  time  being,  to  devote  himself 
to  his  professional  work  and  his  acquaintances. 
He  was  not  at  all  a  faithful  lover;  to  be  out  of 
Pill's  sight  was  to  be  out  of  his  mind,  as  far  as 
girls  were  concerned,  but  he  was  a  particularly 
kind  and  cheerful  friend. 

He  liked  Nannie  very  much ;  she  was  a  girl, 
in  his  own  words,  with  no  dashed  nonsense  about 
her.  She  did  not  mistake  a  fellow's  intentions — 
Pill,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  had  any  serious 
intentions— and  she  was  quite  good  looking  enough 
to  satisfy  his  good  taste. 

He  generally  made  his  appearance  in  Colet 
Street  in  the  afternoon,  with  Belle  at  his  heels,  and 
always  with  an  offering  of  flowers  or  sweets,  or  a 
magazine,  or  the  latest  novelty  in  street  toys. 

He  made  Mrs.  Mordaunt  shriek  with  laughter. 
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not  by  hk  wit,  which  was  far  to  seek,  but  by  his 
ingenuity  in  inventing  small  practical  jokes.  He 
renovated  all  Professor  Mordaunt's  conjuring  ap- 
paratus,  and  treated  the  silent  aunt  with  jocular 
afiection. 

Nannie  consulted  him  about  her  f-ther's  pro- 
fesskmal  work.  He  was  not  hopeful,  for  Pill,  with 
all  |iit  vagaries,  was  true  to  the  business  and 
artistic  traditions  of  the  Tee  family.  He  would 
not  encourage  a  poor  show. 

"Don't  you  think  my  fatiier  is  clever?"  asked 
Nannie,  one  day  when  they  were  alone. 

"He's  all  right,  you  know,"  answered  Pill,  "but 
he's  not  exactiy  up-to-date.  I'm  afraid  they'd 
•give  him  tbt  bird,'  if  he  reeled  'em  a  yard  of 
patter  between  the  tricks." 

•"Give  him  tiie  Vird'?"  repeated  Nannie. 
••What  do  you  mean?" 

Pill  hesitated  to  choose  his  words. 

••  Well,  •  chip  him '  from  the  front,  you  know." 

Nannie  still  looked  puzzled. 

"  WeU,  I  don't  think  the  old  boy  would  make 
a  hit,  dear,"  said  Pill ;  «  I'm  afraid  he  wouldn't  go 
for  nuts.  Of  course,  you  never  can't  tell,  as  my 
dad  says." 

"  He's  a  splendid  ventriloquist,"  said  Nannie. 

"  Immense  I "  exclaimed  Pill,  who  could  not  bear 
to  see  her  disappointed  face.  "  But  ventriloquism 
isn't  as  popular  as  it  ought  to  be.  My  dad  thinks 
the  public  taste  is  something  shocking  nowadays 
Look  at  me  and  Perth  I  We've  got  to  choke  up 
our  turn  witii  comic  stuff.  I  tell  you,  dear,  I'm 
sick  of  playing  Uie  fool,  but  what  else  can  I  do  ? 
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They  don't  want  to  lee  me  act  Shakttpcare,  you 
know.    They  wouldn't  Uke  it  if  I  did  I " 

Pill  shook  his  head  gbomily  for  a  minute,  then 
bunt  out  laughing.r 

"  I  do  with  you  could  help  father.  PiU,"  said 
Nannie.    **  He  only  wants  a  good  start" 

The  young  man  thoughtfully  shook  Belle  from 
side  to  side,  holding  her  by  the  massive  onder-jaw, 
before  answering. 

"  I  might  be  able  to  get  him  a  trial  show,"  he 
said,  slowly. 

-  Oh,  Pill,  I  should  be  so  grateful  I "  cried  Nannie. 

"  Keep  it  dark  from  Perth,"  advised  her  com- 
panion. "  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  row,  and  he 
don't  appreciate  your  dad's  work." 

With  a  new  object  in  life— the  return  of  her 
lather  to  his  prc^essional  triumphs^Nannie  had 
less  time  to  think  of  Rose  ChalUs. 

The  Professor  bad  to  be  provided  with  a  new 
suit,  there  were  daily  rehearsals  in  the  dining-room, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  copy  out  and  persuade 
him  to  blue  pencil  his  ancient  patter.  The  dolls 
for  the  ventriioquial  part  of  the  performance,  sadly 
aged  and  faded  by  disuse,  had  to  be  re-stuffed  and 
their  faces  "  made  up,"  by  Pill's  advice,  with  grease 
paint.  As  there  would  not  be  time  for  a  change 
of  costume,  Professor  Mordaunt  decided  to  show 
his  transformation  into  the  character  of  Lieutenant 
Mordaunt  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  sword-belt 
to  his  evening  clothes',  and  a  naval  cap  on  his 
head. 

At  fiist  his  excitement  had  been  tempered  with 
nervousness,  but  it  quickly  wore  off,  leaving  him 
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ctrtaia  of  tuccesi,  proud  of  himielf,  unusually 
complacent  and  pompous. 

*  The  great  thing,  Nannie,  is  to  make  an  appear- 
ance," he  frequently  said  to  his  daughter.  ••  That's 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  artiste's  career.  Be 
seen,  make  a  hit,  come  out  I " 

Pill  shook  his  head  a  little  doubtfully  when  this 
sentiment  was  repeated  for  his  benefit. 

••  It's  all  very  well  to  come  out,  if  you  don't  go  in 
again  I "  he  muttered  to  himself. 

The  Tee  influence  obtained  Professor  Mordaunt 
the  necessary  first  appearance,  called  a  "  trial  turn," 
at  a  small  suburban  music  hall.  Perth  was  not 
informed  until  everything  had  been  arranged.  His 
contemptuous  reception  of  the  news  was  the  only 
discordant  note  in  Nannie's  pleasure. 

Henry  Rostron  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  he 
took  a  box  and  sent  the  ticket  to  Nannie  on  the 
day  of  the  performance.  She  invited  Rose  Challis 
to  accompany  Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  herself,  but  Rose 
pleaded  another  engagement. 

••I  am  going  to  the  theatre,"  she  said,  when 
Nannie  gave  her  the  invitation. 
«  With  Sydney  ? "  asked  Nannie. 
"Yes,  and  Eugene  Milrake,"  answered  her  friend. 
Professor  Mordaunt  set  out  for  the  music  hall,  on 
the  eventful  night,  some  time  before  his  wife  and 
daughter.    Nannie,  who  had  spent  the  afternoon  in 
helping  him  to  prepare,  had  never  seen  him  in  such 
high  spirits.    His  big,  wiry  moustache  was  carefully 
waxed  into  points,  and  his  new  clothes  made  him 
look    broader    in    the    shoulders,  less  worn  and 
shrunkai. 
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She  •tood  on  the  doorstep,  watching  him,  until 
he  turned  the  comer  of  the  etreet.  It  wu  one 
of  the  proudest  minutes  of  her  life.  She  believed 
tfaet  he  was  taking  not  only  the  first  step  towards 
making  a  little  fortune,  but  was  on  the  point  of 
renewing  his  youth  and  fulfilling  the  promises  of  a 
bright  career. 

Nannie  saw  everything,  that  night,  in  the  cobur  of 
the  rose.  To  begin  with,  just  as  they  were  starting 
ibr  the  Tube.  Pill  Tee  arrived  in  a  taxi.  He  could 
not  accompany  them,  owing  to  his  own  engagmtient 
at  another  hall  with  Perth,  but  the  kind-hearted 
fellow  was  determined  to  Jo  everything  in  his 
power  to  add  to  Nannie's  comfort  and  pleasure. 

He  presented  her  with  a  spray  of  roses  and 
maidenhair  fern,  invented  a  message  of  good 
wishes  frum  Perth,  and  paid  for  the  taxi  to  take 
them  to  the  hall.  The  silent  aunt  remained  at 
home.  She  never  cared  to  go  to  a  theatre  or  music 
hall. 

Nannie  and  her  mother,  unaccustomed  to  cabs, 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  drive.  They  found  it  mt«t 
exciting.  The  itrcets  were  so  bright  and  busy, 
and  it  was  delightful  to  belong  to  the  crow  i  of 
pleasure-seekers  in  all  the  other  taxis  and  private 
carriages. 

When  they  stopped  at  last,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
music  hall,  Nannie  was  dazzled  by  it  fla  ning  lights 
andgaudy  posters.  A.big  man,in  choi  oiate-coloured 
livery,  pushed  open  the  swing  door,  admitting  them 
to  a  carpeted  vestibule,  where  a  very  red-faced 
gentleman  in  evening  dress,  with  his  silk  hat  tilted 
on  one  side  of  his  head,  welcomed  the  ^  appearance 
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with  a  fMiMgerial  unile,  Md  paned  t  n  on  to  a 
young  lady  in  a  neat  black  frock,  with  a  dainty 
little  white  bow  in  her  curled  and  puffed  hair. 

-Box  B— this  way,  madam,  if  you  please ;  mind 
the  step,"  said  the  young  lady,  as  cordially  as  if  they 
were  her  personal  friends,  and  led  them  up  a  flight 
of  narrow  stairs  to  the  iirst  tier. 

There  she  opened  a  small  door,  and  they  found 
themselves  in  the  box. 

"  Prow-grum,  threepence,  if  you  please.  Thank 
you,  madam,"  said  the  young  lady,  and  departed. 

The  house  was  full.  Nannie,  too  shy  and  nervous 
to  stand  boldly  in  the  front  of  the  box,  sat  down  in 
the  comer  farthest  from  the  stage,  and  peeped  from 
behind  the  red  silk  curtains  with  which  it  was 
draped. 

There  seemed,  to  h*r  unaccustomed  eyes,  to  be 
hundreds  of  people  staring  up  at  her.  The 
orchestra  was  playing  a  lively  air,  accompanied  by 
the  whistling  of  a  party  of  youths  in  the  front  row 
of  the  gallery. 

There  was  a  strong  smell  in  the  box  of  tobacco 
and  spirits,  but  Nannie  did  not  heed  it.  She  was 
too  absorbed  in  watching  the  audience. 

She  had  never  seen  such  a  gay,  light-hearted, 
happy  crowd.  How  they  would  enjoy  her  father's 
tricks !  How  they  would  laugh  at  his  jokes  f  How 
they  would  applaud  his  ventriloquism  !  She  thought 
it  was  such  «  fine  hall,  not  quite  so  large  as  some  of 
the  theatres  where  Henry  ^  -  >n  had  tak-n  her 
but  excellently  adapted  .     ^ 

entertainment 

The  performance  op  *  engthy, 
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dull  turns  that  one  absolutely  foti^ets  by  the  time 
he  reaches  the  end  of  the  prc^pramme.  It  was 
followed  by  a  troup  of  comic  acrobats.  Nannie 
laughed  like  a  child  at  their  antics.  She  wished 
that  Pill  could  have  seen  them,  not  knowing  that 
any  member  of  the  famous  Tee  Family  would  have 
scoffed  at  their  elementary  feats  of  humour  and 
skill. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  was  more  critical  than  her 
daughter,  but  she  also  enjoyed  the  programme 
immensdy.  They  applauded  every  song,  and 
laughed  at  every  joke,  however  broad  or  stupid, 
with  the  simplicity  of  ignorance. 

"  When  shall  we  see  dad  ? "  said  Nannie  again 
and  again. 

The  star  artistes  appeared  and  disappeared. 
More  than  half  the  performance  was  over.  At 
last,  at  the  very  minute  when  she  least  expected  it, 
white  cards,  with  the  fateful  words  "  Trial  Turn," 
were  displayed  on  each  side  of  the  stage. 

Nannie  turned  pale  with  excitement.  The 
orchestra  played  a  few  bars  of  a  jingling  tune.  The 
curtain  rose  on  a  beautiful  scene,  so  Nannie 
thought,  of  a  marble  hall  painted  in  perspective  on 
the  back  cloth.  There  were  four  gold-backed, 
cane-bottomed  chairs  placed  round  the  stage.  In 
the  centre  stood  Professor  Mordaunt's  two  little 
round  tables,  with  the  Professor  himself  between 
them,  magic  wand  in  hand. 

Nannie's  loving  eyes  grew  dim,  in  spite  of  her 
pride  and  confidence.  He  looked  so  small  and 
lonely,  all  .by  himself,  facing  the  bright,  noisy 
audience. 
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There  was  some  applause,  but  the  majority  of 
the  people  were  Iro'fferent  to  trial  turns. 

Professor  Mordaunt  began  well,  although  his 
voice  sounded  thin  and  weak,  and  he  was  obviously 
very  nervous.  His  first  trick,  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  handkerchief,  did  not  astonish  the 
audience  in  the  way  it  astonished  his  personal 
friends.  Audiences  take  these  wonderful  things, 
Nannie  discovered,  as  a  matter  of  course.  His 
first  joke  met  with  an  equally  cold  reception.  It 
was  such  an  old  joke  that  they  ought  jto  have 
given  it  a  kinder  greeting. 

*'  What's  the  matter  with  your  dad  ?  He's  so 
slow  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mordaunt. 

The  giri  did  not  answer.  She  clenched  her 
hands  firmly  together  and  leaned  over  the  front 
of  the  box,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  solitary  figure  on 
the  st^e. 

The  feeble  patter  did  not  raise  a  single  laugh. 
Somebody  in  the  pit  shouted  "  Speak  up  I " 

The  Professor  made  an  effort  to  obey,  forgot  his 
lines  for  a  minute,  and  cast  a  helpless  glance  to  the 
stage  manager  standing  in  the  wings.  The  stage 
manager  could  only  shrug  his  shoulders  and  curse, 
not  for  the  first  time,  the  folly  of  allowing  trial 
turns. 

The  Professor  lost  his  nerve — fatal  to  a  conjurer 
—and  began  to  bungle.  First  he  dropped  his 
wand,  then  he  backed  against  one  of  the  little 
tables,  and  only  just  saved  it  from  overturning. 
The  man  who  had  told  him  to  speak  up  now 
advised  him  to  look  out  A  boy  in  the  gallery 
whistled. 
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The  Professor  made  a  desperate  effort  to  recover 
lost  ground.  Nannie  saw  how  his  hands  were 
shaking ;  his  voice  grew  loud  and  shrill ;  he  had 
picked  up  the  thread  of  his  speech  and  went  on 
talking  mechanically. 

For  a  minute  he  held  the  audience  at  bay,  as  it 
were,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  misery,  then— 
suddenly,  with  a  loud  crash—  a  glass  bowl  full  of 
water  fell  on  the  floor  behind  him. 

A  second's  silence  was  followed  by  a  roar  of 
laughter.  His  best  trick,  the  grand  old  trick  of 
his  youth,  was  spoilt  I 

His  face  was  like  a  mask  of  despair.  He  could 
not  utter  a  single  word.  His  big,  protruding  eyes 
stared  at  the  broken  glass,  pool  of  water,  and 
stranded  goldfish.  Never  before,  in  the  whole  history 
of  legerdemain,  had  a  conjurer  so  disgraced  "  's 
calling. 

"  Come  off,  you  blank  fool  I " 

It  was  the  stage  manager  who  spoke,  but  the 
Professor  did  not  hear  him.  He  turned  towards 
the  audience  and  tried  to  laugh.  Then  he  made  a 
clutch  at  the  sheet  that  covered  his  dolls,  placed  in 
a  row  behind  the  little  tables,  ready  for  the  second 
part  of  his  performance. 

He  dragged  one  of  them— the  leering  old 
woman— into  view,  and  held  it  out  at  arm's  length. 

"  Ladies — gentlemen — with  your  kind  permis- 
sion  "  He  almost  shrieked  the  opening  words  of 

his  speech. 

"  Shut  up ! " 

"Takeitorfl" 

"  Nex*  turn  I " 
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H!ss— hiss— hiss. 

The  footlights  seemed  to  leap  into  the  air— the 
whole  audience  seemed  to  be  sui-ging  towards  him 
—he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  keep  them  off— and 
the  curtain  fell. 

**  Help  him  off,  one  of  you  !  Don't  stand  there 
gaping!  Get  him  a  drop  of  brandy,"  said  the 
stage  manager.  «  Wipe  up  that  blank  water— pick 
up  thos^  blank  fish.  Right  you  are  I  No.  8  there  I 
Ready?    Clear,  boys  I" 

The  trial  turn  was  over.  Professor  Mordaunt 
had  failed 

Nannie,  crouching  in  her  chair  behind  the  side 
curtain  of  the  box,  suddenly  saw  the  stage,  her 
father  himself,  the  whole  theatre  with  new  eyes. 
It  was  as  if  the  veil  of  illusion  had  been  with- 
drawn. 

She  saw  the  performance  for  what  it  w?  ,  vapid 
and  vulgar;  she  shrank  from  the  coarse  and 
senseless  laughter ;  she  was  faint  with  the  stale 
and  reeking  air ;  she  knew  that  her  father  had 
meanly  failed  in  a  mean  ambition.  There  was  the 
sting  and  the  pathos. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  in  a  noble  failure, 
but  the  poor  defeat  of  a  petty  soul— the  loss  r,f 
a  victory  that  was  not  worth  the  winning— where 
is  one  to  find  consolation  and  pride?  What 
could  she  say  to  her  father?  She  longed  for 
Henry  Rostron.  He  would  have  understood  the 
sudden  change  in  her  outlook  and  advised  her 
what  to  do.  The  faith  of  her  childhood  was  gone. 
She  saw  that  Perth  was  right,  but  Perth  did  no* 
love  their  father. 
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A  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  a  cheery  voice  In 
her  ear  recalled  Nannie  to  herself.  Pill  Tee  had 
hurried  away  from  the  hall  where  he  was  perform- 
ing, directly  after  his  turn,  but  had  not  arrived  in 
time  to  see  the  Professor.  He  had  found  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  in  tears.  A  friend,  whom  he  happened 
to  meet  going  in,  had  given  him  a  highly  coloured 
version  of  the  end  of  the  trial  turn. 

••Don't  you  be  so  upset,  little  woman!"  said 
Pill,  sitting  down  by  Nannie  and  putting  his  arm 
round  her.  «  Of  all  the  rotten  halls  round  about 
London,  this  is  the  rottenest !  Your  dad  was  too 
good  for  'em.    He  was  too  refined." 

•'  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  talk  like  this,  Pill," 
said  Nannie,  gently,  •'but  I'm  afraid  it  isn't  true. 
Tell  me,  honestly,  what  is  your  real  opinion  of 
father's  work?" 

«•  Oh,  it's  tip-top !  Quiet,  you  know,  but  first- 
class  I " 

Nannie  shook  her  head  and  looked  him  in  the 
eyes.  The  young  man  laughed  and  flushed  a 
little. 

•♦Well,  your  dad's  no  good!"  he  blurted  out. 
••  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  there's  something  about  you, 
Nannie  dear,  that  makes  a  man  speak  the  truth. 
But  don't  you  be  frightened  ;  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
him  so.  I  can  lie  all  right  when  I'm  put  to  it, 
just  as  well  as  anybody  else,"  he  hastened  to  assure 
her. 

They  went  round  to  the  stage  door  for  Professor 
Mordaunt.  Pill  had  a  taxi  waiting.  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt, having  recovered  from  her  first  disappoint- 
ment, was  more  angry  than  hurt.    She  attacked 
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Pm,  whose  good  offices  had  obtained  the  trial 
turn,  for  not  having  warned  her  husband  of  the 
style  of  audience,  she  was  indignant  with  the 
Professor  for  dropping  the  glass  bowl,  and  she 
roundly  abused  the  manager,  on  her  way  out,  for 
having  allowed  his  colleague  behind  the  scenes  to 
ring  down  the  curtain. 

Nannie  saw  how  the  men,  lounging  about  the 
stage  door,  nudged  and  winked  at  one  another  as 
Professor  Mordaunt  came  out  It  is  not  often  that 
a  man  makes  such  a  successful  failure. 

The  Professor's  hat  was  pulled  down  over  his 
face.  He  did  not  speak  a  word,  but  squeezed 
himself  into  a  comer  of  the  back  seat  and  sat 
motionless,  staring  out  of  the  window. 

Pill  was  invaluable.  He  talked  without  stop- 
ping, not  only  in  the  taxi,  but  when  they  reached 
Colet  Street  The  silent  aunt  Tiad  prepared  a  nice 
little  supper  in  honour,  as  she  hop«l,  of  a  hlg 
success. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  told  her  the  truth  in  a  loud, 
unflinching  voice.  The  Professor  added  grim 
details.  He  had  recovered  his  voice  and  described 
in  wild,  exaggerated  words  all  that  had  happened 
behind  the  scenes. 

Nannie  watched  him  anxiously;  he  ate  and 
drank  with  feverish  haste,  laughed  immoderately 
at  Pill's  jokes,  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  and  feigned 
to  make  light  of  the  whole  affair. 

After  supper,  when  their  guest  would  have  said 
good  night,  the  Professor  brought  out  the  brandy 
and  cigars  and  would  not  hear  of  his  going  away. 
It  was  never  difficult  to  keep  Pill.    He  pulled  off 
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Wi  omcont  tgain  at  the  first  hint  of  an  invftatlon, 
filled  hit  glass,  lighted  up,  and  launched  at  once 
Into  anecdotes  of  the  Tee  Family. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  the  silent  aunt  went  to  bed, 
but  Nannie,  although  she  retired  to  her  own  room! 
did  not  undress.  She  left  her  door  open  and 
listened,  for  hours  as  it  seemed  to  her,  to  the  voices 
of  the  men  downstairs.  She  frequently  heard 
her  father's  bud,  shrill  laugh.  It  grated  on  her 
ears. 

At  last  she  heard  Pill  go  away.  The  door  was 
closed  and  bolted  behind  him.  Then  she  expected 
to  hear  the  Professor's  step  on  the  staira,  but  he 
did  not  come. 

After  a  while  she  went  on  to  the  landing,  and 
hung  over  the  banisters. 

There  was  absolute  silence  in  the  house.  The 
light  in  the  passage  had  been  turned  out. 

Softly  and  stealthily,  candle  in  hand,  Nannie 
crept  downstairs.  She  pushed  open  the  parlour 
door  leading  into  the  shop,  but  her  father  was  not 
there. 

A  nameless  fear  swept  over  her.  She  hurried, 
noiselessly,  down  the  remaining  stairs  to  the 
basement.  There  was  a  light  in  the  dining-room, 
and  the  sound  of  laboured  breathing.  She  opened 
the  door  and  looked  in.  The  nameless  fear  had 
grown,  in  a  second,  monstrous. 

The  supper  things  had  all  been  pushed  towards 
one  end  of  the  table.  Her  father  sat  at  the  other 
end,  and  spread  out  in  front  of  him,  in  a  confused 
heap,  were  all  the  torn  and  worn  press  notices, 
programmes,  and  handbills,  from  his  old  scraps 
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book.    He  was  eagerly  sorting  them  and  smooth- 
ing them  out 

He  glanced  up  at  the  sound  of  the  door,  and 
stared  at  Nannie. 

Then  he  smiled  to  welcome  her,  while  his 
fingers  twitched  and  shook  among  the  papers. 

"Splendid  notices,  m'  dear— favourite  with  the 
press— no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  your  father- 
to-night " 

Nannie  put  down  her  candle  and  stooped  over 
the  table. 

"Oh,  my  daddy  I  "she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  silently,  almost  angrily,  for  a 
minute,  then,  covering  his  face  with  bis  shaking 
hands,  burst  into  tears. 

She  drew  her  arms  round  his  neck,  murmuring 
words  of  tender  sympathy,  and  he  leaned  against 
her,  crying  like  a  beaten  child. 
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YOUNG  Mrs.  Challis  and  Oily  'Coper 
were  alone  in  the  Bayawater  house 
Mr.  Challis  had  been  summoned  to  the 
Midlands  by  the  sudden  illness  of  one  of  his  many 
relatives.  His  wife  resented  his  absence.  Why, 
■he  argued,  did  they  all  depend  upon  Sydney, 
when  there  were  numberless  other  men  in  the 
family  ? 

A  funeral  meant  a  demand  for  Sydney  as  chief 
mourner;  a  marriage  was  incomplete  without 
Sydney  to  give  the  bride  away— which  really 
meant  that  he  formally  accepted  the  brid^room 
as  another  relative — ^and  no  baby  in  the  clan 
Challis  would  be  properly  christened  without  the 
presence  of,  and  a  present  from,  Sydney. 

"I'm  sure  your  Uncle  Tom  could  die  quite 
comfortably  without  you  I "  Rose  had  exclaimed, 
when  the  telegram  arrived. 

"  You're  right,  my  dear,"  Challis  answered.  "  But 
who  is  to  take  care  of  Aunt  Emma  and  the  girls  ? 
Somebody  will  have  to  settle  their  little  aflTairs 
if  poor  Uncle  Tom  goes  to  his  well-earned  rest." 

So  he  had  departed,  leaving  a  professional 
friend  in  charge  of  the  surgery,  and  his  wife  and 
child  alone  with  Oily  'Ooper  and  theco^k. 

8M 
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Rom  had  written  to  Eugene  MUrake  on  the  <Uy 
of  her  husband's  departure,  refusing  to  see  him 
until  ChaUis's  return.  It  was  a  difficult  letter  to 
write,  as  Eugene,  for  some  time,  had  successfully 
played  the  part  of  disinterested  friend,  as  if  the 
love  he  had  once  dared  to  profess  had  indeed 
changed. 

His  attitude  pleased  her ;  her  conscience  was 
at  rest ;  she  even  blamed  herself,  as  a  woman  is 
so  ready  to  do,  for  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
he  had  awakened  and  disclaimed 

He  had  taken  her  at  her  word.  Mr.  Challis 
had  been  absent  from  home  for  three  days— his 
Uncle  Tom,  like  King  Charles  II,  bade  lair  to  be 
a  long  time  a-dying— and  Rose  had  not  seen  or 
heard  from  Milrake. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  The  waiting-room 
was  empty  of  patients,  Mr.  Challis's  friend  had 
gone  away,  Thomas  and  the  other  assisUnt  were 
making  holiday,  and  CMly  'Ooper  was  downstairs, 
overseeing  the  whitewashing  of  the  scullery  by 
her  latest  admirer,  who  happened  to  be  a  plumber 
and  decorator. 

Rose,  with  her  hands  clasped  behind  her,  walked 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  hall  door 
to  the  window  of  the  surgery.  She  was  unac- 
countably melancholy  and  restless.  The  house 
was  dull  and  quiet,  for  Solomon  was  spending  the 
afternoon  with  his  grandmother. 

She  missed  her  husband.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  been  out  of  the  house,  for  more  than 
perhaps  a  couple  of  hours,  since  they  were  married. 
Rose  herself  had  often  been  away,  but  that  was 
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UMthMr  matter.  She  was  w  accuttoiiMd  to  find 
hin  dote  at  hand,  at  any  minute»  that  his  absence 
made  her  lonely  and  depressed. 

It  was  true,  as  she  had  said  to  Nannie  Mordaunt, 
they  saw  littk  of  each  other  during  his  working 
hours,  but  he  was  always  tktrt.  She  had  never 
realised,  she  did  not  fully  realise  even  now,  her 
dependence  on  that  knowledge  and  all  tluit  it 
meant  in  the  peace  and  fulfilment  of  the  days  of 
her  life. 

She  thought  of  Eugene  Milrake.  He  shadowed 
the  growth  and  devek>pment  of  her  complex  nature, 
as  a  rank  weed  will  shadow  a  beautiful  flower, 
uplifting  its  fragile  petals  to  the  sun. 

If  she  had  not  loved  him  so  deeply  and  so 
innocently  in  her  girlhood,  he  would  have  had  no 
power  to  move  her  now ;  he  was  bound  up  in  her 
life ;  she  could  no  more  forget  him,  or  banish  him 
from  the  past  that  made  the  present,  than  she 
could  forget  herself. 

The  silence  and  the  solitude  became  intolerable. 
Rose  touched  the  bell  to  summon  Oily  'Ooper. 

"  I  am  going  to  fetch  Solomon,"  she  said,  when 
Oily,  after  several  tinkles,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
"  It  is  so  dull  without  him." 

Oily  approved. 

"  Old  Sol  would  enjoy  the  whitewashing,  ma'am," 
she  replied.  "  He's  never  so  happy  as  when 
there's  a  workman  in  the  house.  Mr.  JoUson 
would  teach  him  to  handle  his  brushes." 

When  Rose  arrived  at  the  house  where  her 
mother-in-law  lived,  where  tvtry  leaf  in  the  front 
garden  seemed  to  have  been  polished  by  hand,  she 
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found  Mrs.  Challit  had  a  littts  tei^ptrty.    There 
Wire  two  elderly  Udiet  and  Solomon. 

The  fiirnlture.  covered  with  woolwork,  which 
Roie  had  gladly  resigned  to  old  Mrs.  ChalUs,  was 
displayed  in  all  its  gaudy  brightnessi  Each  of  the 
older  guests  was  supplied  with  a  big  uble  napkin 
to  spread  over  her  knees  to  catch  stray  crumbs, 
while  the  little  boy's  stool  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  an  outspread  newspaper,  where  he  ate  and 
drank  aU  by  himself,  like  a  small  savage  on  an 
island. 

Mrs.  Challis  greeted  her  daughter-in-law  without 
enthusiasm.  There  was  no  love  lost  between  them, 
but  the  old  lady  idolised  Solomon,  whom  she 
always  mentioned,  even  before  his  mother,  as 
-poor  Sydney's  boy,-  as  if  he  were  her  son's 
exdusive  property. 

Old  Sol,  with  his  mug  firmly  grasped  in  one 
hand  and  a  bun  In  the  other,  stared  at  his  mother 
with  wide  open  eyes. 

«  A  noo  dress  I "  he  exclaimed. 

Rose  laughed,  and  stooped  down  to  kiss  him. 
She  had  put  on  her  new  dress  on  purpose  to 
annoy  her  mother-in-law,  but  she  had  not  expected 
her  son  to  emphasise  the  fact 

"It  is  very  becoming.  Rose,"  said  old  Mrs. 
Chalhs.    "  A  most  lady-like  gown." 

Her  voice,  for  once,  was  kind  and  sincere,  and 
her  eyes  showed  critical  approval.  Rose  was 
ashamed  of  herself.  She  sat  down  beside  the  old 
lady  and  joined  in  the  conversation. 

She  could  never  be  long  in  her  mother-in-law's 
Mciety  without  admiring  her  husband's  patience. 
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How  wcftiy  he  mutt  have  groim,  in  all  the  yean 
they  had  lived  together,  of  old  Un.  Chanif*!  talk 
uid  her  wodwork. 

After  tea  Solomon,  to  his  mother's  rarprise,  was 
asked  to  "say  his  piece."  It  appeared  that  old 
Mrs.  Challis  had  taught  him  a  little  poem  which 
she  had  discovered  in  a  book  called  **  Temperance 
Verses  for  the  Young."  It  was  a  very  objections! 
little  poem,  and  Solomon  recited  it  with  great 
unction,  rolling  his  eyes  from  one  elderly  lady  to 
another: — 

"Little  drops  of  brandy,. 
Little  sips  of  rye, 
Make  the  mighty  toper, 
An'  the  watery  eye  ! " 

At  this  point  Rose  burst  out  laughing.  She 
apc^tsed  afterwards  to  Mrs.  ChaUis. 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  the  sentiment  that  amuses  you, 
my  dear  ?  "  said  the  old  lady. 

"Oh,  no,  mama!"  exclaimed  her  daughter-in- 
law.  "But  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  teach 
Old  Sol  all  the  verses  in  the  book.  They  are  not 
pretty  and  he  doesn't  understand  them.  I  am 
sure  Sydney  would  agree  with  me." 

"  Poor  Sydney  is  never  sufficiently  serious  on 
the  temperance  question,"  observed  old  Mrs.  Challis. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  most  temperate  men  in  the 
world,"  said  Rose. 

She  was  in  a  strange  mood.  The  slightest 
disparagement  of  her  husband  made  her  irritable. 

She  had  often  criticised  his  apparent  indifference 
to  many  subjects,  but  it  was  slowly  dawning  upon 
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h«jnind  that  he  had  known,  thought  out.  and 
pMicd  beyond  the  consideration  of  topics  that  still 
P«««ed  the  whole  attention  of  more  limited  men 
and  women. 

She  wu  abK)rbed  in  such  thoughts  as  these 
all  centred  in  the  growth  of  her  knowledge  of  her' 

talkative.    She  ans^vered  him  at  rando.  ,  smiling 

''^ifT^u^^'t  ■«•'"  °^  ^"  '*»"«'  disconnected 
STn  him."^  treasures    his   grandmother   had 

anvi^  !r»  ~"'*''°"'  °^  ^^  ''"^"K*'  undefined 
anxiety  that  is  supposed  to  foretell  misfortune 
feyay  one  has  experienced  such  a  sensation  :  it  is 
called  a  premonition  of  evil,  but  whence  it  comes 
and  how  near  it  approaches  to  the  truth  is  vet  a 
mys-efy  to  be  solved. 

When  they  were  within  sight  of  their  own  house. 
OW  ..o;  having  relapsed  into  silence,  she  was  so 
"t.xMTly  afi^cted  by  this  sense  ofunknown  calamity 
*'  -'.tt  ;.  N-  cheek  paled  and  she  almost  dreaded  to 
Cji*:  -  M»e  uoor.  It  was  absurd  I  Superstitious  I  She 
wrts  ^i;,hamed  of  her  own  foolishness  and  thrust  the 
key  into  the  lock  with  a  steady  hand 
"Rose!" 

Her  own  name,  spoken  in  that  voice  that  she 
least  expected  to  hear,  the  voice  she  had  forgotten 
for  a  few  short  hours,  made  her  start  and  turn 

It  was  as  if  her  inexplicable  fears  had  taken 
shape  and  called  her  away  from  her  home  as  she 
f^^!;  ^^l  y**^  threshold.  Again-what  an 
absurd  thought!    Again-how superstitious ! 
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There  was  nothing  alarming  or  calamitous  in  the 
appearance  of  Eugene  Milrake.  He  looked  par- 
ticularly  well— alert,  bright-eyed,  gay.self-possessed. 
•  How  are  you,  Rose  ?  What  an  age  since  we 
met  I  Mr.  Ch^aiis  still  away  ?  "  he  said,  standing 
with  his  foot  on  the  step,  his  hand  outstretched. 

Rose  shook  hands,  but  did  not  ask  him  to  enter 
the  house.    She  opened  the  door  with  her  key  and 
Solomon  ran  in,  shouting  to  Oily. 
••  Yes,  Mr.  ChaUis  is  stiU  away,"  she  answered. 
**  I  hope  you  have  had  better  news  of  his  uncle  ? " 
Rose  smiled.    Eugene's  tone  implied  such  polite, 
conventional  interest  in  Mr.  Challis's  uncle,  whom 
he  had  never  seen. 

••  I  hope  for  better  news,  but  it  is  very  discourag- 
ing up-to-date." 
"  I  am  sorry." 
"  Thank  you." 

They  both  smiled.  Eugene  took  a  step  nearer, 
but  still  she  did  not  invite  him  to  go  in. 
"  Well,  I  received  your  letter,"  he  said. 
She  turned  her  eyes  on  hitn  curiously,  half 
expecting  that  he  would  reproach  her,  or  even  be 
angry,  for  her  lack  of  hospitality.  His  smile 
changed  into  a  laugh  he  could  not  control. 

Rose  was  surprised.  Of  all  emotions  she  had 
expected  her  letter  to  arouse  in  Eugene,  mirth  was 
the  most  unaccountable.  She  was  slightly  piqued, 
and  showed  it 

"I  am  glad  you  found  my  letter  amusing, 
Eugene." 

"Most  amusing!" 

He  laughed  again,  leaning  one  hand  on  the  little 
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balustrade,  covered   with   Virrinia   creeoer   ^nA 

"Will  you  tell  me  the  reason  ? » 
100"^"^!*!^;'/°'*^*""*^  became  serious,  and 
Se:S5:^"r'"  ^'*'^'  ^P-^brnty  ofchanging 

th:7het^t;:sw,r  ^'^  """"^'^'  ^-^ 
she"  iz:z,  "4sr' '°  "^  "* "  ""^  ^^ ' " 

"You  misunderstand  me ! "  was  his  quick  retort  • 
W^enTU""  ~1"^  '°  »"  you'-why'^^o^J 
meant-  h!^  ^T  '^''  ^*'  unnecessary.  I 
1^  r  ^"^  *«*'"'  «««"»ng  to  carefully 
choose  his  words. « I  mcant~I  alluded  to  thTS 
between  the  lines."  *  ^°'^^* 

the  lte""°'  '"'""^  ^°"  '°'~^  ^"ytWng  between 

"Now.  Rose!" 

He  shcfk  his  finger  at  her.  laughing  again 
The^as  a  subtle  stab  to  her  pride  and  ^nUy  fn 
on  ynfctlTlht"""  ^^.'^'^  ^""bment  shfhad" 

contit   In J"k  *  ^u""^  "^^'  '»>*'  «bowed  his 

h«tenL^       .  ^"^  '''."  ^^^   «*"«~d  bim.      She 
hastened  to  retneve  the  false  step. 

I  havet u'^h"^/""  "^  •'"^  ""'"y'  ^"e«"''  because 
1  nave  found,  from  experience,  that  you  cannof 

^Sn^n"":!!-  ^-»^— ft«n-noyedT  You 
occasionally  bore  me.  I  like  you  very  much  Z 
you  know,  but  at  a  distance."  ^  ' " 
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a--«  fighting  their  eternal  dud  there  is  many  a 
k^n  thrust  as  well  as  artful  feint  He  felt  the 
prick,  but  parried  skilfully. 

;•  Exactly  I  I  appreciate  what  you  say,  but  I  can't 
think  you  were  serious.  Rose.  I  can't  believe-no  I 
I  can  t  believe  that  you  are  afraid  of  me." 

"Afraid  of  you?  My  dear  Eugene,  how  pre- 
posterousi"  *^ 

It  was  his  turn  to  laugh.    He  looked  at  her  with 

expected— pat,  like  an  actress  to  her  cue. 
"Then  why  do  you  forbid  me  to  enter  your 

What  have  I  done?    Be  fair  now  I    Be  just  I" 
His  straight  attack  confused  her.    She  could  not 

^Ttt'l^T'  .  "7J»<l^''"'o»«  it  seemed,  seen 
from  the  standpoint  of  Eugene's  indignation. 

on  ^>Z  *^*^"^J»«  of  »o«  of  self-control,"  he  went 
on.  My  dear  Rose,  don't  be  reminiscent  Don't  be 
sentimental!  You  surely  know  me  well  enough  to 
believe  that  I  would  do  anything  in  the  woritf  to  be 
worthy  of  your  confidence  and  trust"  J  » 

His  voice  shook.  He  moved  his  hand  a /if  he 
would  have  touched  her.  but  clenched  it  a^n  on 
the  httle  balustrade. 

"  Dear  Rose."  he  said.  "  for  the  sake  (kf  our  old 
love  and  our  new  friendship,  for  the  sake  of  Ae  past 
as  much  as  the  present,  don't  insult  me  by  wur  fear 
or  pain  me  by  your  distrust  Should  I  speak  toyou 
like  this,  with  absolute  freedom  from  all  restraint. 
If  I  were  not  sure  of  myself-master  of  myself? " 
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??i     ^"*^-    She  did  not  speak. 
After  all,  what  am  I  asking  you  to  do?"  he 
went  on.  with  less  vehemence.  h\m  Itg  you 

imw  and  between  the  lines.    That's  all.    We're 

s^e!;^;:!/"^""'*^"  °"'  °^  *  "^**^^-^'»-  ^oes  &It 
rwnToV""P^"^°"'  ^"^^^'^  It  brings  US 
down  to  common  sense.    When  may  I  come  to  see 

Eugene.''"'*  '^^"'^  ^  ""^"^  ^°"  *°  '°"»^   »'  »»'' 

wJ^^StJisln^Lr^^^^  ^^- 

"YouZfl'^h'*^*'  '^/?'"  ^^  ««id.»PPeaHngly. 

You  shall  choose  all  the  subjects  yourSc    HI 
talk  to  order.    I'll  be  good!" 

Still  she  h^itated.  fidgeting  with  the  handle  of 

stae  ^^     ^''  ^°°"'^  ^^""^^  "»*<*«  her 

*•  I'm  awfully  lonely,  Rose." 

She  looked  at  him  compassionately. 
I  can't  hdp  that,  Eugene." 

"No,  but  you  can  give  me  an  hour,  at  least  of 
ordmary.  happy  home  life.     Why  nol?    lS  ine 

riVLro^;:ct!!::::""°"- '— ^'-chauis 

tod^r  sr.^rf  never  objects  to  anything  I  choose 
to  do!    she  interrupted,  proudly;  "yes.  you  mav 

toirror""'"'"""^"- 1  ^ii  be^e;/;^  ™:j 

hou!^*'  *'*"'^'  *°"*'*''''*'  ^""^  ^"""^  ^«"*  '"to  «»« 
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Eugene  Milrake  walked  away  with  a  light  step, 
but  after  a  few  minutes  his  elation  died  away.  He 
was  suddenly  depressed  and  dissatisfied. 

His  love  for  Rose  Challis  had  never  given  him 
a  really  happy  hour. 

Vividly  as  her  beauty  glowed  in  his  sensuous 
recollection,  haunt  him  as  she  did,  he  was  always 
conscious  of  the  subtle  feeling  of  repulsion  that 
intermingled  with  the  fatal  attraction  they  possessed 
for  each  other. 

He  knew,  in  his  secret  heart,  that  the  road  he 
sought  to  tread — the  old  primrose  way — would  end 
in  bitterness  and  regret ;  but  he  could  not  turn 
aside.  He  was  the  slave  of  his  own  weakness, 
and  mastered  by  the  light  habits  of  an  ill-spent  life. 

Rose,  when  she  shut  the  door  upon  Eugene 
Milrake,  called  to  Solomon,  whom  she  heard  in 
the  distance  talking  to  Oily  'Ooper. 

The  little  boy  ran  to  meet  her.  She  took  his 
hand  and  led  him  up  to  her  room.  Then  she  sat 
down  by  the  window  and  pulled  his  own  little  arm- 
chair beside  her  own. 

"  I  want  you  to  sit  down  here,  Solly,  and  tell  me 
a  story.  I  am  so  tired,  my  darling,"  she  said. 
"  Tell  me  a  long,  long  story, '  once  upon  a  time '" 

"  •  Once  upon  a  time,' "  repeated  Solomon,  and 
straightway  began  his  story. 

Still  holding  one  of  his  hands,  she  stooped  down 
and  laid  her  cheek  against  his  head. 

Twilight  faded  and  the  room  grew  dark. 

The  child  meandered  on,  and  his  mother  held 
his  little  hand  against  her  breast  and  moved  her 
lips,  now  and  again,  to  kiss  his  soft  hair. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

IT  was  Sunday  evening.  The  pearl  stringer  and 
her  friend,  Henry  Rostron,  were  walking 
together  along  the  towing  path  by  the  river 
The  water  was  at  high  tide,  splashed  and  barred 
towards  the  west  with  light  from  the  setting  sun  ; 
dark  and  sombre  in  the  east. 

It  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  eventful  days 
in  Nannie  Mordaunt's  life. 

Sad,  happy,  blessed  day  ! 

They  had  left  Colet  Street  in  the  morning,  and 
Rostron  had  taken  her,  for  the  first  time,  to  his 
chambers  in  the  Adelphi.  It  was  like  an  en- 
chanted palace  to  the  giri ;  a  wondrous  place, 
associated  with  the  life  and  thoughts  of  her 
friend. 

She  had  never  seen  such  a  beautiful  room ;  at 
first  it  struck  her  as  bare  and  cheeriess,  but  after 
a  while  the  rich  colour  of  the  green  walls,  the 
quantity  of  books,  the  few  pictures,  the  old  oak 
panels,  the  glowing  fire  of  pine  cones— everything 
she  saw  gave  her  pleasure  and  a  sense  of  ease. 

She  knew  of  this  room  from  Mr.  Challis,  but  it 
was  the  little  study,  overlooking  the  roofs  towards 
the  Thames,  that  she  longed  to  see,  for  there  hung 
the  portrait  of  Rostron's  wife. 
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Did  he  mean  to  show  it  to  her?  Would  she 
dare  to  ask  him? 

Namiie  was  ahy  and  self-conscious  at  first  in  her 
strange  surroundings,  but  his  kindness  quickly 
restored  her  usual  serenity.  Her  pale  face  was 
flushed  and  her  eyes  shone. 

His  tact  spared  her  nervousness;  she  was  not 
embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  a  servant  at  lunch ; 
the  subjects  he  chose  were  easy  to  understand; 
the  treasures  he  showed  her  each  had  its  little 
story. 

There  was  a  gleaming  cabinet  of  mother-o'-pearl 
in  one  comer  of  the  room.  It  attracted  and  held 
her  admiring  eyes. 

"  Ah  I  You  are  looking  at  my  pretty  box  ?  " 
said  Rostron ;  "  I  might  have  known  that  a  little 
pearl  stringer  would  find  it  out." 

The  cabinet,  shimmering  and  shining  in  its  pale 
iridescence,  was  over  five  feet  in  height,  delicately 
made,  with  silver  fittings. 

Rostron,  after  a  minute's  hesitation,  unfastened 
a  little  key  from  his  watch  chain  and  fitted  it  in 
the  silver  lock. 

"  I  haven't  opened  this  cabinet  for  months  and 
months,  Anie,"  he  said. 

The  door  slid  open,  showing  the  fine  workman- 
ship within ;  there  were  long  shelves,  a  line  of 
pigeon-holes,  and  several  smaller  cabinets,  all  of 
mother-o'-pearl. 

"  The  same  key  fits  every  lock,"  said  Rostron. 
"  The  man  who  made  it  was  a  master  of  his 
craft." 

The  dry,  sweet  scent  of  lavender  came  out  of 
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the  ctWnet,  like  a  wave  of  incense.  One  of  the 
jhelves  wa.  filled  with  small  books,  bound  in 
diffenent  coloured  velvets ;  another,  with  an  odd 
coUection  of  little  toys;  a  third,  with  quaint  scent 
bottles  and  a  set  of  ivory  chessmen ;  there  were 
ftree  or  four  packets  of  old  letters  in  the  pigeon, 
holes ;  the  smaller  cabinets  had  been  used  as  jewel 
casM,  or  to  hold  fans,  gloves,  laces,  and  filmy 
handkerchiefs.  ' 

"This  cabinet  belonged  to  my  late  «rife,"  said 
Sut"        *~"'     "  '*   ""*^"*   ^^^^y   as   she 

Nannie  did  not  speak.  He  took  out  one  of  the 
little  velvet^covered  books,  and  untied  the  faded 
sflk  cord  that  was  fastened  round  it  Nannie  read 
on  the  flyleaf,  as  he  held  it  towards  her,  in  an 
undeveloped  schoolgirl's  hand,  the  words :  «  Evelyn 
to  Harry,"  followed  by  a  date  of  long  ago. 

-She  used  to  bind  these  little  books  for  me  to 
carry  in  my  pocket  when  she  was  quite  a  chiW," 
s^dRosteon.  "They  arc  all  poetry.  This  is  the 
Faerie  Queen';  here  is  Shelley,  and  Keats,  and 
Wordsworth ;  George  Herbert,  Shakespeare's  Son- 
nets ;  aU  the  poets  she  knew  I  read." 

He  put  away  the  Uttle  book  and  took  out  an 
ebony  box,  inlaid  with  gold. 

"This  is  her  ring-box,"  he  said.  « I  gave  it  to 
her  on  her  sixteenth  birthday." 

He  opened  the  lid  and  showed  five  small  rings 
of  little  worth,  carefully  fitted  into  slits  of  white 
velvet 

"These  belonged  to  the  days  of  her  childhood, 
Anie.    She  left  all  her  jewellery  of  value  to  her 
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■ittert  and  friendf.  Look  at  the  iani  and  ivory 
chenroen.  They  irere  her  greatett  treafuret. 
Cheis  was  the  one  game  that  we  both  loved." 

••  Are  thoM  her  toys  ?  "  asked  the  pearl  stringer. 

Rostron  closed  and  locked  the  door  of  the 
caUnet  before  he  answered. 

••  No,  Anie ;  the  toys  belonged  to  our  children. 
My  wife  and  the  two  little  ones  died  in  India,  of 
cholera.  I  left  them  one  Sunday  morning  strong 
and  well,  and  when  I  returned  to  our  home,  four 
days  afterwards,  they  were  all  gone." 

An  exclamation  of  horror  broke  from  Nannie's 
lipa.  Rostron  looked  into  her  eyes,  brimming 
with  tears ;  his  own  were  unspeakably  sad,  weary, 
patient— the  eyes  of  a  man  who  bears  his  cross  and 
hides  his  wounds. 

Then  he  turned  quickly  away.  She  stood  still, 
where  he  had  left  her  by  the  cabinet,  with  her 
hands  clasped  to  her  heart,  utterly  forgetful  of 
self,  all  her  deep  love  merged  in  compassion. 

Rostron,  with  bowed  head,  remained  silent  for 
several  minutes,  looking  down  into  the  fire. 

The  giri  who  watched  him  never  forgol  the 
absolute  and  solemn  silence  that  filled  the  room, 
as  if  the  tender  memories  of  his  past  life  were 
crowding  round  them. 

Then  he  slowly  turned  towards  her,  and  at  his 
movement  the  impression  was  gone.  She  noticed 
again  the  noise  of  the  street  through  the  open 
window;  the  fir  cones  crackled  and  jetted  little 
dancing  flames  of  colour;  a  clock  in  a  distant 
room  struck  the  passing  hour. 

"Forgive  me,  dear  Anie,  for  darkening  your 
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bright  hoUday  with  theM  sad  recoUectiona,"  aaid 

T^' .  "y  y«>  were  not  io  aweet  and  aym- 

pathetic  I  should  never  have  opened  the  cabinet, 

or  spoken  of  the  death  of  my  poor  young  wife." 

Nannie  did  not  answer  him.    She  could  not 
have  controlled  her  tears  if  she  had  spoken.    She 
•at  down  in  the  chair  he  pushed  forward  to  the 
hearth,  her  hands,  still  clasped  tightly  together 
resting  on  her  knees. 

"All   this   happened    so    long    ago,    even  the 
memoiy  is  so  interwoven  with  my  youth  and  work 
In  India,'  he  continued,  "that  I  srem,  at  times, 
to  have  lived  two  entirely  diflferent  lives,  or  rather 
to  have  known  with  extraordinary  intimacy  the 
experiences  and  troubles  of  another  maa    The 
Henry  Rostron  of  those  days  was  as  unlike  the 
Henry  Rostron  of  these— in  temperament,  in  mind, 
in  hope,  m  ideas— as  I  am  physically  unlike  the 
boy  that  I  was  at  twenty." 
« I  wish  I  had  known  you  then,"  said  Nannie,  softly. 
My  dear  girl,  that  would  have  been  impossible." 
he  replied,  in  his  usual  voice  and  manner     "Do 
you  know  that  I  have  just  passed  into  the  second 
half  of  my  century,  and  you— how  old  are  you 
Anie— twenty-two  ?    Twenty-three?"  ' 

"  I  ani  in  my  twenty-ninth  year,  Mr.  Rostron." 
"  So  old  ? "  he  exclaimed,  smiling  at  her.  "  You 
are  at  the  vtry  best  fime  of  all,  according  to  that 
wise  and  delightful  philosopher,  George  du  Maurier 
TwentyH5ight,  he  declares  in  one  of  his  books  is 
the  ideal  age.  Personally,  I  think  all  the  agei  of 
men  and  women  arc  equally  interestin,;  and  im- 
portant, like  the  ages  of  nations." 
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"Thm  why  do  you  always  talk  m  if  yoa  were 
quite  an  old  man  ?  **  lald  Nannie. 

"There  you  ttrike  home,  Anle,"  lakl  Rcetion, 
imiling  again.  **  I  preach,  but  I  do  not  practise. 
I  feel  like  an  old  man— tired  out,  worn  out  It's 
vtry  good  of  you,  Anie,  to  bear  so  patiently  with 
an  old  and  melancholy  man  like  me.  Do  you 
realise  that?  We  have  had  some  very  jolly  days 
together,  haven't  we?  The  poets,  and  the  lovws, 
and  the  writers  of  romance  haven't  got  it  all  their 
own  way.  have  they  ?  We  friends  know  a  few  of 
their  radiant  secrets." 

He  laughed  whimsically,  then  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Aniel  do  you  know  the  time?"  he  asked, 
turning  the  face  for  her  to  see.  <*  Are  we  going 
to  discover  Richmond  Park  this  aitemoon  or  to- 
morrow morning?" 

Nannie  put  on  her  hat  slowly,  standing  in  front 
of  a  circular  mirror  that  framed  In  miniature  the 
room  she  was  to  remember  all  the  rest  of  her  life— 
the  green  and  brown  of  walls  and  ikx>r,  the  shelves 
of  books,  the  bowls  of  flowers,  the  beautifiil  cabinet 
of  mother-o'-pearl. 

She  stood  in  the  narrow  entrance-hall  a  minute, 
while  Rostron  spoke  to  his  servant,  and  glanced 
through  a  half-open  door  Into  the  litUe  study  over- 
looking the  roofs  towards  the  river. 

There,  upon  the  wall,  half  In  shade,  hung  the 
portrait  she  yearned  to  see.  The  vivid  colour  of 
the  dress  and  background  made  it  shine  like  a 
patch  of  marigolds  in  the  dim  light.  It  was  a 
full-length  figure,  straight  and  slim;  the  head, 
with  its  coll  of  dark  hair,  was  turned  to  one  side. 
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STSh^SIT'J^.*  lovely thrct;  inhmMnoM 
tL^A^^  of  tigerJIIIc,  Md  her  goW-em. 

^2^^ti^^!:^if^^^  "~"  *^  brS^  with 

•  Droed  btnd  of  precious  stones. 

Wmant,  certainly  the  most  beloved  of  all  the  great 
Victorian  pdnters,  it  seemed  to  breathe  the  life 

?n  ^;.,^  '  •"**  r"'*^  ^^'K^'"  »"d  daring 
pli^^t        "^^^  ^  *"**  exquisite  in  accom- 

Mgfct,  so  that  the  pearl  stringer  could  not  see  It  well, 
out  she  gained  an  Impression  of  small  features 
accwtuated  by  the  dark  brows  and  great  coil  of 

When  Rostron  joined  ner  he  closed  the  study 
door  without  a  word  of  the  portrait,  and  led  the 
way  downstairs. 

A„"li'^/^'^'*/°"!*  ^"'  ""^^^  ^"  '^*"  "»*«'  dull. 
.k"  r  n  ^t  *"™*"8^  "P  ^^  *■*"  *°  l«>k  at  her  as 
:n:eS!S^"-    """"«'-•'««»— t  more 

as:^  NKSfp,;;:  ^"'^  "*  *°  ^^^"^  ^^"  ^  - 

"Of  course  I  ami  I  have  so  many  things  to 
^ow  you  and  so  much  to  tell  you.     You  won't 

SU?  K.^°"'*  ^'"^  ^"''"^'  "y  <=h"d.  until  you 
introduce  him  to  a  new  one.  That  is  bound  to 
happen  one  day.  and  then-exit  poor  Kalippo  !" 

He  laughed  as  the  door  closed  behind  them,  but 
Nanme  looked  unhappy. 

"  Why  should  I  say  good-bye  to  Kalippo  be- 
cause I  make  a  new  friend,  Mr.  Rostron  ?  » 
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"Because  the  new  friend  will  take  possession 
of  all  your  spare  time.  You'll  find  you  have  so 
much  to  say  to  each  other.  Never  mind,  I'll 
slip  in  for  a  chat  now  and  then,  when  you're 
hard  at  work  peari  stringing,  and  on  the  happy 
day  you  shall  give  me  a  buttonhole  out  of 
your  bouquet  to  console  me  for  the  loss  of  mv 
little  Anie."  ^ 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  happy  day  ?  "  said 
Nannie. 

"When  you  will  appear  in  white  satin  and 
orange  blossoms,  and  we  shall  all  have  our  pockets 
full  of  rice  and  confetti  to  throw  after  you." 

"  I  understand." 

Rostron  noticed  the  faint  blush  that  tinted  her 
face,  and  said  no  more.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had,  by  his  light  words,  inadvertently 
awakened  a  sad  thought,  or  a  lost  hope,  in  the 
gentle  girl. 

They  went  to  Richmond  Park,  and  wandered 
from  the  roads  and  footpaths  into  the  long  grass 
and  wilderness  of  bracken. 

Rostron,  always  a  man  of  moods,  talked  to  her 
gaily  and  intimately  of  his  everyday  life,  the 
interests,  amusements,  opinions  of  a  social  worid 
that  was  strange  and  unknown  to  Nannie  Mor- 
daunt  There  was  some  cynicism  and  scorn  in  his 
word-pictures,  but  more  good-natured  tolerance 
and  amusement. 

He  had  many  acquaintances,  few  friends ;  dis- 
tinguished names  that  Nannie  often  saw  in  the 
newspapers  dropped  familiariy  into  his  talk  now 
and  then,  but  he  seemed  to  stand  mentally  aloof 
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from  the  crowd,  even  while  he  joined  in  its  work. 

of  pleasure  and  pleasurable  works  ^' 

Not  a  little  of  his  loneliness  was  the  result  of 

quickened  by  her  intense  interest  in  everything 
he  d.d  or  said,  that  he  had  deliberately  2v^ 
ev«y  pojsibl.  tie  that  bound  hi™  "the  S 

mi?d'C"^'  '"-  *'  **-"«  a^biti^JIt 

Eray  hour  of  that  day,  the  last  thev  wen,  t„ 
spend   together,   lived    in    the   pearl    s^er^ 

rZ-lt""^"  ""*'"'---«  chanS  or 

Slie  loved,  ever  after,  the  fresh,  chilly  wind  of 
passing  summer,  the  clean  smel  of  mo^d  an^ 
b^ken  and  the  golden-brown  ."nts  of  r.rustltag 

?^' the  Lr  ?!■"""'  ''«'=•'«  of  Richmond 
^ark,  the  soft-eyed  deer,  the  twittering  birds  the 
»hy,  Beet  squirrels,  the  murmur  and  thf  sikna  i^ 
e«h  and  air.  She  loved  the  windtg  rfv"  « 
fl  ctr  o7d";s^°^',""  ""''"«  '»«'»•  *-=  flash  kn" 

d^e:  ira^s^^g'r ::;:  rr-s 

*e.nystery  of  thedark  SZ^tS.-^' 

„l7»"'*  ""'  "'"'"8  ""W  'a»t  for  ever  I" 
«.d  Nanme,  as  they  strolled  along  the  towTng- 
pa*,  theu-  faces  turned  to  vards  the  city.  ^ 

She  spoke  as  frankly  as  a  child,  laying  her  hand 
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upon  Us  arm,  as  if  she  would  entreat  him  to 
linger. 

"How  easy  it  is  to  please  you,  Anie!"  he 
exclaimed,  smiling  down  at  her  upturned,  shadowy 
face. 

••  I  like  to  work,"  she  said,  quickly.  "  I  am  per- 
fectly happy  at  home,  but  here,  and  now,  I  feel 
like  a  different  being.  What  a  difference  your 
friendship  has  made  in  my  life,  Mr.  Rostron.  I 
know  hutv  dull  it  has'  been  for  you,  at  our  house, 
but  you  have  taught  me  so  much—opened  my 
eyes — made  me  think  I  You  see,  I  can't  express 
what  I  mean." 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  turning  her  head  away. 

**  My  dear  little  girl ! "  said  Rostron  affection- 
ately. 

*<  You  have  taken  such  an  interest  in  Perth,  and 
you  were  so  kind  when  I  told  you  of  poor  dad's 
failure,"  Nannie  went  on.  "  You  have  shown  me 
such  curious  sights,  and  given  me  so  many  books. 
My  aunt,  who  is  so  quiet  and  cool  about  every- 
thing, thinks  you  are  a  wonderful  man." 

Rostron  laughed.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  consider  himself  wonderful. 

**l  wish  I  could  have  added  a  little  to  your 
happiness,  as  you  have  added  to  mine,"  said 
Nannie.  "But  what  can  'o?  Nothing!  I'm 
only  a  poor  working  girl." 

"  You  string  pearls,  Anie,"  he  answered.  "  Your 
work  is  typical  of  yourself;  but  the  pearls  I 
speak  of  are  gentle  thoughts,  sweet  words,  generous 
deeds." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Rostron,  I  can't  bear  your  praise ! " 
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-You  must  I  •'  he  said.    «  The  scattered  hours  I 
have  spent  with  you  are  pearls  on  the  thread  of 

"The  scattered  hours  I  have  spent  with  you  are 
pearls  on  the  thread  oflife,"  he  repeated.  "That's 
very  fantastic,  isn't  it.  Anie?  But  it  expr^ses 
^e  quali^.  of  our  affection.  It  is  ..stful  hdpf" 
with  no  disturbing  element.  Perhaps  it  talcL  a 
man  of  my  age  and  sad  experience,  and  a  girl 
of  your  sympathetic  and  sweet  nature,  to  prove  L 
possibility  of  such  a  friendship." 

Nannie  assented  in  a  low  voice.  Her  face  was 
tunied  towards  the  gently  flowing,  darkling  river, 
and  her  thoughts  follo>^ed  its  course  far  from  the 
crowded  banks  and  noise  of  the  city  to  the  quiet 
meadows  and  the  rippling  streams. 

"The  scattered  hours  I  have  spent  with  you  are 
pearls  on  the  thread  of  life." 

His  words  echoed  in  her  brain  like  a  phrase  of 
familiar  music.  She  could  not  forget  them.  She 
saw  the  gleam  and  the  shimmer  of  pearis-symbols 
of  purity  and  beauty-slipping  together  on  a  silver 
thread,  and  she  knew  they  were  symbols  of  the 
scattered  hoars. 

Rostron  took  her  home  to  Colet  Street   He  was 
gay  at  their  parting. 

..  i" '  ^,'"  ^.**  ^°"  *^*'"  *"  *  ^«^  weeks,"  he  said, 
i^  am  leaving  London  to-morrow  morning  " 

r  t""^  ^°"  ^°*"^  *^^°*^  *ga'n  ?  "  she  asked. 
No  such  good  fortune  ! "  he  answered.    "  I  am 
going  to  motor  to  Cornwall  witii   my  brother 
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Take  care  of  yourself,  small  person,  and  don't 
forget  me." 

His  thin,  sensitive  hand  held  hers — she  would 
have  known  its  touch  from  all  others  in  the 
world— and  she  looked  into  his  kind  eyes  for  a 
minute,  then  he  turned  away  from  the  door,  and 
Nuinie  was  alone. 


'i 


CHAPTER  XXII 

NANNIE  MORDAUNT.  after  her  part- 
ing  with    Rostron,  would    gladly  have 

hnf  fK..  ^°"*,  *°  ^  *'"**'"**^  *»^  *»«'  o«^n  room, 
but  that  was  impossible.     Perth  and  his  partnei^ 

t^j^ircT^^^'^*"^"^-^-^--'"^^^^ 

Her  fadier's  smile  of  welcome  was  a  compcn- 
sation.  She  sat  down  beside  him.  Profc^r 
Mordaunt  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  sh^k 

of  t^     k',''"1.^'  '^^•'^  '"^'^  ^^^""•'^n  than 
of  yore    while   h.s    protruding   eyes   and    wiry 

w     DM^  T""^"^  '°  '^^^  S«)wn  bigger. 

Mr.  Pill  Tee,  as  usual,  was  in  overwhelmingly 
good  spirits.  Belle,  the  hideous  bulldog,  grS 
Nanme  with  lumbering  affection.  pJnwlTct 
cleared  at  her  entrance-he  was  in  one  of  his 

I  saw  your  little  friend  with  the  dark  hair  this 


was 


'  ;r •••*•••"  wiiu  uic  aarK  nair 

1^  rT";  ^*"'"  !*^^  ^"^'  *^*^'-  *  ^»»"«  5  "  she  was 
L  ml^*         *  ""'^*'  ^'^  *''*^'  ^^*^  "'^^  kiddy  and 

you  mean  Mrs.  Challis,  Pill  ?  "  asked  the 


a  man 
"Do 

pearl  stringer, 
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•Thafs  right,  the  lovely  Rose,"  said  Pill. 
"Hain't  she  got  a  pair  of  eyes  I  By  Jove!  a 
feller  could  drop  into  'em  and  be  drowned. 
Shouldn't  mind  it  myself.  She  always  reminds 
me  of  a  little  giri  I  knew  who  did  a  trapeze  act" 
Pill  stopped  for  a  second  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a 
loud  sigh  to  the  memory  of  his  first  love,  and  then 
resumed  in  a  cheerful  voice:  "This  little  giri  had 
the  most  amazing  eyelashes— long,  black,  and 
curiy.  A  feller  got  tangled  up  in  'em  and  couldn't 
escape.  One  night  we  had  a  bit  of  a  row  over 
a  chap  in  the  Strong  Man  line.  There  was  an 
all-round  shindy,  and  we  parted  for  ever." 

He  paused  again  to  sigh  and  thump  his  chest 

"Is  that  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  young 
woman  with  the  wonderful  eyelashes?"  asked 
Perth  irritably. 

••  No,  my  boy,  it  isn't,  not  by  e  long  shot,"  said 
PilL  «  A  few  months  afterwards  I  met  the  Strong 
Man  again,  and  we  made  up  ,,■  >  "arrel.  She 
had  given  him  the  chuck,  in    .  ,  for  a  tank 

artiste.    They're  always  in  tl  you  know 

(that^  a  joke,  Nan  I).  But  tht  ....ong  Man  had 
had  his  revenge.  He  wasn't  like  me.  I  can't  be 
angry  with  a  giri.  He  had  sneaked  into  her 
dressing-room  one  night,  when  she  wasn't  there,  and 
stolen  her  eyelashes— a  whole  box  of  'em  I  It  was  a 
shabby  trick.     I  couldn't  treat  a  woman  like  that ! " 

When  Pill  had  recovered  from  his  indignation 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Strong  Man,  Nannie  ques- 
tioned him  farther  about  her  friend. 

"  Did  you  say  that  Solomon,  the  little  boy.  was 
with  Mrs.  Challis?" 


an7Slu!;^  i"*^^  ^^*P'    ««  '^cognised  me 
and  Belle  directly  we  came  along.    They  were 

Jetting  under  the  tree,.    Mrs.  Chilis  m'^^^ 
We  ha?!  TT^J-  ^i'"*'**-     Good-lookin'  ch^ 

fovS  is  Jn  ^^"  "'•  "^'^  ^  ^°"»«  'o  think 
t  over,  that  two  was  company  and  three  was  nnnm 

leaving  out  Belle  and  the  kid.     I   Wi™  Z' 

wanted  to  get  rid  of  mel  "  ^ 

Perth  gave  a  disagreeable  laugh. 

"  No  doubt  Mrs.  Challis  and  Milrake  could  have 
got^  on  very  well  without  you,  my  dear  PiU.-  he 

Nannie  looked  at  her  brother  curiously.  What 
did  he  mean?  She  suddenly  remembered  the 
cvenmg  m  the  Cancan  Restaurant,  when  she  had 
seen  Rose  and  Milrake  together,  and  her  own 
peculiar  sensation  of  distrust  and  anxiety 

She  rose  as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  and  made 
an  excuse  to  leave  the  room. 

She  felt  that  it  was  unreasonable  and  absurd, 
but  the  light  words  of  Perth  had  revived  her  half- 
forgotten  feeling  of  the  night  at  the  Cancan.    She 
ran  upstairs  to  the  workroom  behind  the  shop 
where  the  silent  aunt  was  reading. 

J'r^^V"  ^'^  f!!*""'^'  *=^°''"S  *«  door  behind 
her,    I  know  you'll  think  it's  very  silly,  after  I've 

Slis°'''  *"  ^^^'  *""'   ^'"^  ^^''"^  *°  '**    ^""^ 
"  Isn't  it  rather  late,  dearie? "  asked  Miss  Grey. 

carefully  marking  the  place  in  her  book  with  a 

Slip  of  paper  before  she  answered. 
"  It's  only  half-past  nine."  said  Nannie.   « I  shaU 
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gat  thtre  by  ten  o'clock.  Indeed,  dear  annt, 
indeed  I  must  go  I  I  wish  you'd  tell  dad  and 
mother.  I  know  they'll  think  I'm  ridiculous,  but 
they  wouldn't  understand,  even  if  I  tried  to  explain, 
that  I  am  impelled  to  go." 

"  Very  well,  Nannie  I  Do  as  you  like,  my  dear," 
•aid  the  quiet  aunt,  and  she  opened  her  book  to 
go  on  reading. 

As  the  girl  went  out  of  the  house  into  the  quiet 
street,  where  she  had  so  recently  parted  from 
Henry  Rostron,  she  seemed  to  hear  his  voice : 

••  The  scattered  hours  I  have  spent  with  you  are 
pearls  on  the  thread  of  life." 

The  wind  had  dropped.  It  was  a  quiet,  moon- 
lit night. 

Definite  and  determined  as  Nannie  proved  her- 
self to  be  in  the  time  that  followed,  she  could  have 
given  no  serious  reason  for  her  flight  to  R«>se.  She 
was  influenced  by  no  baae  suspicion  of  her  friend, 
or  even  of  Euprene  Milrake.  Her  instinc*  was 
quicker  than  he*  nind,  and  she  obeyed  '  in- 
stinct 

There  were  lights  in  the  house  at  Bayswater. 
The  blinds  of  the  dining-room  were  pulled  down, 
but  she  saw  the  shadow  of  a  woman's  figure 
moving  backwards  and  forwards,  with  different 
objects  in  the  hands.  It  was  Oily  'Ooper,  no 
doubt,  carrying  away  the  supper  dishes. 

Nannie  knew  that  Rose  usually  sat  in  her  owr 

little  sewing-room  when   Mr.  ChalUs  was  not  at 

home;  it  was  a  mere  slip  of  a  room,  with  one 

small  window  overlooking  the  garden. 

The  pearl  stringer  often  made  her  way  down 
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her  frfcnd  to  .h.  .id.  ^J.     u^JT  I"!"""""" 
and  ask  for  her  ''°"'  ^^oo"* 

1»  th.  window.    MoonlightTcSS^  .t"  '  "?*" 
with  its  patcho  of  vmTLa^  ?'  «^«"- 

h.Jlyhoc.^.nd  n^dCd.hTfal'"'"'  "•"•^  »^' 

Nannie  found,  u  tlie  drew  nearer   .1...   .•. 
curtain,  were  not  drawn  towtH     S^'  *f'   *• 

l"to.I,e™on,,«n«enJ™«Xt;i,wri'"r"' 
She  only  intended  to  mu«  f^  r^"""'*"* 

h«.d  w„  ..ready  outftrS  t  Up '""7 ST 
P»n»-when  the  picture  that  .he  ,aw  wS  l^ 
frame  of  the  window  made  her  v^^  ,  "  *' 

.urprired  into  ^ninesTutbl"   o  2^^"™  r"'^' 
Ro«  and  Eugene  Milreke  w°4^«„"       ": 

^«.  upon  the  ^unT:^«,  i^'o^et™  d^rl^ 

t^t'hTwitVatw-"-"'---^^^ 
■ng  upon  the  agony  of  bi^u,  orteair  X 
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feature  wet  drawn  and  tense,  the  lipe  open  and 
colourless,  the  beautiful  eyes  staring,  the  ibrdiead 
lined  and  haggard,  the  cheeks  hollowed  as  if  with 
age. 

It  was  like  a  mask  of  Rose  Challis's  face ;  all 
the  beauty  wiped  out ;  the  spirit  looking  inward 
upon  itself,  and  appalled  by  what  it  saw. 

Naiinie  heard  the  voice  of  Eugene,  for  the  lower 
window  was  open  a  few  inches,  but  not  the  words 
he  spoke.  His  voice  was  deep  and  eainest  with 
suppressed  passion— pleading,  eloquent,  assertive, 
wretched— the  voice  of  a  man  who  is  recklessly 
sweeping  away  every  barrier  of  secrecy  and  re- 
serve between  himself  and  his  desire. 

Suddenly  he  drew  her  nearer,  by  sheer  force, 
and  at  the  same  instant  her  face  changed.  The 
mask  was  broken  into  quivering  lines,  and  the 
quick  blood  leapt  in  her  veins.  She  rose  to  her 
feet,  and  dragged  away  her  hands— for  a  second 
he  held  them  as  she  struggled  fiercely — and  then 
she  threw  out  her  arms  with  a  wild,  free  gesture, 
as  if  she  had  literally  torn  herself  out  of  his 
embrace. 

She  struck  the  table  with  her  clenched  right 
hand,  a  blow  that  made  her  shake  from  head  to 
foot,  and  poured  out  a  torrent  of  words. 

Eugene  Milrake  was  cowed  by  the  fury  of  the 
woman.  He  shrank  away;  she  had  lost,  for  the 
minute,  all  the  attraction  that  alone  held  him. 

He  was  mean  and  cringing  and  afraid,  hot  and 
cold  in  a  breath,  and  looked  like  a  man  under  the 
lash,  raging  and  impotent,  helpless  and  degraded. 

Nannie  Mordaunt  hung  upon  the  scene.    It  had 
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Then  the  pearl   .tringer   crept  S^^'to   *h. 

She  Ibtened  to  the  broken  voice. 
"Sydney  I    Sydney  I" 

tJ^-.T^  •«»!«  RoK  Chain,  murmured  h, 

mind     Her  expre«ion  was  eagerTnd  reXte 

-ngCT  a,.d  ku^d  tlie  gi.«  as  tenderly  a.  X 

and  hu^'S"!;"^  R«e-,  cheek;  then  Jhe  ,"  n^ 

?1w   v""^  down  the  narrow  passage  at  tl^e  ,M,' 

of^  house,  out  into  the  road'and  fome  to  C^to 

inX  iJSc. ^°'''  "f*^  *«  «'■•"'  °f  Nannie's  key 
light'nST^  *'  ^■"■'  "•"'"'  '"'™«  -^A  • 
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"Aunt I"  exclaimed  Nannie,  throwing  herself 
into  a  chair,  ••  I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret  I  want 
you  to  help  me." 

"Wait  a  minute,  dearie,"  interrupted  Miss  Grey, 
her  finger  on  the  line  she  was  reading. 

Nannie  waited  patiently  until  her  aunt  had 
finished  the  book,  and  laid  it  down  upon  the  table 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  regret. 

•♦  I  am  going  on  a  journey,  aunt,"  said  the  pearl 
stringer.  « It  is  rather  a  long  journey,  so  I  must 
ask  you  to  lend  me  a  little  ready  money.  I'll  pay 
you  back  next  week." 

The  silent  aunt  expressed  no  surprise,  beyond 
raising  her  eyebrows  and  making  a  little,  clicking 
sound  with  her  tongue. 

"  I  don't  want  to  tell  you  where  I  am  going," 
Nannie  continued,  "but  you  know  I  can  take 
care  of  myself,  and  I  shall  only  miss  a  day's 
work." 

"Are  you  starting  to-night,  my  dear?"  asked 
Miss  Grey,  glancing  at  the  clock. 

"No,  aunt  I"  said  Nannie,  with  a  smile.  "It's 
past  eleven  o'clock.  I'll  be  off  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  I  shall  tell  mother  and  dad  I'm  eoine 
to  see  Bertha."  ^ 

Bertha  was  a  friend  of  Nannie's,  living  at 
Brighton,  to  whom  she  occasionally  paid  a  short 
visit. 

"  I  hope  you're  not  doing  anything  rash.  Nan  ? " 
said  her  aunt,  after  a  period  of  reflection. 
"  No  I    I  feel  that  I  am  doing  right." 
"You're  unaccustomed  to  travelling  alone,"  said 
Miss  Grey,  anxiously. 
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«.e  truth  of  a  prZ^'^,^  »"  BO,ngtop„ve 
where  fools  fear  ,„  tread!^  ^^  '  ""^  '" 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

ROSE  CHALLIS,  on  the  following  day, 
did  not  rise  until  the  morning  was  far 
advanced. 
She  had  slept  badly ;  her  head  and  eyes  ached  ; 
she  was  weary  and  languid. 

She  called  Solomon  into  the  room  when  Oily 
brought  her  breakfast  The  little  boy  appeared 
with  his  paints  and  drawing-book.  His  companion- 
ship was  very  restful.  Rose,  lying  back  on  her 
pillows,  with  her  dark  hair  in  a  thick  plait  over  her 
shoulder,  looked  like  a  child  herself,  a  little  giri, 
singularly  young  and  appealing. 

"  You  love  your  daddy  better  than  you  love  me 
don't  you,  Old  Sol  ? "  she  said,  wistfully,  watching 
him  at  work. 

"  I  love  you  both,"  he  answered.  "  I  don't  love 
one  of  you  more'n  another  of  you.  An'  I  love 
Oily,  an'  Mr.  Jollson,  an'  Bumble,  an'  my  Nannie 

Mordaunt,  an' " 

"You  talk  and  play  with  daddy  much  more 
often  than  you  talk  and  play  with  me,"  she 
interrupted. 

Solomon,  perhaps  because  he  could  not  deny  it, 
preferred  not  to  answer.  He  glanced  at  his 
mother's  breakfast  tray  and  changed  the  subject  by 
quoting  Oily : 
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the  blunt  U.u"a«,'^:!!"/  "?"  *^""'^'  « 
thick  hair  thr  «,™'  r   3^     1  *■'""">  "»  bright, 

like  and  unlike  her  serious  Old  Soh  ^    ^' 

"As  cowslip  unto  oxlip  is, 
So  seems  she  to  the  boy." 

daunt  """^"^  *■"  *■"  °'''  ""<•■  Nannie  Mor- 

;^^  to  He'TSSSe^o-S'^';: 
I««.ng  a«ray  of  physical  languor.  '^'' 

amus:dX'The'!S!«r'';*""'"'°"«-''''™Wng. 
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There  wai  no  sentimentAlity  or  morbid  self- 
analysis  in  her  grave,  searching  thoughts. 

She  knew  that  :n  the  judgment  of  the  world 
she  would  stand  acquitted— a  woman  who  was  true 
to  her  husband,  unswervingly  true  in  deeds.  In 
words?  In  thought?  Ah  I  There  was  the  bitter, 
deep  stab  of  remorse ;  the  bitter,  deep— but  healing 
— stab  of  repentance. 

Rose  found  Miss  Grey  workinki:  alone,  in  the 
room  behind  the  shop  in  Colet  Street.  She  was 
very  uncommunicative,  as  usual.  Nannie  had  gone 
to  Brighton.  She  would  probably  return  in  a 
couple  of  days,  perhaps  much  sooner.  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Mordaunt  had  much  more  to  say,  but 
to  little  purpose.  It  was  unlike  Nannie  to  leave 
home  so  suddenly. 

The  Professor  was  inclined  to  think  she  intended 
following  the  example  of  her  brother,  and  would  be 
next  heard  of  as  a  member  of  the  Tee  Family  or 
some  other  troup,  but  Mrs.  Mordaunt  laughed  at 
the  idea,  and  the  silent  aunt  shook  her  head 
decisively. 

"  Nan  will  keep  to  •  the  stringing,' "  she  said.  "  I 
kept  to  •  the  stringing '  myself    I  know  I " 

Rose  ChalHs  was  very  disappointed.  She  had 
had  no  intention  of  confiding  in  Nannie,  but  she 
felt  that  the  sound  of  her  friend's  voice  and  the 
touch  of  her  hands  would  have  soothed  and 
consoled. 

She  returned  to  Bayswater  in  a  restless,  irritable 
mood. 

The  dread  of  Eugene,  exaggerated  out  of  all 
proportion    in    the    reaction    from    the    stormy 
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|newondered  at  her  own  courage  in  going  to  Colet 
i^vLlrr'"'^  '^'  taught  her  that  It 

wit?  SoT*  ^°'  ^"'"  *^'*'"  ''^^  '^^y  ^J'nner  shared 
"1'°!°"^"'  to  repeat  an  order  given   in   the 

Ju?l^^'^  '  '^°"''  "^^^^  *°  ^«^   Mr.  Milrake  if  he 

^M^hope  I  do.  ma'am,"  repHed   Oily,  slightly 

"I  shouldn't  be  so  emphatic  if  you  had  obeyed 
me  yesterday."  said  Rose;  "but  I  told  you  I  wis 
m1  M?r°  ^">'^°^>''«^ept  Mrs.  Chains  and 
MHrnW-  "''  '"'  '''"  ^°"  ^^'"•"^d  Mr. 
^JHe  declared  you  expected  him!"  exclaimed 
Rose  laughed  to  hide  her  anger 

him'^anH  tT  """"''P'^'  ^"y-  ^  ^»*^  "°t  expect 
Jum,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him.  I  want  to  be 
alone  with  Solomon." 

ournM*^^.."?^"^"'*  ^'^^^   ^"«^  <^°'"Pany  than 

tS  hn    '  \f  ^f '"'^  ^">''  ^^  ^'^^  '  '^'  S.e  room 

as  it  did  th!^  t "'""'  '"™^^  ^°  ^        ^"<J  J-nely 
as  It  dd  that  afternoon.     She  talkcu  for  half  an 

tohJs""'^:^":'^"''^  friend  who  was  attending 
to  h^  work  but  he  was  garrulous  and  argument! 

uer  with  httle  compliments  and  puns. 
i>he  tried  to  read,  only  to  throw  the  book  aside  ; 
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playing  the  piano  gave  her  a  happy  hour,  but  she 

could  not  sew. 
At  night,  after  Solomon  had  gone  to  bed,  she 

paced  up  and  down  the  drawing-room,  heedless  of 

the  passing  of  time,  trying  to  recall  all  the  trifling 

inadents,  apparently  purposeless  words,  which  had 

led  to  her  last  interview  with  Eugene  Milrake, 

ending  in  his  violent  dismissal. 
If  it  were  possible  to  tell  her  husband— but  she 

could  never  tell  him— what  would  he  say  to  her? 

What  would  he  do? 

She  realised,  for  the  first  Ume  in  her  life,  how 
terrible  it  would  be  to  fear  him.  She  thought  of 
his  physical  strength— the  squarely  made,  firm 
hands,  the  roll  of  the  muscles  in  his  powerful  arms 
—and  her  own  feeling  of  utter  helplessness  if  ever 
she  dared  him,  in  jest,  to  hold  her  prisoner. 
The  hour  grew  late. 

The  street  and  the  house  were  absolutely  silent 
All  the  sounds  that  she  heard  were  her  own  light 
f-otsteps.  She  was  in  the  back  room,  staring  out 
«to  the  garden,  when  the  whiri  and  jar  of  a  taxi 
stopping  in  front  of  the  house,  made  her  start  and 
hsten. 

She  did  not  doubt,  in  her  sudden  and  un- 
reasonable agitation,  that  it  was  Eugene  Mil- 
rake.  Running  out  of  the  room,  she  hung  over 
the  banisters,  ashamed  to  repeat  her  order  to 
OUy,  but  determined  not  to  let  him  cross  the 
threshold. 

Oily  was  aU-eady  in  the  hall.  She  heard  the 
door  opened,  and  the  girl  give  an  exclamation  of 
surprise 
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■hake  hand,  w!S.  o'^.td  puToff  k"'  T  ""» 
,1,,^^^^^  'y.  ana  pull  off  his  hat  and 

to  n,«  h^  '^^   "' '    '»  "Claimed,  and  started 

Oily  carried  away  his  bair     »„„ 
caught  him  on  the  Lllanl„„    T^    «  ''°'™  ""■• 
into  hi,  arm,.     All  her  mtet   f  ""''"'6  ^er^lf 
fear,,  were  forgotten  in  h^oM'  '"' '""""'■  ">«' 
of  safety.  pea«,  joy!  ^*"''  »'*-«"« 

How'^'thTSiy"^  '""'    '"^  '"  ««  -e.  d,, 

.po't:  ft  rrtbrt  r-'^^'r'"'  - 

loolcing  «,u„d  the  room  a,  "L  L""  '^  °' 
b.fo«.  everything  he  s^id  a  j^M 'j^'t  ^i! 
happmeM  and  pain.  ''^'  """» 

a,k.^'"'..1'''  *"""  °°""  ''°"«  «>  suddenly?"  ,he 
-ked.  _    u   your  uncle  better?    What^doe, '^ 

^« When   did   you    make    up  ,our    mind    ,o 

"  At  mid-day." 
"Sydney  I  »• 
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She  leaned  her  head  against  his  shoulder  and 
closed  her  tycs.  It  was  so  I.,  xpressibly  restful  to 
feel  his  arm  around  hereto  know  that  he  was 
there  I  She  would  never  tell  him  of  her  struggle 
with  Eugene  Milrake.  It  would  be  cruel,  hateful, 
to  shake  his  blind  confidence  and  shadow  his  placid 
life  with  the  knowledge  of  her  weakness  and  his 
friend's  treachery. 

After  a  while  she  raised  her  eyes  to  hi&  He 
was  looking  down  at  her  very  sadly. 

"  I  have  some  bad  news  for  you,  my  dear,"  he 
said  ;  ♦'it  has  pained  me  very  much—very  much. 
Rose.- 

Her  thoughts  flew  to  Eugene  Milrake. 

"Does  it  concern  Eugene?"  she  said,  so  softly 
that  he  had  to  stoop  his  head  to  hear  the  words. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  in  a  quiet  voice ;  ••  no,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Milrake.  It  concerns  Henry 
Rostron.    My  dear,  Henry  Rostron  is  dead." 

Rose  gave  an  exclamation  of  horror  and 
surprise. 

"  He  was  killed  in  a  motor  smash,"  Challis  went 
on.  *•  I  saw  it  on  the  bills  of  an  evening  paper  at 
the  railway  station.  It  happened  in  Somerset, 
somewhere  near  Bath.  The  chauffeur  seems  to 
have  lost  control,  going  down  a  steep  hill,  and  the 
car  dashed  into  a  stone  wall  and  overturned. 
Our  friend,  his  brother,  and  the  driver  were  the 
only  people  in  the  accident.  Sir  John  Rostron 
was  cut  and  bruised  and  the  man  had  his  arm 
broken,  but  Henry  Rostron  was  pinned  under  the 
car,  and  died  before  they  could  get  him  to  a 
hospital." 
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Ro«e  hardly  listened  to  such  detaili  as  Challli 
eouW  give  her.    Her  heart  was  aching  fo"  N.„„te 

^^aJ^T'  w  '^'^'   ^*""^* '     P°o^    little    i3 

rS    "t"^^:?»^o"«'"»uchadearfri«S. 
Kosc  did  not  know  how  dear. 

.SX  ^°'  ^^'  ?**  companion,  intense  gratitude 
and  happiness  for  herself-such  emotion  swept 
S;  t"  **  ***'^"'  ""^  ^^'  self-control.  "^ 

.K.  K*^"* ."^^"^  *'^°'^'  ^"''Jy  and  helplessly 
she  broke  into  a  storm  of  tears  and  sought  th^ 
shelter  oi  her  husband's  arms.  ^ 


1  ] 


with 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

'HE  scattered  hours  I  have  spent 
you  are  pearls  on  the  thread  of  Hfe." 
Nannie  Mordaunt  heard  these  words, 
echoed  in  her  heart,  in  the  stillness  of  the  lone 
dark  night  She  heard  them  in  the  grey  daw  J. 
She  fell  asleep  as  the  sky  was  turning  red,  over 
the  crowded  roofs  of  this  city  of  tragedy  and  of 
woe,  and  she  dreamed  of  Henry  Rostron. 

She  dreamed  vividly  of  Henry  Rostron.  He  did 
not  speak  to  her  or  seem  to  see  her,  although  she 
stood  very  close  to  him,  but  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
waving  corn-Nannie  thought  they  were  in  a  corn- 
field—where it  dipped  and  swayed  under  the  soft 
breeze. 

Quantities  of  poppies  and  cornflowers  edged  the 
wide  field ;  skylarks  were  singing,  unseen,  in  the 
pale  sky ;  there  was  a  narrow  path,  leading  to  a 
wood  of  slender  pines,  where  Rostron  walked.  He 
looked  very  happy,  and  bright,  and  well,  as  she  had 
rarely  seen  him  look,  and  he  held  a  tuft  of  white 
flowers,  traveller's  joy,  between  his  fingers. 

Nannie  awakened  slowly,  as  if  she  were  reluctant 
to  return  to  consciousness.  Her  head  was  pillowed 
on  her  folded  arms.  She  was  stretched  at  full 
length  on  her  narrow  bed.     She  had  only  slept 

#94 
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fc^or  three  hour.,  but  felt  r.ft«hed   and 

Henry  Ro«tron  was  dead.  It  was  so  ah>an<T»  -« 
Inexplicable;  It  had  shocked  her rteTrib^^Tthl 
prcjjiou.  night,  that  she  could  not  fully  r^"  Z 

She  repeated  the  words,  under  her  breath,  anin 
•nd  again ;  sat  up  and  looked  at  the  news^^ji" 

11;  I?^'  !"**  '""«**  °"  t*»«  ««J  of  her  window 
thinking  of  their  last  day  together. 

-  The  scattered  hou  s  I  have  sp^t  with  vou  ar« 

pearls  on  the  thread  of  life."  ^       "^ 

How  grateful  Nannie  would  have  been  to  lie  in 

hrur^p"".'"*";"^  *"^  *'°"«'  ^o'  -v«^l  quiet 
hours.    Perhaps  she  might  have  been  able  to  sleLp 

again  ;  perhaps  to  dream  of  the  waving  corn-fiehd^ 

^Id  oA'"'  '"^  '"°*'*'  ^°  downstairs  and  Se* 
sound  of  her  aunt,  sweeping 

ord^^from  JT'^^"^.  ■*^*'  ^"''•^'  '"I^-*"' 
2ni  K^  ?  *  **'^  '''^P  •"  Piccadilly,  had  to  be 
fin^hed  and  sent  home  as  quickly  as  i^sible.  Sh^ 
had  found  her  aunt,  on  returning  from  her  journey 
on  the  previous  night,  hard  at  work.  ^ 

Mr      and     Mrs.    Mordaunt    looked    at    their 
daughter  curiously,  as  they  sat  at  the  break?^ 
table.    She  spoke  and  looked  as  usual.     Thev 
«>nsoled  themselves  with  the  thought  that  mT 
Ro-tron.  for  all  his  kindness,  was  onlJVstl^r 
It  was  not  as  if  Nannie  had  lost  oe  ofw'li 
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lationt,  they  argued,  or  a  man  whom'she  hoped  to 
marry. 

It  was  a  relief  when  she  went  upstairs  to  the 
workroom,  for  they  were  eager  to  discuss  all  the 
details  of  the  accident,  recorded  in  the  morning 
paper. 

When  Miss  Grey  joined  her  niece,  taking  her 
accustomed  place  at  the  side  of  the  tabl#»,  she 
glanced  furtively  at  Nannie.  The  girl  looked  tired, 
but  quite  calm  and  self-contained. 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  take  a  day's  holiday,  after 
your  journey,  dearie  ?  "  asked  the  silent  aunt. 

Nannie  looked  at  her  abstractedly.  Then  shook 
her  head. 

**  No,  dear  aunt.    I  am     Jte  able  to  work.    I 
would  rather  work." 
There  v   i  another  long  silence. 
"  I  thought  everything  would  remind  you,  sitting 
here,  of  Mr.  Rostron,"  said  Miss  Grey,  gently. 

Nannie  held  her  delicate  needle  poised  for  a 
minute,  with  half  a  dozen  small  pearls  upon  it. 

••  It  doesn't  make  any  difference,  aunt.  I  should 
be  thinking  of  him,  just  the  same,  if  I  went  away 
from  the  workroom." 

She  let  the  pearls  slip  from  the  needle  to  the 
silk,  then  she  spoke  again. 

•'  It  is  so  strange,  aunt  I  //  is  so  Strang*.  He 
will  never  be  here  again— never,  never  I  I  keep  on 
expecting  to  hear  him  at  the  door.  Where  is  he, 
aunt  ?  Is  he  near  me  ?  I  feel  as  if  he  were  quite 
near  me." 

She  turned  her  face  towards  the  empty  chair, 
where  Rostron  used  to  sit,  and  suddenly  stooped 
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daii«  and  Wd  »!«•  fcce  upon  It!  •,«.    Thwewere 
no  teara  in  her  eyet.    After  a  Uttle  while  the 

JJ^JJJ^*®       '**'"*'  ^'*'°"'  '"**  '*'•"*  ^  ^* 

*  ilii  ^'r!°  rt^nger  the  said  once  more.  ''We 
tUked  of  death  he  and  ?,  but  I  never  reali^d  what 
t  mMnt.    It  if  the  lonelineM,  auntt     It  if  the 
tong,  long  yearf  I  may  have  to  wait——" 

Nanni^f  fingerf.  The  girl  put  down  the  skein  5 
•ilk  and  fcissors  .he  waa  holding,  and  claaped  her 
handf  over  her  face,  but  still  she  did  not  cryT 

*^.,  iT^L^!"*"  r  ^'^^  "**'  "^"^"^  Shall  I 
Sr>  n  \^  *!'i  **'"  how  my  heart  ached  for 
him  ?  Once  he  said,  but  he  was  only  joking,  that 
we  should  go  on  living  our  old  life,  in  imagination, 
for  a  thousand  years."  ' 

A  smile,  more  sad  than  tears,  passed  over  her 
ftcfc  She  seemjd  to  hear  the  whimsical  voice  of 
Koftron.    She  see-ned  to  see  him. 

.J!  'i  ^u?^  ^  ^''^  ™y  ***'^'  *""^'"  »h«  continued, 
shnply ;  "I  try  to  say.  •  Thy  will  be  done.'  but  it  is 
so  hard.    Oh,  God  I    It  is  so  hard  I" 

Later  in  the  day,  when  they  were  again  at  the 
-ork  table,  Nannie  talked  of  the  days  they  had 
passed  together,  she  and  Rostron.  recalling  his 
words,  his  gestures,  his  changeable  moods ;  she  had 
forgotten  nothing;  she  described  him  minutely, 
all  the  familiar,  characteristic  points  of  his  in- 
dividuality. 

RMe  Challis  went  to  see  her  in  the  evening,  but 

tL  u?  ii  °'  !""*•  ^^^  ""^*  *°  «y  to  each  other. 
They  kissed  and  parted  very  soon 
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Nannie  did  not  dream  that  night  She  slept  the 
heavy,  blank  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

On  the  second  morning  after  her  return  she  rose 
early.  Miss  Grey  found  her  in  the  workroom 
before  breakfiut,  poring  over  the  newspaper. 

"  They  are  going  to  bury  Mr.  Rostron  this  after- 
noon," said  Nannie.  ••  They  have  brought  him  to 
his  brother's  house  in  Mayfair.* 

"  Well,  well,  dearie ! "  said  the  quiet  aunt 

The  girl  folded  the  newspaper  neatly,  and  laid  it 
on  the  table.  She  sat  still  for  several  minutes, 
while  Miss  Grey  dusted  and  arranged  the  room. 

•'  Aunt  I "  she  exclaimed,  with  sudden  determi- 
nation, « I  must  see  him.  I  can't  believe,  even 
now,  that  he  is  dead.  I  shall  never  believe  it 
unless  I  see  him." 

"  My  dear  Nan,  it  is  impossible." 

Nannie  took  no  notice  of  Miss  Grey's  protest 
As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  she  dressed  herself, 
very  carefully,  in  a  white  silk  blouse  and  grey 
skirt  Rostron  had  always  disliked  black.  Her 
coat  was  also  grey,  and  she  wore  a  plain  straw  hat 
She  looked  more  like  a  humble  bride  than  a 
woman  who  mourned. 

She  had  often  been  to  Lady  Rostron's  house,  to 
string  pearls.  It  was  there  she  had  first  met 
Henry  Rostron. 

It  was  not  until  she  reached  the  end  of  her 
short  journey,  and  her  hand  was  on  the  bell,  that 
Nannie  realised  the  boldness  of  the  thing  that  she 
meant  to  do.  It  was  such  a  big  house,  with  its 
drawn  blinds,  so  grand,  gloomy,  and  formidable. 

She  had  never  felt  nervous,  or  even  very  shy, 
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T^i^:  ^  *"  ""''  '""^^  ^^^  »he  went  thc« 
on   business.     But   on   this   occasion   she   ml 

shaking  from  head  to  foot. 

sta^T.  K*"*  "*'^"!  °P*"*^  **»*^  e^^^t  door  he 

T  J\"*"  ^*'"'  *  *^'''  ^»'  courteous  answer 

dYd^nS'rr""'''^*""*^"^--  N-nJ; 
unwrflh  °  y^^°  ^°  *^^y-  "^'-  ladyship  was 
th^  '       ^'^'*'?'  *"^'  ^~PP'"ff  Ws  voice,  told  hS 

Su- Johns  brother  was  to  take  place  in  the  after- 

"  I  really  wish  to  see  Lady  Rostron.    I  must  see 

LI  "  Ty^^yortantl-said  Nannie  Mordaunt 

of  Z'^  ^"^  u''  ™'""^^'  *"^  '^-  l-«t  words 

^1   anTleTh^''.''^^"''  '^^  '°  ^"  «"'«"« 
nail,  and  left  her  alone  in  a  wide  alcove  where 

cha^Ts  Shf  J  "  '  u  °""  °^  *^«  ^«^*«r  arm- 
beSul  fln         •  '"  '^  ^''^"^^'  ^  q"^"tity  of 

"wteT^tr^L^l^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^'- 

suddenly  struck  her  She  oughTto^a:!  ^^, 
some  flowers  herself.  He  liked  flowers,  but  fhe 
had  nothmg-nothing-to  give  him.  ^ 

tooIheTl^r'  "T"^  "^'"  *  ''^^^^  ^hile.  and 
took  her  into  a  small  room,  leading  out  of  the  hall 
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A  young  lady,  dressed  in  mourning,  stepped 
forward  to  meet  her.  Nannie  had  expected  to  see 
Lady  Rostron.  She  stood  still,  just  within  the 
door,  alarmed,  and  shrinking  from  a  stranger. 

•*  I  am  Lady  Rostron's  secretary,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  voice  and  manner  that  suggested  careful 
repression  of  natural  energy  in  the  sad  circum- 
stances. "  She  does  not  recollect  your  name,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  what  we  can  do  for  you." 

Nannie  tried  to  answer,  but  her  mouth  was  so 
dry  she  could  not  form  the  words.  The  ;>ecretary 
looked  at  her  very  curiously. 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  there  is  death 
in  the  house."  She  dropped  her  voice  as  the 
man-servant  had  done.  "Lady  Rostron  is 
naturally  unwilling  to  be  disturbed,  but  as  your 
message  was  so  very  urgent " 

She  stopped,  waiting  for  Nannie  to  speak. 

"  I — I  know  you  will  think  it  very  strange,"  said 
the  pearl  stringer,  "  but  I  want  you  to  allow  me— 
just  for  a  minute — to  see " 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair  to 
steady  herself.  Curiosity  in  the  secretary's  face 
changed  to  surprise  and  interest. 

"  I  must  see— my  friend— Mr.  Rostron "  said 

Nannie,  and  could  say  no  more. 

"But  you  know,  surely  you  know "  began 

the  secretary. 

-  Yes,  I  know." 

The  secretary  stood  silent  for  a  minute,  looking 
thoughtfully  at  the  girl. 

"I  will  speak  to  Lady  Rostron,"  she  said, 
and  went  out  of  the  room. 
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R^^m  if*   .'''^"''"**^'   accompanied    by    Lady 

string  of  perfect  pearls  round  her  neck,  and  her 

arranged,  looked  very  fragile  and  pathetic 
She  looked  at  the  pearl  stringer  very  much  as 

^^^^'T^J'^t  '^^***  -    ^'''  *"d  held  out  her 
pretty,  hmp  hand. 

"My  dear  Miss"-  she  hesitated  as  usual  for  the 
right  name-"  Miss  Mordaunt,  it  is  very  good  of 
y«  ^i  to  come  to  see  me,  but  I  don't  understand-I 
really  do  not  understand  the  extraordinary  request 
you  have  made  to  Miss  Beverley." 

.  J^*  -fiT^u*'  ^^'  secretary,  and  touched  her 
eyes  with  her  handkerchief.  «  Dearest  Hal  I "  she 
murmured  to  herself. 

prL'"!?/°'^^?"  '°  '^^  ""^  ^^  Wm.  Lady 
Rosm,n  I  "  said  Nannie.  «  He  was  so  kind  to  me 
we  have  known  each  other  for  years." 

"I  have  heard  him  speak  of  you,"  said  Lady 
Rostron  sinking  into  a  chair  and  again  brushing 
the  ready  tears  from  her  eyelashes, "  but  I  didn't 
know  you  were  really  friends.  It  is  so  extra- 
ordinary.     Dear  Alice,  advise  me ! " 

She  fondled  her  secretary's  hand,  frowning  a 
httle  as  If  to  give  the  cue  for  her  answer.  Miss 
Beverley  slightly  nodded  her  head,  but  did  not 
commit  herself  to  an  opinion. 

Jl.^'"*"'^^^'  Miss-er-Morley,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  ought  to  grant  your  request.  If  only 
Sir  John  were  here,  Alice  I    My  poor  brother-in- 
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law  has  passed  beyond  all  earthly  desires  and 
associations,"  said  Lady  Rostron. 

»  i^l'^'V****'  ^*'  ^'•*»  wc«  poor  and 
Ineffectual^  but  Nannie,  with  a  flash  oftatuitfon 
understood  the  thought  that  prompted  them.  Ste 
took  a  step  forward,  Loking  at  the  two  ladies 

Mr.  Rostron  did  not  love  me,"  she  said.  "We 
were  friends— only  friends— do  you  bcUeve  that— 
can  you  think  so  ill  of  him?"  °«'"cve  tnat- 

dri^  ^r^~"''  ^*'"*  '°^°"''  deepened,  and  she 
^oS^  "J  T':  '^*^""  '^"^  -«^'  without 
fXw ir  '  "'  "'"'  *°  '  '  P*"^  ^^""g-  *- 
Slowly  they  mounted  the  wide  staircase,  where 
Aere  was  a  perfume  of  flowers,  growing  s  ronger 

Ae^L""""**,  '**"  '^"'"^  ^°^'  ""^  *^«  '^"^  where 
the  dead  man  lay. 

Lady  Rostron  opened  the  door  very  gently  as  if 
he  were  only  asleep.  ^    ^'      " 

The  corner  of  the  room  were  in  darkness,  but 

N^me  saw  the  glimmer  of  lighted  candles.     One 

of  the  curums  had  slipped  a  little  open  and  a  long 

shaft  of  sunshine  fell  across  the  floor  ^ 

^^  Lady  Rostron  stood  still  with  her  eyes  on  the 

Nannie,  her  hands  clasped  to  her  beating  heart 
crossed  the  room  quickly  and  stood  beside  him 
She  forgot  the  presence  of  the  other  woman. 

bhe  looked  down,  without  tears,  on  the  face  of 
tiie    man    whom    she    had    loved,   secretly   and 
devotedly,  for  so  long.  ^     "^ 

Death,  in  the  res^ation  of  her  heart,  lost  iti 
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victo; 


THE 

sting  and  the  nav 

wish  h,v„  J^k     i:  •'TV^^^^ory.    She  did 

long,  hard  day  that  we  call  Life. 
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y    She  did  not 

look-like  the  mlTinT^  ^      ^  "«'  ««"  •"«• 
the  field  of'lvtg  j;„'"  ""«""■•  -"■■■"8  trough 
Nannie  knelt  down  by  his  sidt     Qk-  k- 

^•r''re^'sfc:L^ift^"<J"° 

Rostron.  ^''^  *^*    '""'•d    to    Lady 

J^ow  I  will  go  away."  she  said. 

Natl^^re^aVhT^onr'  °-'  "^^  ^°°™  ^»*- 
the  doorwav     hUT       ^  *^*'"'  *"  «*»«  «t<»d  in 


CHAPTER  XXV 

BRIGHTLY  the  fire  glowed  and  crackled, 
little  flames  dancing  and  leaping  round  a 
•«i    K    J^«=.^  °f  «PJ»"ering  wood.    There  was  the 
sp^sh  oi^  ram  against  the  windows,  but  the  drawn 

"r 'nigh?  °"  ^'^  ^^°°'"  ^"'  '^-^"-  °^  * 

The  walls  of   the  room  were    still    gay  with 

although  the  New  Year  was  nearly  a  month  old. 

Ihree  great  shadows  spread  themselves  from 
wainscot  to  ceiling,  often  merging  into  on^ 
another,  a,  the  three  people  round^  the  he^A 
drew  closely  together,  talking  and  laughing 

wJn^!^*"''\^°*°™°"'  *"^   ^^""'«  Mordaunt 

rLr!X"te?  ^" '''  ^^^^'"^--"^  °^ 

nick°JJ/^.  '  V*'*''^*  °^  *^*^  '^^^  *"d  *  knife  to 
n  ck  the  nuts.  Nannie  held  the  responsible  post  of 

fnd'^fec^:^^^^  '"  ^'^  ^'°^^'-     ^°'--  ^^^vised 
"These  are  the  very  best  chestnuts  out  of  Mr 
Tapping^s  shop."  said  Rose.     "He  gave  Oily  a 
basket  of  them  for  a  New  Year's  gift  »  ^ 

"Good  or  Mr.  Tappin'! "  observed  Solomon. 
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aame.  "I*"'"  young  greengrocer  of  that 

"y«.  I  an.  sureft  h'  »    ««"' ?'"»«".  •"•iling. 
but  we  shall  mis,  our  Olly!^.  ^'      "  ""^  S''"'' 

"  W«.  choii  "**  ^^^^"^ »"  his  anxietv 

appears  upon  the  s^* »'''^'''  S"' '  '""«  «»««• 
i..n&^i:;^^^PP^  '»•«'-.  and  pass«,  her 

y<^  always  wanted  cLgJ^  ""  »  ""^  ""^ 

"Ah,  there  was  a  time "  k.~      n 

•topped  abruptly,  as  if  Te  Z^  J^""  ^°*'  »"'' 
put  her  thoughts  into  w^^""""  "°'' "  ""'""'  "<". 

.oo/«.  fnto  th:iioXi;trore  t""  '"""• 

charm,  b«, T^'L^^'  if.,"'   «"*  alluring 
promise.  '^  '°  '"  e«tlene»s  and 

Rose's   face  wouU   always   mir«>r  her  quick, 
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retpontive  moods.  Nannie  Mordaunt,  on  the 
contrary,  looked  the  same,  and  felt  the  same^ 
through  the  long  days  and  short  years  of  her  life. 
Old  Father  Time  would  be  merciful  to  the  little 
pearl  stringer,  drawing  only  faint  lines  with  his 
cunning  hand,  making  her  eyes  more  sweet  and 
winning  as  their  colour  faded,  and  touching  her 
hair  with  the  softest  snows. 

Some  thought  such  as  this  passed  through 
Rose's  mind  as  she  turned  her  eyes  on  her  friend. 
She  wondered  whether  Nannie  had  ever  wept  the 
Wtter  tears  of  sorrow  and  remorse,  had  ever  know 
the  illusion  and  the  reality  of  k)ve,  had  ever  dared 
a  courageous  deed. 

*  When  I'm  a  man,"  announced  Old  Sol,  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  I  shall  live  in  the  place  where  the 
chestnuts  grow." 

"Why,  they  grow  in  England,  Solly,"  said  his 
mother. 

"Then  I  don't  think  we  'predate  England." 
said  Old  SoL 

His  companions  laughed.  Oily  'Ooper  had 
taught  him  the  word  appreciate. 

"  I  feel  there  is  unconscious  wisdom  in  Old  Sol's 
remark,"  said  Rose,  glancing  at  Nannie.  ••  There 
are  so  many  things  I  do  not  'preciate." 

'•  For  instance  ?"  said  Nannie. 

"  For  instance— Mr.  Challis." 

She  coloured  a  little,  smiled,  and  carefully 
nicked  s(Mne  more  of  the  chestnuts. 

"I  am  glad. you  have  found  it  out,"  observed 
Nannie. 

"Oh,  I  found  it  out  years  ago  I  "Rose  leplled. 
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"  But  that  isn't  the  point,  Nan.    We  can  all  learn 
to  appreciate,  but  the  great  thing  b  to  love." 

Then  the  little  boy  sat  down  on  the  hearthrug, 
cross-legged,  and  Nannie  divided  the  chestnuts. 
The  three  shadows  on  the  wall  turned  into  one 
gigantic  shadow.  The  log  of  wood  fell  apart, 
scattering  white  ashes  into  the  heart  of  the  Hre. 

Nannie  and  her  friend  talked  of  Perth's  growing 
success  ;  of  Pill's  approaching  marriage  with  a  dear 
little  dancer— "the  only  girl  he  had  ever  loved!" 
—of  Mrs.  Leonard's  pride  in  a  pantomime  en- 
gagement ;  of  the  lengthy  book  that  Professor 
Mordaunt  intended  to  write  some  day  on  the 
subject  of  legerdemain  by  a  master  of  the  art ;  of 
Nannie's  work,  and  of  the  silent  aunt. 

When  Solomon  had  gone  away,  to  share  the  last 
of  the  chestnuts  with  Oily  'Oopcr,  they  fell  into 
silence.  Rose  still  looked  into  the  fire,  and  Nannie 
watched  her,  musingly.  They  were  both  thinking 
of  the  past  year. 

Suddenly  Rose  stretched  out  her  arm  and  drew 
her  friend  closer.  Nannie  leaned  against  her 
knees. 

"  Nan  dear  I  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  freely  and 
frankly,  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  understand. 
It  will  sound  so  exaggerated,  so  extravagant,  if  I 
try  to  tell  you  of  my  love— for  him.  Every  day 
and  every  hour  it  deepens  and  intensifies  Oh 
Sydney  I    Sydney ! " 

The  low,  thrilling  voice  trembled  and  broke  on 
her  husband's  name.  There  was  silence  once 
more,  jxcept  for  the  murmur  of  Nannie'*  sym- 
pathy. ' 


*  Nan,  this  is  what  !  want  to  tell  you.  I  miut 
teU  you  I  "she  went  on;  "  I  have  kept  it  to  myself 
too  long.  My  life  la  shadowed  by  the  memory  of 
the  past  If  he  knew,  if  be  only  knew,  that  I  had 
wavered  in  my  loyalty,  that  I  had  listened  to 
Eugene  Milrake— loved  Eugene  Milrake— Nannie  I 
Nannie!  Would  he  forgive  me?  Would  be 
believe  that  even  then,  in  all  my  weakness,  he  held 
a  sacred  place  in  my  heart  ?  Woukl  he  trust  me  ? 
Would  he  still  love  me,  as  he  loves  me  now  ?  " 

Her  old  friend,  still  looking  into  the  beautiful, 
agitated  face,  did  not  answer. 

"Nannie!  Eugene  pursued  me  for  many 
months,"  she  went  on,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  could 
not  escape  from  him.  He  was  here— here  in  our 
house  on  the  day  before  Sydney  returned.  You 
remember?  It  was  the  day  when  Mr.  Rostron 
died." 

"  I  remember,"  whispered  Nannie. 

"Sydney  came  home.  He  was  so  happy  to 
come  home.  So  kind,  so  good,  so  dear  I  But  if 
he  had  known,  Nannie,  if  he  had  known  I " 

The  pearl  stringer  drew  herself  away  from  Rose's 
convulsive  grasp.  She  looked  steadily  and  fear- 
lessly into  her  eyes. 

"  Your  husband  knew  I "  she  said.  «  I  had  told 
him.    Listen!" 

Quietiy,  simply,  without  a  tremor,  she  described 
the  night  when  she  had  seen,  through  the 
uncurtained  window,  Eugene  Milrake  alone  with 
Rose.  She  described  her  secret  journey  to  the 
Midlands  to  speak  with  Sydney  Challis,  and  how 
they  had  returned,  immediately,  together. 
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uXttoc!:!.'^-    '    '*'  J"^«*^    »^-  W    He 

fnL^  T       .      *^  **"''  °^^  Wendship.    Indeed 
indeed  I  was  true  to  that"  *"«cca, 

•  I  believe  you,  Nannle.- 
Do  you  forgive  me?" 

n^^ly"^:!' *'"^'"-    The  shadow  .. 
mitk't^nf  t^"^  "^  '•'"«'  •"»  Wend,  not 

«f  J*'V°"''^  "^^^  '°^  *»d  close  to  the  fire.  Ro,* 
stooped  over  him.  How  quietly  he  sIcdH  S^ 
watched  the  lift  and  fall  of  hfc  k^  f  ^^^^^ 
studied  his  serene  face  ^"'^  *=*^*^''  *"^ 

"Sydney!" 
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**  I  wu  drMining  about  you,  my  dear,"  ht  lafd, 
"you  and  Old  Sol,  but  I  don't  remember 
anything  about  It." 

Rom  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  couch.  Still 
lasily,  only  half  awake,  he  put  hit  arm  round  her. 

"  I  have  been  talking  to  Nannie  Mordaunt,"  she 
•aid. 

"Yes?  Where  Is  our  Nannie ?*•  asked  Mr. 
Challls. 

"  She  has  Just  gone  home.  Sydney  I  She  told 
me  about  her  journey  to  the  Midlands,  in  the 
autumn.    She  told  me^everything." 

His  laziness  was  gone.  He  pulled  himself  up 
and  sat  beside  her.  She  could  not  read  his 
expression. 

"Well,  Rose?    Well  ?"  was  all  he  answered. 

"  Why  did  you  come  back  so  quickly  ? "  she 
cried.  "  Why  didn't  you  trust  me  ?  I  had  sent 
him  away—Eugene  Milrakc— Sydney  1  I  had 
sent  him  away." 

"  Hush !  Hush  I  I  believe  you.  I  trust  you. 
I  have  always  trusted  you.    There  I    Don't  cry." 

"Why  did  you  come  back  so  quickly? "she 
repeated.  "On  that  night  when  Nannie  saw  us 
together,  I  realised,  for  the  first  time,  his  utter 
falsehood  and  treachery.  Sydney!  Let  me 
speak  1 " 

He  had  tried  to  stop  her,  but  now  he  folded  his 
arms  and  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

"  For  weeks,  Sydney,  he  had  not  spoken  a  word 
that  you  or  I  could  have  resented.  On  that  night. 
In  the  little  sewing-room,  he  made  me  talk  of 
the  old  days  when  we  were  young  lovers,  and 
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gftdnally,  cunningly,  linked  th«  put  with  the 
Pwent  It  muft  have  been  then  that  Nannie 
Mordaunt  mw  uf  through  the  window.  Sydney  I 
tan  I  make  you  understand  ?  At  the  man  talked 
to  me,  aa  I  looked  Into  his  eyes,  slowly,  slowly  a 
^i^^r^^^^'"^    I  -w  Eugene-U  I 

Her  voice  had  sunk  Into  a  clear  whisper;  her 
hands  were  clenched,  and  her  face  looked  as  it 
h«I  looked,  set  and  drawn,  on  the  night  that  she 
recalled. 

"I   saw  that   my  okl  passion  was   dead.    It 
!?***^  *w«y--away-in  the  realisation  of  the  love 
Of  my  life,  the  love  of  you.    I  saw  Eugene  as  a 
shadow,  indefinite,  terrible,  across  my  path.    I  saw 
into  the  depths  of  his  base  heart     I  heard  him 
woo  me  to  hidden  treachery.    I  heard  him  propose 
to  ruin    my  peace,  to   desecrate   my  home-in 
•ecret    Then  he  spoke  your  name  for  the  first 
time.    He  insulted  you,  my  husband,  and  a  flame 
leapt  up  within  me.    It  burnt  me  clean.    I  do  not 
know  what  I  said  to  him,  but  I  drove  him  out— I 
drove  him  out  of  our  house,  for  ever  I  * 

She  fell  into  her  husband's  arms,  she  hung  upon 
his  neck,  she  clung  to  him,  and  lifted  her  tear- 
drenched  face  and  kissed  his  lips. 

"Rose,"  he  said,  "I  never  doubted  you,  dear 
hearti     I    have    reproached    myself,    often    and 
lovSi       »     "*'''^*'*"^   y°"'  **"'  '  thought  you 
"  As  I  love  you  now  I " 

-  If  any  suspicion  ever  passed  through  my  mind 
-you  know  what  a  staid,  commonplace  man  I  am 
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— I  pot  it  aside,  firmly,  rigidly,  as  some  men  put 
aside  their  religious  doubts,  for  my  love  for  you 
was   like   a   religion.     You    were   my    wife, 
honoured  3wu.    I  knew  you — pure  gold ! " 

The  wildness  of  her  grief  passed  away.  Sh : 
lifted  her  head  from  his  breast  and  saw  him,  as  on 
the  night  when  he  first  told  her  of  his  love, 
transfigured  by  his  goodness  and  truth. 

"  As  for  Eugene  Milrake,"  he  went  on,  with 
no  anger  in  his  grave,  tolerant  voice ;  "  as  for 
Eugene,  he  must  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
We  shall  never  see  him  again.  When  Nannie 
Mordaunt  came  to  me — dear  girl!  loyal  friend! 
—I  only  knew  that  you  were  unhappy,  I  only 
knew  that  this  man  was  pestering  you.  That  was 
the  reason  of  my  quick  return.  I  meant  to  do  the 
thing  that  you  had  already  done.  I  meant  to  rid 
our  house  of  him.  No  more,  no  less.  Rose,  I 
say  it  again,  I  never  doubted  you.  I  love  you  too 
much,  my  dear,  too  much " 

Happy,  with  a  deep  happiness  they  had  never 
known  before ;  soothed  and  healed  by  their 
knowledge  of  each  other ;  uplifted  by  the  dawning 
of  a  wider  faith  in  the  noble  purposes  and  dreams 
of  life — Rose  Challis  and  her  husband  reached,  and 
held,  the  radiant  hour  of  the  Present  and  the 
Future. 
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The  rain  pours  down  as  the  little  pearl  stringer, 
light  of  foot,  slips  home  through  the  dreary 
streets. 

She  is  happy  in  her  simple  work ;  cherished  by 
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the  few  who  know  her ;  softened,  but  not  embit- 
tered, by  the  story  of  her  secret  love. 

"  The  scattered  hours  I  have  spent  with  you  are 
pearls  on  the  thread  of  life." 

She  hears  the  echo  of  Rostron's  words,  and 
believes,  in  her  gentle  heart,  some  day  they  will 
meet  again. 
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